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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. CCCOXLIII. New Serres.—Jvuy 1, 1895. 


THE DEFENCE OF FORT CHITRAL. 
A DIARY OF EVENTS, MARCH 3 TO APRIL 19. 
With Map drawn by Lieutenant Harley, 14th Bengal Infantry. 


News having been received on 3rd March of the near approach to 
Chitral of Sher Afzul, with a considerable force, it was decided to 
send out a reconnaissance. Accordingly, about 4 P.M. on that day, a 
force of two hundred men of the 4th Rifles (Kashmir Imperial 
Service Troops), under command of Captain Townshend, Central 
India Horse, left the fort and proceeded in a westerly direction. 
Mr. Robertson, British Agent, and Captain Campbell, Central India 
Horse, Military Assistant, accompanied the reconnaissance. The 
other British officers with it were Captain Baird, 24th Punjaub 
Infantry, Lieutenant Gurdon, Political Assistant, and Surgeon- 
Captain Whitechurch, Indian Medical Staff. At starting, an 
advanced guard, consisting of one section, was sent forward under 
Baird, and a party of fifty men under a native officer was left in the 
Serai te form a reserve. Captain Townshend’s orders, in the first 
instance, were to hold the road leading to Drosh on the right bank 
of the river, and, with this object, he took up a position on a spur of 
the hill above the British Agency, which commanded the road for 
over 1,000 yards, while Baird had gone farther forward un to 
higher ground among some trees, where a second section was sent 
up to join him. 

After about half an hour orders were given for an advance to be 
made on a house, a mile or a mile and a half ahead, supposed to be 
occupied by Sher Afzul. Townshend moved his party forward in 
extended order and, when he got within about 500 yards, made out 
that his objective was a small group of houses surrounded by walls 
and trees, among which a large number of men were seen to be 
moving about. The party now consisted of one hundred men only, 
the remainder being with Baird or with the reserve. Of these hun- 
dred two sections were left to act as supports under a native officer. 
A volley was fired into the village and was promptly returned. The 
party then again moved forward now under a heavy fire, the men 
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being ordered to keep under cover as much as possible. The enemy’s 
shooting was excellent, their weapons being nearly all Sniders or 
Martini-Henry rifles. 

Arrived within about 250 yards of the position Townshend halted. 
Ife was now under a very heavy and well-directed fire. Although 
he was greatly outnumbered he determined to maintain his position, 
as he hoped that Baird was moving up on his right, would come 
down on the village from the high ground above it, and drive the 
enemy out into his (Townshend’s) fire. At 6.30 p.m. there was no 
sign of Baird, darkness was coming on, and Townshend found that 
the enemy were creeping round on both flanks of his party. He sent 
back a message to this effect, and Campdell came up with an order 
that the village was to be rushed. Accordingly the supports were 
ordered up and a heavy fire opened on the enemy. Campbell, while 
bringing up the supports, was shot in the knee. ‘The charge was 
sounded and the party rushed forward, but after going about 40 
yards, it was found impossible to advance further in the face of the 
hail of bullets fired from behind the walls at point-blank range, and 
the party had to lie down under what cover they could find. During 
this advance General Baj Singh and Major Bhikan Singh were shot 
dead on either side of Townshend. Seeing that further advance was 
out of the question, a retirement was reluctantly ordered. 

The retirement was carried out with the greatest difficulty. 
The enemy were flushed with ‘success, and, seeing the retrograde 
movement, at once rushed out from behind their cover. Their 
swordsmen advanced straight on the party, while the riflemen ran 
round their flanks, and from every wall and building along their 
route, poured in a galling fire, at ranges of a few yards. On the 
way back, Townshend rallied his party twice, and they responded 
steadily to his call. Campbell, whose wound was a severe one, was 
mounted on a pony, and, although in great pain, assisted in rallying 
the men and keeping them together during the retirement. While 
crossing the polo ground the party was fired into from all sides, the 
enemy’s swordsmen made a bold dash, and two of them nearly suc- 
ceeded in reaching Mr. Robertson. The gathering darkness alone 
saved the party from being annihilated. 

During the reconnaissance, Lieutenant Harley, commanding the 
company of 14th Sikhs, had been left in command of the fort. 
About 6 p.m. orders were brought in to him to go out with a 
party to cover the retreat, and he at once proceeded with 50 of his 
men and took up a position in the Serai, where Townshend’s party 
met them on arriving at that spot. They rendered invaluable assist- 
ance, working as steadily and coolly as they did throughout the 
whole of the trying time that was before them. They were formed 
in line extended at three paces interval, kneeling with fixed bayonets. 
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It was now quite dark, and almost impossible to distinguish friend 
from foe. The Sikhs remained steady at their posts till the whole 
of Townshend’s party had passed them and got well on the way to 
the fort. They then retired by alternate sections in perfect order, 
firing occasional volleys at the enemy’s positions. During the whole 
time they were exposed to a heavy fire, but sustained no casualties, 
being saved, of course, by the darkness. The fort was reached 
about 7.15 p.m. About 8 p.m. Surgeon-Captain Whitechurch and 
13 Ghoorkas of the Imperial Service Troops (4th Kashmir Regi- 
ment) returned to the fort, bringing in Baird, mortally wounded, 
They had had to carry him about a mile and a half, the whole time 
under a heavy fire. Once, if not oftener, the party had to charge a 
wall manned by the enemy across their path, with fixed bayonets. 
Whitechurch had to use his revolver frequently. All the stretcher- 
bearers were killed, and they had to carry poor Baird along as best 
they could, he being again hit twice by bullets during the retire- 
ment. For his heroic conduct Whitechurch has been recommended 
for the Victoria Cross, and all the Ghoorkas for the Order of Merit, 
and surely none can think any honour that may be bestowed on them 
too high. 

About 10 p.m. Jemadar Rab Nawaz Khan, 15th Bengal Lancers, 
a political employé, crept into the fort, assisted by a Chitrali. He 
had sustained no less than twenty-one wounds, but is now alive, well, 
and in good health. Of the 200 men who left the fort under 
Townshend no less than 56 were killed or wounded. 


The enemy were triumphant at the result of the day’s proceedings, 
and the siege of the fort was now regularly commenced. The 
garrison of the fort on 3rd March was as follows :— 


Mr. Robertson. 

Captain Campbell (severely wounded on the 3rd). 

Captain Baird (mortally wounded on the 3rd, died on the 4th). 
Captain Townshend. 

Lieut. Gurdon. 

Lieut. Harley. 

Surgeon-Captain Whitechurch. 


14th Sikhs ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° - 100 
4th Kashmir Rifles ‘ . , . 30l 
Hospital followers, assistants ‘and # serv ants P ‘ . 38 
Puniyalis . ; ; : , ; ° ‘ - 46 
Chitralis  . ; ‘ p . d2 
Munshis and Chupraines (messengers) ‘ ; : » 
Commissariat and transport . ‘ ‘ : 7 
Other Kashmir troops . : P , ; 7 
General Staff, Kashmir officers, &o, 5) 


Total 543 


These numbers include men in hospital, of whom there were never 
B2 
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less than 60, and often more than §0. Taking it at 60, the total 
fighting strength was 370 Rifles, a certain number of men, not 
regular combatants, being armed and put on duty. Of these some 
175 were required for guards and other duties, leaving less than 200 
available at any time for sorties, repulsing attacks, &c. The guards, 
&c., were as follows, subject, of course, to alteration for various 
reasons :— 


No. of Men. 
Main guard on gate : . ‘ . 
Ten on each parapet . ; : : . 40 
Picquet on waterway . ‘ ; . 20 
Picquet on water tower . . ; ; ‘ > oe 
Picquet on stable . ‘ : . , . 2 
Water gate guard ; . , ; 10 
Guard over Amir-ul-Mulk ; : ; <n 
Guard over Chitralis ; ; ; : ae 
Guard over ammunition . ‘ 6 


On 5th March everyone was put on half rations, and it was calcu- 
lated that, at this rate, there was a supply for two and a-half months. 
The Kashmir Rifles were armed with Sniders, and for these there 
were 280 rounds per man. The Sikhs were armed with Martini- 
Henry, for which there were 300 rounds per man. The fort, as 
will be seen from the accompanying map, is so situated that it is 
commanded on all sides by rising ground at moderate ranges. 
Looked upon as a defensive post it had numerous other defects. It 
is surrounded on all sides by a garden, in which are numerous trees, 
many of great size, growing right up to the walls, and a number of 
outbuildings. This garden is enclosed by a stone wall eight feet to 
ten feet high. Thus two of the most important considerations of a 
fort are wanting, viz.:—(1) A good view and field of fire for the 
defenders; and (2) absence of cover for the assailant. Even when 
we took final possession of the fort on 10th February, it was not 
considered expedient, for political reasons, to make any alteration. 
After the siege commenced certain demolitions were carried out, 
but after a few days it was considered advisable to stop them owing 
to the heavy fire to which the working parties were exposed, and 
which could only have resulted in loss of lives too valuable to be 
spared. 

On 4th March the garrison began preparing the fort for a siege. 
The demolitions above alluded to were commenced, part of the 
garden wall and some outhouses being knocked down, loopholes 
were made, walls strengthened, and traverses, parados, &c., prepared 
to give cover from the fire to which they were exposed from all 
sides. The Puniala levies were found particularly useful and clever 
at the work of demolition. Sungurs had been constructed on the 
hill-sides, and these were manned all day by riflemen who kept up 
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THE DEFENCE OF FORT CHITRAL. 5 


a well-aimed fire whenever opportunity occurred. On 8th March 
the enemy made a bold attempt to fire the water-tower. They 
made a feint on N.W. corner of the fort, and at the same time a 
small party of men crept right into the tower and set fire to the 
inside of it, having brought faggots and wood with them for the 
purpose. As soon as the fire was kindled they bolted, and then 
bhisties (water-carriers) were sent to extinguish the fire, which they 
quickly did, working very pluckily. This attempt was made about 
an hour before dawn. 

On the night of the 11th March the outer walls of the garden on 
the W. and 8.W. side were knocked down. The working party was 
exposed to a very heavy fire, but stuck to the work well. The 
garrison had to husband their ammunition carefully, and strict 
orders were given that no indiscriminate firing was to be allowed. 
About thirty rounds per diem were fired by picked marksmen at 
Sher Afzul’s house. On the night of the 13th an attack was made, 
which no doubt was intended to be delivered mainly on the water- 
way, the vital importance of which the enemy were fully aware of. 
A party, whose strength was estimated at 200 or 300, issued from 
the sungurs and trees to the eastward, and opened fire on the Fort 
and the waterway. They sounded a bugle and made a great noise 
shouting, yelling, and beating drums. The voice of one of their 
leaders was heard shouting in Pushtu, ‘Come on, come on, let us 
attack the waterway.” The garrison opened fire on the party from 
the north tower and the parapets, and they soon dispersed without 
pushing home the attack. 

After this attack steps were taken to strengthen and improve the 
waterway. The end on the water was widened, to form a sort of 
sungur, and a strong picquet of Sikhs was posted therein at night. 
The duty fell very heavily on the British officers, who bad to be 
almost incessantly on watch, or supervising work of one sort or an- 
other. About this time the British Agent received news through 
Sher Afzul that a force marching from Gilgit had been defeated, 
and two British officers taken prisoners. Other letters were received 
about this time from Sher Afzul and Umrakhan, making various 
offers and proposals. No reliable information could be obtained from 
outside, nor could messengers be sent through the enemy’s lines, as 
a very strict cordon was maintained both day and night. 

On 16th March, at 4 p.w., a man approached the fort with a 
white flag, bringing a letter from Lieutenant Edwards to the British 
Agent, announcing that he and Fowler were prisoners, and giving 
other details of their adventures. A truce of three days was 
arranged. This truce continued till the evening of 23rd March, 
but in spite of this fact, the garrison in no way relaxed their vigi- 
lance. During the truce more communications passed between the 
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British Agent and Lieutenants Fowler and Edwards. Also between 
the British Agent and Sher Afzul, concerning these officers and the 
Sepoy prisoners. On the 19th large numbers of men were seen 
coming in from the direction of Gilgit, and on the 20th an escort was 
seen bringing in the British officers, though as these were dressed in 
native clothes they were not distinguishable in the distance from 
their guardians. 

Munshi Amir Ali was sent from the fort, and was allowed to see 
and converse with these officers, but the conversation had to be 
carried on in Hindustani. On the 22nd very indefinite rumours 
were heard of a relief force coming from Gilgit. On the 23rd Umra 
Khan’s Diwan (Minister) came into the fort to interview the British 
Agent. At 5.30 p.m. on that day the flags of truce were hauled 
down and hostilities recommenced. Between the 22nd and 25th 
very heavy rain fell, and a portion of the parapet on the west front 
fell in and had to be repaired. Negotiations for Fowler and Edwards 
to be given up to the British Agent failed, and it was gathered that 
they had been taken on to Drosh about the 25th. 

By the 28th March, bullet-proof overhead covers had been con- 
structed in the water tower, and platforms had been built out near 
the machicolé galleries, on which fires were kept burning at night 
to show up the enemy’s movements. These proved a great success 
and were kept burning regularly, every night throughout the siege. 
The British officers had managed to make up a Union Jack from 
odds and ends of materials, and on the evening of 28th March this 
was hoisted on the north tower in hopes that it would bring a 
change to their fortune, which, at this time, seemed at a desperately 
low ebb. Screens made of tents, woodwork, &c., were made up to 
hide the movements of those in the fort from the enemy's marksmen. 
An attempt was made to get water by digging out a disused well in 
the courtyard of the fort, but was abandoned after the expenditure 
of a good deal of labour. 

The casualties in the fort up to the 30th were 2 sepoys killed, 1 
sepoy wounded; 3 followers killed, 4 wounded. The ammunition 
remaining was 396 rounds per Martini and 262 per Snider. 

Towards the beginning of April the enemy displayed renewed 
activity and constructed some new sungurs. On the night of the 
Sth they made a large sungur in front of the main gate at a distance 
of about forty yards, and commenced a large one in the middle of 
the garden on the south-west of the fort. They displayed great 
ability and cunning in this work, making them either of stone or 
fascines. Of the latter they had a stock always at hand for use 
wherever occasion required. About 5 a.m. on the 7th April a hot 
fire was suddenly opened from the chenar trees in front of the north 
tower. There was a great noise of shouting, beating of drums, Xc., 
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and it was thought that an attack was to be made on the waterway. 
Volleys were fired from the water tower and this party dispersed. 
A small number of the enemy crept up close to the wall in front of 
the main gate, and fired into the loop-holes, badly wounding a man 
of the Sikhs. About the same time a few men crept up to the gun 
tower and managed to set fire to it. This tower is very largely con- 
structed of wood, a sort of resinous pine, which readily took fire and 
was soon blazing furiously. The British agent at once went to the 
scene of the fire, and remained there to superintend till it was finally 
extinguished. All the bhisties in the fort were sent up with water, 
and about 15 sepoys were employed taking up earth, which they 
carried in their great-coats. The water and earth were poured on 
the flames, which were gradually got under after about six hours’ 
heavy work. The fire kept breaking out in fresh places, and, owing 
to the highly inflammable nature of the wood, the difficulty and 
danger of the situation was immense. All the time the enemy kept 
up a heavy fire on the tower, and the British agent and eight men 
were wounded by bullets fired through loop-holes. For his coolness 
and gallantry on this occasion, Sepoy Bhola Singh, 14th Sikhs, was 
recommended for the Order of Merit. The Puniala Company also 
did excellent work. 

After this, improvements were made in the machicolé galleries to 
enable fire to be brought to bear on anyone approaching quite close 
to the walls of the fort, and a stock of large stones was collected 
on each tower ready to be hurled down. Earth and water were also 
collected, and stronger picquets than heretofore placed in each of the 
towers. Surgeon-Captain Whitechurch was appointed to supervise 
all arrangements in case of fire, and a fire brigade was formed of 
native servants, followers, &c., who always slept with water, poles, 
&e., ready to hand. 

On 8th April another attempt was made to set fire to the gun 
tower, but was unsuccessful. 

On the 10th April, about 11 p.a., the enemy made an attack in 
great force. They surrounded the fort on all sides, firing, yelling, 
&e., in the usual manner. A heavy fire was also kept up from the 
sungurs across the river. Volleys were fired from the parapets and 
towers and must have done a good deal of execution, dark as it was. 
Presently, a large crowd of men rushed out from the trees and sun- 
gurs on north-west of fort, evidently moving towards the waterway. 
They met with a warm welcome in the shape of volleys from the 
water tower and, after wavering a moment, turned and fled towards 
the Serai, their pace being quickened by volleys poured into them 
from the west parapet as they went up the hill. Lieutenant Gurdon’s 
servant, a Puniali, was severely wounded. The expenditure of ammu- 
nition from the fort was only about 500 rounds, which shows how 
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carefully and steadily the firing must have been conducted, as the 
enemy remained about the fort a good two hours, and though our 
volley-firing only lasted about half an hour the expenditure for that 
time was very moderate. 

The casualties in the fort up to 11th April were—killed : 3 Sikhs, 
8 followers. Wounded: 1 British officer, 4 Sikhs, 1 man Central 
India Horse, 6 Kashmir Rifles, 3 Puniala boys, 2 followers. 

About this time the enemy began to throw stones into the fort 
with slings. These came with considerable velocity and caused great 
annoyance, although no serious casualties resulted. Many spots 
which were safe from rifle fire were frequently reached by stones. 
The courtyard used as a mess by the British officers received parti- 
cular attention, no doubt intentional, as throughout the siege the 
enemy seemed to have very good information of what was going on 
inside the fort. Every effort was made to prevent treacherous cor- 
respondence, but there is good ground for suspicion that some took 
place. About 12th April large bodies of men were seen going up 
a nullah to westward apparently making in the direction of Gilgit. 
Some of them carried banners, and it was thought (rightly as it 
proved) that they were going to oppose a force coming from that 
direction. 

On 16th of April, and for some days previously, it had been 
noticed that an unusual amount of tom-tomming, yelling, &c., 
occurred every night and all night, particularly in the ‘‘ summer- 
house.” At first the idea was that most of the fighting men had 
been sent up the Gilgit road, and that the increased noise was the 
work of boys, old men, &c., sent to keep up the delusion that the 
fort was as strongly invested as ever. After a time, however, the 
garrison began to suspect that a mine was being worked, and the 
sentries were warned to listen attentively for any sound of tools. 
Late on the 16th a sentry in the gun tower reported that he heard the 
noise of picking. Captain Townshend proceeded to the spot, and he 
and others listened attentively but could hear nothing. About 
11 a.m. on the 17th another similar report was made by the native 
officer on duty in the same place, and Captain Townshend, on pro- 
ceeding to the spot, could distinctly hear the noise of picking 
evidently very close to the walls. The British Agent also visited 
the spot. A consultation was held, and it was agreed that immediate 
and active measures must be taken. Accordingly it was decided to 
make a sortie with a view of turning the enemy out of the summer- 
house and blowing up hisamine. Lieutenant Harley was told off to 
conduct the sortie, taking with him 109 men—40 Sikhs and 60 
Kashmir Rifles. His orders were— 

1. To rush the summer-house with the bayonet. No firing. 

2. To bring in some prisoners if possible. 
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3. To take 110 lbs. gunpowder, 40 feet of hose, some picks and 
shovels, and to destroy the mine. 

4. Having got possession of the summer-house, to place in it as 
many men as was necessary to hold it, and, by their fire, to cover 
the work of the remainder who were at once to set to work to 
destroy the mine. 

5. If harassed by fire from the sungur in the garden, to send a 
party to silence it, first sounding “ cease fire” twice to notify the 
movement to the men lining the parapets of the fort. 

These orders Harley very carefully explained to his men before 
starting. At 4 p.m. the party formed inside the fort, with fixed 
bayonets, the Sikhs in front. The gate was opened, and Harley 
passed out closely followed by his men. They took momentary 
shelter behind the platform opposite the gate, till a dozen or so 
were collected, when Harley charged straight for the summer- house 
with his men at his heels. The screen in the gateway offered no 
obstacle to their advance, and the palisade was borne down by the 
rush, hardly delaying it at all. The walls were lined by about 
40 Pathans, who fired a volley. Ilarley and his men charged them, 
killing three or four with the bayonet. 

The remainder took to flight, Harley’s men firing into them as 
they ran. A few fell, but the majority escaped round the corner 
of the wall, and at once began making a sungur, which they 
quickly and cleverly built up with fascines, and from behind which 
they opened fire in a few minutes. 

Meanwhile Harley’s men near the gap were being terribly 
harassed by a heavy fire, which was soon made out to proceed from 
loopholes in the wall. A small party of Sikhs volunteered to 
clear this, and four or five men rushed off to do so. The two leaders, 
Naik Moti Singh and Sepoy Jewan Singh, were shot dead, but they 
did not lose their lives in vain, as the enemy fled before the others 
had time to get up, and were all shot down from the parapet of the 
fort as they tried to escape. 

The party was still under a heavy fire from the sungur, and from 
the village and high ground to westward. 

It took some minutes to find the mouth of the mine, which they 
had expected would be in the house, but which proved to be just 
outside it, carefully covered with fascines. These were removed, 
disclosing a shaft about eight feet in diameter and six feet deep, 
with the mine running from it towards the fort. 

Harley called for volunteers, his Sikhs, always eager for any work 
of danger, responded, and he jumped down the opening, followed by 
Havildar Santok Singh, Naik Durja Singh, Sepoy Karam Singh, 
and Sepoy Attar Singh—all 14th Sikhs. The men at work in the 
mine had now realised that they were in danger, and came rushing 
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up to the shaft. They were armed with tulwars, but were no match 
for the sturdy Sikhs, and al! were buyoneted except two Chitralis 
taken prisoners. 

The bags of powder were then brought up and placed in the mine, 
but it was found that a serious loss had been sustained, the hose 
made of mackintosh sheet sewn together having been broken in the 
course of the fighting, and the longest piece left being only ten feet 
in length. The powder was placed a few feet up the mine, and 
Harley set his men to work with pickaxes to open it up. This 
proved a hopeless task. The men had dropped the picks to use 
their rifies, and now only two could be found. With these the 
progress was so slow that Harley began to despair of achieving his 
task. Moreover three messages had been sent him ordering him to 
lose no time, as large parties of the enemy were collecting behind 
the walls of the garden. 

Presently two or three of the enemy’s working party, who had at 
first stayed back in the mine, came rushing out, the sepoys standing 
at the mouth of the mine fired on them, and the powder below 
immediately exploded, knocking Harley down and burning the 
clothes of several sepoys. 

Nothing further could now be done, so Harley ordered his men 
to retire into the fort, which they did at a steady double under a 
perfect bail of bullets. A proof of.the cool and steady way in which 
the work was done is found in the fact that all arms and accoutre- 
ments of the dead and wounded were taken back to the fort, and 
also a number of the enemy’s rifles and swords. During the whole 
time they were outside the fort—about an hour and a half—the 
party was under a very heavy fire, some of it from a very short 
range, and we know that the enemy's marksmanship was not 
contemptible. 

Our losses were— killed: 3 Sikhs, 5 Kashmir Rifles. Wounded: 
5 Sikhs, 8 Kashmir Rifles, 1 fullower (water-carrier), The enemy’s 
loss was computed to be about sixty. 

The powder, as I have said, went off unexpectedly, and Harley 
thought at the time that it had produced no effect on the mine, being 
so close to the shaft and no tamping having been placed on it. As 
he returned to the fort he saw that some effect had been produced, 
but it was not till he had got back that he learnt how completely 
successful his work had been. The roof of the mine had been 
broken along the whole length—some 35 feet—and had fallen in 
Lodily, leaving a trench about 4 feet deep, running up to within 
10 feet of the tower. Two of the enemy who had stayed at the end 
of the mine were killed by the explosion. 

In accordance with advice or orders received, Harley, while 
conducting the sortie, wore native dress similar to that of his native 
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officers. But for this precaution he could hardly have escaped as he 
did, as he would inevitably have been made the mark of almost 
every rifle brought to bear on the party. 

In spite of the heavy losses sustained this was a highly satisfac- 
tory piece of work, and too great credit can hardly be given to those 
by whom it was carefully and cleverly planned, aud those by whom 
it was so bravely carried out. Jad the sortie not been made, the 
mine would, in a few hours, have been carried beneath the tower, 
and the siege would almost certainly not have terminated in the way 
it has. 

Had the attack on the summer-house failed, or the attempt to 
destroy the mine proved a failure, the effect would have been to 
encourage the enemy to continue the siege with renewed vigour, 
the slightest failure or want of complete success on the part of an 
opponent being always construed by an Asiatic into a victory for his 
side, and enduing him with redoubled courage and energy. The 
four Sikhs whose names I have mentioned as accompanying Harley 
down the mine have been recommended for the Order of Merit, and 
I am sure their plucky leader wiil not be forgotten when the dis- 
patches are written. 


The night and the next day passed off very quietly, the enemy 
being, no doubt, fully occupied in carrying off and burying their 
dead. On the 19th little was seen or heard of the enemy during 
the daytime. About midnight a voice was heard calling outside the 
main gate that the enemy had fled. Observing the usual precaution 
against treachery, the man was admitted, and proved to be one 
Roostem, a brother of Fatch Ali Shah, a Chitrali of some importance, 
who had done us good service, and had been in the fort during the 
siege. Roostem stated that Sher Afzul and his followers had fled, 
and that a force from Gilgit was at Barnas, two marches distant. 
In the morning it was found that the story was true: the neighbour- 
hood was deserted, and the siege was at an end. 

Seme good-natured discussion has taken place as to whether the 
raising of the siege of Chitral was due to the advance of Kelly’s 
forces from the north, or of Low’s from the south. But for the 
advance of one or both of these forces no doubt the position of the 
beleaguered garrison would have been hopeless, as starvation must 
have ultimately effected what the assaults of the besiegers were 
unavailing to do. I think, however, that sufficient credit has hardly 
been given to the garrison themselves for their share in causing the 
enemy to lose heart and abandon the siege of the fort, and possibly 
to desist from hindering the march of the relieving parties. 
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Tue alliterative title of this article may be suggestive of incon- 
gruity ; but, as will be shown, it is justified by the way in which a 
considerable number of people now look at social and political ques- 
tions. In the modern state no one interest can be said to stand by 
itself, and the policy which is successfully adopted in regard to one 
interest will certainly be tried upon others; for, in politics, we have 
come to a time when an ever-increasing number of people are asking 
themselves how they can best make progress towards a better state 
of things. Though we may not yet have come to a communistic 
way of acting, many of us have reached a communistic way of think- 
ing. True, there may be tendencies—such, for instance, as the desire 
which many still have for property, and the way in which they stick 
to it when they get it—which may tell against the communistic 
view; but, in gauging the trend of modern influences, the Socialist 
reaches his conclusions by generalisation rather than analysis. He 
looks at society as a whole, and not at its parts: if he does deal with 
them, his methods of doing so are influenced by the preconceptions 
always in his mind by looking at the whole. He reasons that what 
is true of one part of society must be true of another; what can be 
done to it in one direction may be done in another. Such is the com- 
munistic method of looking at society ; hence the conclusion that, as 
the State carries our letters, it could also supply us with mutton 
chops. It is this attitude of mind which makes a connection 
between liquor, land, and labour; for, though such interests may in 
some senses differ from each other, the fact that liquor and land are 
regarded by a considerable section of opinion as monopolies, whose 
effects are inimical to the well-being of the community, links all 
three together. 

What is the attitude of public opinion in regard to the first of our 
trio—Liquor. Under the Veto Bill introduced by the Government, 
it is proposed to put the liquor trade into the hands of the people ; 
and wherever the majority is sufficiently large in a district, total pro- 
hibition may be the result under the proposed law. For our purpose 
it is not necessary to discuss the various “fancy franchises” intro- 
duced into the measure, to enable the people to express their opinion 
of Boniface and his business. Whether the present Bill pass or not, 
there can be little doubt that sooner or later, one embodying similar 
provisions will become law. 

That which makes the Veto Bill interesting from a Socialist’s 
point of view—and which in itself is a strong testimony to the influ- 
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ence of Socialistic opinion—is the fact that the measure contains no 
provision for money compensation. The fact that a Government, 
backed by one of the great parties, has had the courage to propose 
what will certainly amount to the disturbance, if not to the destruc- 
tion of an “interest” in which millions of money are invested, in 
which thousands of people have a large pecuniary interest, without 
admitting the claim to compensation, is surely—to use a hackneyed 
expression—a sign of the times. Hitherto it has been held that 
compensation should be allowed to those whose property stood in the 
way of the carrying out of schemes conceived in the public interest. 
For a long time the ‘trade ” replied to the temperance agitator by 
demanding compensation, and this demand was supposed to be legal. 
But the case of Sharpe vr. Wakefield settled this point in favour of 
the teetotallers ; and, as far as can be seen, the liquor interest will 
not get the consideration given to the West Indian slave-owners. 

Though the teetotal party make much of the result in the case of 
Sharpe v. Wakefield, the growth of public opinion against the drink 
monopoly and against compensation, is not due to any such cause as 
can be found in the solitary verdict of a court of law. The fact that 
such a trial was necessary to decide whether the holder of a licence 
had any interest in such licence beyond the year for which it was 
granted, and whether he could demand its renewal on the expiration 
of the term for which it was issued, shows that the point must have 
been extremely doubtful. That the decision given in the case was a 
surprise to many lawyers does not admit of a doubt ; that it was one 
of those cases in which law seemed to clash with justice is equally 
certain, Important as the result in this case may be, we must, how- 
ever, find other reasons for that change of opinion upon the matter 
of compensation, and which change or growth of opinion has led to 
its omission from the Veto Bill. 

It may be fairly assumed that public opinion, in any large or 
representative sense, is not influenced by the legal aspects of the 
question. Were there not other influences at work, the brewers and 
publicans would have little difficulty in sustaining their claims; for 
although we are advancing rapidly to the time when the selfish 
“mine” shall be usurped by the generous “ yours,”’ yet there are still 
a number of people whose ideas of what is right would be offended 
by their seeing an interest capriciously destroyed by what was a 
trick of the law rather than a measure of its justice. The truth is, 
the views of people are being influenced on this matter by considera- 
tions which are moulding opinion—particularly working-class opinion 
—upon other questions. It is the opinions which declare for the 
nationalisation of private ‘interests’? which make a Local Veto 
Bill without compensation possible. In these days private interests 
which give rise to effects which are seen to be opposed to the general 
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well-being are doomed ; for, where argument may not in itself avail, 
the ballot- box can command, and the proposal to prohibit the liquor 
trade without compensating those engaged in it is the greatest con- 
cession hitherto made in this country to what were but recently 
regarded as the rankest economic heresies. It is evident that we 
are advancing rapidly ; and it is probable that the introduction of a 
Veto Bill which makes no provision for compensation will give an 
immense impetus to the movement, which has for its object the 
nationalisation of other forms of monopoly. 

During the past ten or dozen years Socialistic ideas have made 
great headway. And, though in regard to some matters these ideas 
are somewhat nebulous and conflicting, upon other questions the 
opinions of the people who entertain them are unanimous and cohe- 
sive. This is particularly true of their opinions on the land and the 
minerals beneath it. A vast number of people who would have 
difficulty in accepting the usual resolution passed at Socialistic 
meetings, demanding the nationalisation of the means and instruments 
of production, distribution, and exchange, are in favour of land 
nationalisation. Among the working classes, book, pamphlet, and 
lecturer have done their work, and it would probably be difficult to 
find a meeting of trades unionists adverse to land nationalisation. 
Nor are such opinions confined to workmen, for business and profes- 
sional men are often found supporting them. 

But it is one thing to agree in favour of a principle and another 
to find a means of giving practical effect to it. In reference to land 
nationalisation, this difficulty shows itself in the schemes of its 
prominent advocates, and differences reveal themselves, especially 
when they come to consider whether the landlords should be com- 
pensated, and, if so, on what basis. Mr. Henry George hardly 
admits the right of the landlord to compensation, and w oat expro- 
priate his interest by a cumulative tax ; while Mr. Alfred R. Wallace 
has a plan for compensating the landlord by terminable annuities 
extending over two or three generations. This latter pian is inge- 
nious, but slow, and is not likely to commend itself to an electorate 
who look upon the vote as something which should bring them 
prompt and substantial relief. 

The precedent furnished by the Government in the Veto Bill 
is likely to turn the attention of the democracy to cheaper and more 
expeditious methods of dealing with the land and other monopolies, 
Various trades councils and w wiking-anee! s clubs are now considering 
the advisability of increasing the tax on land. Democratic opinion 
is made and put in motion more rapidly now than formerly. States- 
men to-day are not leaders but followers, and vie with each other 
in their readiness to shake by the hand whoever speaks in the name 
of Demos. There are not wanting lessons which may give us a clue 
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as to what may be the probable effect of the action of the Govern- 
ment on the liquor question, so far as working class opinion is 
concerned. Take one instance: What have been the consequences 
of Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home Rule? It has led to the birth 
of the Independent Labour Party, which is bringing about the 
consolidation of Socialistic opinion. Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends 
have taken Mr. Parnell as their Mentor, have adopted his policy of 
independent action, and are resolved to coerce where they cannot 
persuade. The analogy between the position of the Irish party and 
the English Labour party may not hold good in all points, or 
Mr. Gladstone’s change of front on Home Rule may have been wise 
or unwise. These are, however, subsidiary points so far as the 
lesson to be learned from that change is concerned. The point to 
be noticed is this: that the action of a great statesman upon one 
question has furnished such an object lesson to a section of the 
English democracy as to lead to the formation of a new party, which 
may in a short time become a deciding force in politics. When we 
have regard to such occurrences and note their effects on parties and 
public opinion, are we not justified in looking upon the action of the 
Government on the liquor question as a precedent pregnant with 
potency, as not only an advance in itself, but as a step which is 
indicative of other directions in which similar advances can be made ? 
No reflecting student of affairs will deny its significance. 

There is no valid reason why the proposed method of dealing with 
the liquor monopoly should not be applied to other forms of mono- 
poly—to the land, or to any form of organized capital. It may be 
thought that the liquor trade differs from any other, that it is not 
regarded by the public in the same light as other “ interests,” that, 
say, there is no comparison between land and liquor. In some senses 
no doubt this is true, but both interests agree in this: that they were, 
until recently, both looked upon as forms of private property. The 
policy of the Government shows that the public no longer holds that 
opinion in regard to the liquor trade, and there are signs that the 
public may shortly come to the same conclusion on the matter of 
private property in land. 

Indeed, so far as compensation is concerned, there can be little 
doubt but that many of those engaged in the liquor trade could 
make out a much better claim than the lords of the soil. Many of 
the former are poor people—comparatively speaking—who have 
bought the houses they occupy, have spent their money on the im- 
provement of such houses for the purpose of carrying on a trade 
permitted by law; on the other hand, many “ landowners” never 
paid for their estates, have spent nothing in their improvement; in 
fact, it is notorious that in many localities whatever value the land 
possesses is due to the industry of the tenant. In towns, landowners 
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have reaped enormous gains from the mere existence of the com- 
munity, where the people contribute to the value of the land by 
every street which they lay down, every park they lay out, every 
child which they bring into the world. Has not the poor publican, 
who may have invested his savings in a business, a much better 
right to compensation than a ground landlord, should either be dis- 
turbed by the law in the presumed interests of the public ? 

The same reasons which lead to the demand for popular control of 
the liquor traffic are bringing public opinion to see the injustice of 
private ownership in land. Facilities for drinking are seen to have 
a demoralising effect on the people, and it is with the object of 
checking or putting an end to the evils of intemperance that popular 
control is sought. Now, what are the effects of private ownership 
in land? There are few who have paid attention to social problems 
but who are of opinion that the evils which are traceable to the 
monopoly in land are greater than those caused by that in drink. 
Many of those who have inquired into the subject of intemperance 
are of opinion that it is as often the result of poverty as its cause, 
and the greatest cause of poverty, of the unequal distribution of 
wealth, is private ownership in land. It is the parent of many evils. 
It has driven our population from the country to the town, from 
the airy village to the narrow, suffocating slum; it has torn the 
people from a life of purity, and forced them to one of idleness, 
degradation, and vice; it has enabled the sporting millionaire to 
banish the sheep and their shepherds from their native hills to make 
room for game to satisfy his lust to kill; the pale faces, narrow 
chests, emaciated bodies of our factory operatives; the labourer, with 
his shrunk frame and torn limbs, whose whole existence is an unequal 
struggle with poverty from the cradle to the grave—these be 
svhdenees of the evils of private ownership in land. We hear of the 
victims of drink, but what of those of landlordism! The teetotal 
party trot out their statistics, but when the most is made of them, 
they only prove that a small minority of our population directly 
suffer through strong drink. Not so with the victims of landlordism. 
Everyone suffers, save the landlord. A man may pledge himself 
against the use of strong drink, but he is compelled to use land in 
some form. 

We hear much of the depression in agriculture, yet the landlords 
draw about two hundred millions a year as rent. We hear of the 
burdens upon land, but the chief burden upon land is the land- 
lord. If, in the case of the land, as in that of liquor, money com- 
pensation could be dispensed with, the abolition of landlordism 
would be easy. With compensation it is a matter of money, without 
it is a mere matter of votes. Ifthe money which now goes into the 
pockets of landlords as rent could be appropriated to public uses, 
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there would be land and labour for all. Then, and only then, will 
Labour come into its heritage. Great as would be the benefits which 
would follow the suppression of the liquor trade, still greater would 
follow the abolition of landlordism. It has long been seen by land 
reformers that the prohibition of the liquor traffic would not in itself 
do much towards the settlement of the Labour question. To many 
of the workers the suppression of the liquor ‘traffic would not mean 
a decrease, but an increase, of competition. At present the drinking 
habits of certain workmen give value to sobriety, but under condi- 
tions where all were compelled to be sober, the teetotaller would not 
have the advantages he now enjoys. Thus, competition among the 
workers would be equalised and intensified. 

The increase of competition, together with the increased desire for 
improvement, which is certain to follow the enforced sobriety of the 
workman, will turn his attention to the land and other forms of 
monopoly. A time limit having been acted upon as a means of com- 
pensating brewers and publicans, the masses will ask themselves if 
the same policy cannot be pursued in regard to the land. It is not 
improbable that some of the supporters of the Veto Bill have sanc- 
tioned a prizciple without realising the extent of its application, of 
which they do not grasp the scope and significance. Landlords who 
are active supporters of Local Option may be asked to accept a time 
limit of possession as a preparation to the handing over of their 
estates to the people. Men of the middle-class, of the self-made 
man type, who have made money and bought an estate to acquaint 
the world with the fact, who take to politics late in life, with a view 
to round off a successful career in Parliament, may find themselves 
face to face with proposals to apply Local Option in directions they 
have not as yet contemplated. As candidates, such individuals may, 
in the near future, have to face audiences who know that, though 
the liquor question has been settled, the Labour question has not 
been solved; who will know, too, from bitter experience, that in 
order to live they must not only be prevented from drinking strong 
drink, but must also have the opportunity of eating something. On 
casting about, they will find that this opportunity can only be had 
from the land. 

Yes, the labour democracy has now its eyes upon the land, and 
its hands will follow its eyes. For though many politicians support 
Socialistic measures without knowing it—the Veto Bill included— 
the democracy, in its way, has more penetration. Socialists see that 
there is no difference in principle between the Veto Bill and proposals 
to subject any other trade or industry to public control in the most 
absolute sense of the term. The power which does the one can do 
the other, and that power is an aggressive minority ; for though we 
have come to the days of democracy, the minority still governs, as it 
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always did. The much-praised individualism by which the great- 
ness of the country was supposed to have been built up, is now seen 
to consist mainly of a selfish, soulless indifferentism, and its prosaic 
creed is overshadowed by the gospel which is more concerned to 
make men than money. The aggressive and collective action of the 
enlightened minority has taken the place of the strong man in 
politics ; the direct and nimble logic of the earnest man declares for 
justice,” and the strongest statesman finds he must yield to the 
demand or be driven to the wall. 

Indeed, what was once looked upon as strength in a statesman has 
now become a weakness—in so far as such strength consists in a 
clinging to old ways or in a distrust of the new ideas of the day. 
Take Mr. John Morley’s case. His is a case in which we see a 
crippling of influence owing to his individualistic leanings, because 
such leanings have given rise to the impression that he is indifferent 
to the claims of Labour. But Mr. Morley is moving like many more. 
Times without number he has declared himself opposed to legislative 
interference with the working hours of adult men, yet he is a 
member of a Government pledged to support an eight hours’ Bill 
for miners, and is a party to a Veto Bill without compensation, the 
latter measure being, in the opinion of most individualists, much 
more objectionable than the former. Thus it is that Juhn Morley, 
the disciple of J. S. Mill—not without some searchings of heart, we 
may imagine—tinds himself engulphed in the Socialistic maelstrom. 
Nor is Mr. Morley singular. His case is mentioned because it is 
typical, and to show that most out and out individualists, while they 
condemn Socialism in theory, are compelled to put it in practice— 
compelled to descend from their philosophic pedestals into the séance 
of modern politics, there to move about under the “control” of 
guiding spirits like the Rev. H. Price Hughes, Mr. Keir Hardie, and 
all those who desire “ to organise in law their opinions upon all 
subjects.”’ 

When we look at the rapid development of public opinion, and 
remember that public opinion is only legislation in a nebulous con- 
dition, we see the connection between liquor, land, and labour. For 
the first time in history the odds in the race of life—that is to say 
the votes—are in favour of Labour and Humanity. The programmes 
of rival political parties, though they may not know it, are a mere 
conjugation of the verb to nationalise, but no legislative proposal 
hitherto made is so well calculated to show the democracy how it 
may achieve its ends as the Veto Bill. A time limit in lieu of com- 
pensation is even preferable to graduated taxation as a means of 
substituting collective for private ownership, and it is probable that 
we shall hear a good deal of it in the near future. 
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THE PAPACY. 
I.—ITS POSITION AND AIMs. 


Ir is a fact, not less remarkable than unexpected, that in our day 
there should be an unmistakable renewal of strength and vitality in 
the Papacy ; a fact all the more striking since the substrata, both 
moral and material, on which rested the power of Rome, had appar- 
ently been so completely swept away as to render such a resurrection 
at least highly improbable. The foundations of this power were 
three : materially, the Temporal Power; morally, a world more or 
less accepting dogmatic teaching; and, lastly, the almost universal 
ignorance of all classes, shared by all Christian peoples alike, as to 
the authority on which these pretensions were based. 

But, in the memory of middie-aged men, all this has changed. 
And yet, after a lapse of a few years we behold the Church of 
Rome making strides towards the recovery of all that had been lost, 
at a rate which, if continued, must, within a measurable space of 
time, tend considerably to change the existing state of affairs, not 
only in Europe, but in the United States of America and the great 
South American Republics. Whether, as the Church believes, this 
comes from the silent and irresistible power of the teaching of the 
Galilean, accompanied by a fresh and direct guidance from Above, 
is hardly a matter for discussion in these pages ; but to endeavour 
to ascertain some of the more mundane causes at work, and to what 
the Church of Rome, in another sense, attributes it, can be here 
examined without incurring the odiwm theologicum. Broadly speaking, 
the belief amongst all churchmen is that Truth must prevail, especi- 
ally their particular kind of truth, whilst to the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic no truth can be truth unless associated with, and subject 
to, the discipline of the Roman Church. The aspect of the world and 
of society, as it presents itself to him, is that there are thousands of 
right-thinking men, who, loathing the general demoralization which 
(the Church holds) must accompany Radicalism, Socialism, Anarch- 
ism, and all the other “isms” which weaken authority, or instil the 
doctrine of public plunder, are gradually, by their example and 
precepts, leavening the masses who, if left to themselves, would 
enforce the doctrine of rapine with the knife and bomb. To control 
this movement is the Church’s aim; to stand above and guide it, her 
destiny. For Churchmen hold they are in a better position to do 
this than the Statesman, who is always, more or less, the puppet of 
faction, or the Member of Parliament who is paid, or wants to be 
paid, for his services, and is therefore no longer a free agent. 
And holding this view, the Church has the incalculable advantage of 
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being true to itself, and is not continually subjected to the humilia- 
tion of having to say one thing one day and another the next. 
Popes, Cardinals, and Archbishops (in the Church of Rome bien en- 
fendv) are not nowadays counters in the game of political poker ; 
and jobbery enters very little into their preferment. In their office 
they are independent of the many-headed, and the consequence is 
that, down to the lowest clergy, there is a freedom of action permitted 
which is not possible amongst other sects, or with those dissenters, 
who, viewing with envy the good things belonging to other communi- 
ties, are of necessity chained to the wheels of that party in politics 
who have cast aside such puerilities as rights in property. Thus 
the Church of Rome is able to maintain discipline, a discipline 
against which revolt is rare. 

It must be remarked, however, in passing, that we occasionally 
see what appears to be a mutiny amongst the lower priesthood 
of Rome, but it is more apparent than real, whilst the power to 
crush it is ten times more real than apparent. And the possi- 
bility of those revolts taking place is being rapidly removed, for 
the ignorant Irish priest, and the still more ignorant Hungarian, 
the cause of so much trouble recently in both countries, are being 
gradually replaced by men of enlightenment and culture, whilst 
the merest whisper of excommunication would at once effectually 
sweep these mutineers into the’ nethermost limbo, by invalidat- 
ing their administration of the Sacraments. Thus, though the 
policy of the See of Rome appears to lean towards Socialism, the 
underlying motive of it is essentially conservative, in the truer and 
broader meaning of the word; conservative in the main idea of matri- 
monially keeping society together, conservative as to the right of 
parents to have their children taught what religion, and how much 
of it, they please ; conservative in the elementary idea that theft by 
Acts of Parliament is always theft. And it is a remarkable fact that 
there is not at the present time in any Cabinet, or in any Opposition 
in Europe, a single Statesman of the first rank who, being a Roman 
Catholic, is identified with Radicalism, whilst in such Radical 
Cabinets as contain second and third rate politicians who are 
Catholics, the general drift of their policy is favourable to the exten- 
sion of the Pope’s power ; as, for instance, in England at this moment, 
where Home Rule on the one hand, and the destruction of the State 
Churches in Wales, England, and Scotland on the other, play 
absolutely and directly into the hands of the Vatican. 

We may now turn for a moment to 2 consideration of the causes 
at work in producing an undeniable return to a Belief in the Super- 
natural—in something outside ourselves—with its corollary, namely, 
un increase in the number of educated men who are again accepting 
the tenets and doctrines of the most dogmatic faith known to mankind. 
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Taking this side of the question first, and leaving aside the 
personal aspect of Catholicism, nothing is more remarkable than the 
number of persons nowadays who are in earnest about Religion of 
some sort. ‘The mere material increase of churches, chapels, bene- 
fices, hospitals, homes, and innumerable charities directly connected 
with various religions : the enormous augmentation in the number of 
people who devote themselves to the service of the God they severally 
worship : the fierceness of the struggle over the question of religious 
education, all indicate an interest in things spiritual that has gained 
force within the last twenty or thirty years. In spite of the never- 
ceasing thunder of the higher criticism, in spite of the immense 
increase in churches of other denominations where greater latitude of 
judgment is permitted, the Church of Rome gains ground. It is true 
the Church of England has also made marvellous strides, and that 
Nonconformity is not lagging in the race, but all this only goes to 
prove that there is a very remarkable outburst of religious feeling 
amongst all creeds and all classes, probably unparalleled since that 
wonderful person, St. Paul, invented and promulgated the creed he 
was pleased to call Christ’s. 

It is a trite remark that the impetus which directs any great 
movement, moral, social, or political, is almost always imparted 
through that most powerful of all leverages which we call personal 
influence, that incomprehensible attribute which more than anything 
else under the sun seems to reveal hyperphysical guidance in human 
affairs. Nor is the exercise of this power reft for ever from the 
spiritual world because Darwin has investigated or Spencer thought. 
Under this influence an Atheist becomes a Believer as easily as an 
honest man accepts Home Rule, though admitting that both may be 
unconsciously influenced by fear of a hell of some kind. 

The two most striking instances of personal influence, in our day, 
are Leo XIII. and Mr. Gladstone. Of the latter the statement will 
be generally accepted by any who have come within the witchery of 
that Stutesman’s charm of manner and power of persuasion, whilst 
of Leo XIII. the same can be unhesitutingly said, though it is more 
difficult to measure the effect in his case, seeing that the Pope is 
still actively at work, whilst Mr. Gladstone has made his mark for 
good or ill; and also from the fact that whereas the Pope’s influence 
stretches over nearly the whole civilised world, Mr. Gladstone’s has 
been practically confined to the advancement or ruin of his own 
country. 

Now to those to whom the privilege of conversing with Leo XIII. 
has been extended; to those who look below the surface of things 
and realise that everything the Pope says, does, thinks, or writes, is 
the outcome of deep and earnest thought, exercised by one of the 
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most powerful minds of our day, a dim adumbration of this influ- 
ence and its consequences reveals itself. 

The frequenter of the Vatican instinctively learns that no one 
within those walls differs with that wonderful old man; that the 
mind lingering in that frail tenement of flesh and blood is keen, 
alert, and self-reliant; that to the Pope assertion of unlimited 
authority is no effort, that it is part and parcel of his nature, enabling 
him to set aside a pompous Cardinal more easily than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury can a beadle. For this Pope is a great power—a far 
greater potentate than the king who sits in his palace on the other 
side of the Tiler—and, if the supposed visitor be a Catholic, to him 
a divine personage, divinely inspired, borne up in his counsels by 
the Almighty God of the universe, and guarded from error by 
Omniscience. To him the delicate life hanging by a thread in the 
attenuated frame is nothing but a miracle, as indeed it is to others 
who only take a material view of the fact; whilst that the mind of 
this aged man is still capable of bearing the strain of incessant 
labour, fills many with amazement. This is no fancy portrait of 
Leo XIII. That his life is being miraculously prolonged is now 
very generally accepted by the faithful, and, even by medical men, 
it is looked on as phenomenal that so light a spark should not have 
Leen extinguished at least twelve or fifteen years ago. 

It is patent to any one reading the daily papers that the Vatican 
is becoming more and more a factor in European politics, not alone 
in matters of general policy, but in all social and religious ques- 
tions; that it has a hand in the making and unmaking of govern- 
ments; that it influences elections (in some countries and certain 
localities to the extent of controlling them altogether) ; that it takes 
its part in the burning question of the education of the people; and, 
lastly, that in the New Worlds that are being brought under colon- 
ising influences, such as Central Africa, it is destined to play a by 
no means insignificant rd/e, 

And who but Leo XIII. guides and directs this policy ? 

Reason as we may, blink facts as much as we like, the Pope, in 
the silence of his austerely furnished room, with his simple fare 
of pasta and cold water, is a power in shaping the destinies of the 
world greater than the Czar, greater than Emperor William, greater 
than all the Foreign Secretaries who fret and fume on the political 
stage in the length and breadth of Europe. 

And why? Because he embodies the idea of a persistent, un- 
wavering policy, with one distinct aim, an aim that will outlive 
him ; that will be followed with the relentlessness of a sleuth-hound 
by his successors. Triple Alliances will have crumbled, dual monar- 
chies have split into fragments, the sun may have set on the British 
Empire, Republics rise and fall, but still this one supreme object 
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will be in view, everything moral and material will be utilised with 
that sole idea, everything which stands in its way crushingly and 
persistently set aside. And this terrible power is, and must con- 
tinue to be, in the hands of the only true Autocrat living, a man 
who need not be swayed by faction, master of himself and master 
of thousands of highly trained men who blindly do as he bids, Chan- 
cellor of his own Exchequer, with no one to question the use of the 
immense sum; that flow into his coffers. He is the only Autocrat 
free from the res angusta domi; he has no personal family worries : 
Royal Marriage Acts cannot afflict his dreams, and complicated 
dynastic arrangements do not affect him. 

But to the outside public a latter-day Pope often seems to be 
merely the Spiritual head of the Roman Church, occasionally seen at 
some festival in the Sistine Chapel, whilst the rest of his time is 
taken up in receiving ladies in black veils—mostly Protestant and 
mostly American—in granting audiences to some wandering 
Britisher with a new patent for the Union of the Churches, or in 
dispensing blessings and indulgences on hordes of amiable pilgrims 
(personally conducted) who have taken the Vatican, Lourdes, or 
anywhere else, in their trip. 

But however true this might have been of other Popes, it is dis- 
tinetly not the case with Leo XIII. It is true he is compelled to 
go through many of these trivialities, for women are still women, 
and noodles are not as extinct as the dodo, but the amount of work 
of other kinds he gets through, and its extreme importance, is known 
to few. The diplomatic correspondence alone, carried on chiefly by 
his very able Secretary of State, Cardinal Rampoila, but verified and 
examined in every line by His Holiness himself, would occupy the 
time of most men to the exclusion of everything else. In addition 
to this are naturally all the ‘ Cares of the Church,” its government, 
preferments, missions; the political bearing of every Act of every 
Parliament, as affecting the Papacy; an analytical scrutiny into 
the lives of all the Roman hierarchy; a study of the personal 
character of every Statesman of eminence ; the ever-shifting kaleido- 
scope of European foreign relations; and countless other matters— 
Home Rule in Ireland, Catholicism in America, religious questions 
in Austria, with everything else embraced in the universal dominion 
of the Church. 

And now a word as to the spiritual condition of the hierarchy of 
Rome. ‘To the student of history it seems indisputable that a great 
boon and blessing has befallen the Church of Rome through the loss 
of its temporalities. To any one familiar with the “ good old days” 
of Roman society thirty years ago—the ease and luxury of the 
great Prince Cardinals, their fat revenues, their palaces, their 
nephews and also their nieces, and the pomp and splendour of their 
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lives—the existing state of affairs in the Catholic world of Rome 
presents a marvellous change. A visit nowadays to a Cardinal or a 
Monsignore is quite another thing: no relations of cither sex 
dangling about his Eminence’s ante-chamber, no lacqueys in livery, 
no great rumbling coach with fat horses ; nothing of this—all gone ; 
nothing but austere and decorous economy. And by a process common 
in all lives, improved domestic economy has produced higher spiritu- 
ality, has revived that earnestness essential to success in anything, and 
has added a dignity to their position in the eyes of the vulgar which 
luxury had never succeeded in imparting. Further, what was true 
of the Prelates was true of the Pope, whose very person grew more 
and more sacred the less he came in contact with the outer world. 
Rome gained immeasurably by the loss of her ridiculous Papal 
Army, laughable as a menace, perilous as rendering it obligatory 
under certain circumstances to take part in European quarrels. 

But now the Vatican works the polling-booth, an infinitely surer 
and more effective force, and one which it is almost beyond the 
powers of any State to control. 

Thus round the person of Leo XIII. a strength has accumulated 
unknown to modern Papacy, whilst, personally, no Pope for centuries 
has been more implicitly obeyed or more devoutly reverenced. 
Nevertheless, it is also clearly his own remarkable personality which 
has greatly contributed to this state of affairs, coupled with the fact 
that the loss of the temporal power, and, with it, relief from the 
trumperies which take up the time of ordinary Royalties, has left him 
at leisure to devote his great intellect to what may be properly 
called the legitimate business of his position. Then again, it is a 
fair speculation as to how far even Leo XIII.’s extraordinarily pious 
mind, as proved by the blameless purity of his pre-papal life, would 
have stood that greatest of all human trials, elevation to an exalted 
position, coupled with power. As it is, the transcendental has 
remained conspicuous in him. To himself, and to millions of others, 
he is above all human consideration of earthly weakness and incapable 
of wrong-doing; for the simple fact that he has had no opportunity 
to show, through erring, that he is fallible. 

It is said that Leo XIII. has not changed in the smallest degree 
since his election to the chair of St. Peter, but it must be pointed 
out that it was certainly not anticipated that that quiet, calm, and 
holy mind had another side to it which would entitle it to rank with 
Bismarck’s or that of the shrewdest of modern Statesmen—namely, a 
fixity of purpose that none have excelled: a personal courage that 
would smile at the stake: and a grasp of all questions, social, moral, 
or political, equalled by few. Add to this an undoubting belief that 
he is God’s Alter Eyo here below, not alone in matters concerning 
the Church, but in all things secular as well; add again his firm 
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faith that this God takes cognisance of the traditional sparrow on 
the house top, and is for ever guiding the world through the Pope 
and through the Pope alone ; add his extraordinary personal influence 
(before laid stress on), and last, but by no means least, the financial 
condition of the Papacy (more flourishing than it has been for cen- 
turies), and it would appear that the power of the Pope is not dead 
in the person of Leo XIIi. 

One word as regards the finances of the Papacy. This will naturally 
be vehemently contradicted, but there is not a shadow of doubt that 
vast sums have been and are being accumulated. The expenses of 
the old régime far exceeded the revenue—the expenses nowadays 
fall far below the receipts which flow into the coffers of the Vatican 
from all parts of the world. There is now no waste, no extravagance ; 
and no man can come forward and say that he knows a nephew or 
niece of a modern cardinal for whom an estate has been bought. 

And now we come to the main consideration, as to what underlies 
all Papal policy ; a question fraught with vast importance, not alone 
to Europe, but to the entire world. 

The aim of this policy is the Restoration of the Temporal 
Power. That this is the leading idea of the Vatican, the pivot on 
which everything turns, can be said without fear of contradiction. 
The precise form that this restoration will assume may not have 
taken definite shape even in Leo XIII.’s mind; but, as far as is 
known to one who stands near His Holiness and knows, or thinks 
he knows, the views the Pope holds on this subject, there is never a 
moment’s wavering in the belief of the Holy Father that it will come 
about. It may not be Leo XIII., nor the next, nor the next after 
him, but it is the immutable intention of God in the government of 
His Church that His Vicegerent shall be an independent Sove- 
reign. For a Pope without a territory of his own is a theological 
anomaly, a crime against the majesty of God himself, and thus the 
present position of the Pope is that of a prisoner—altogether an 
intolerable position of affairs. To a Protestant or Nonconformist, and 
to those who care for none of these things, this statement must 
appear preposterous and exaggerated. To these people the medieval 
Papal bogey has long since been laid to rest, and they scarcely 
allow an all-directing Providence to have as much te do with things 
mundane as the voters of West Ham. But to millions of their 
fellow-men this view means the safety of their souls, for it is part 
and parcel of that Religion which they hold to be the one, and only 
true, Revelation. 

Thus it comes about that the Pope cannot divest himself of his 
attribute of temporal sovereignty, and is genuinely a prisoner through 
force majeure; for it isextremely doubtful if the Italian Government, 
answerable for the peace of Rome, even if it did not affect the peace 
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of Europe, could permit him to cross the Tiber. At the present 
moment the Italian people are in no humour to be played with, and 
it would be impossible to foresee the consequences of such an un- 
wonted spectacle. Saving to a few Radicals and unbelievers, the 
Pope is to the Italians not only a priest, but a King, an idea indoe- 
trinated by every kind of means, preached in a thousand pulpits, and 
enforced in the confessional as a condition of Absolution. That this 
long confinement to the Vatican, by accentuating the position of the 
Pope as that of a prisoner, is a canker that is most surely eating its 
way into the body politic of Italy, and that it is a deep-seated 
disease, nestling in the very heart of the kingdom, few can contradict. 
And now for a moment let us consider what are the chances, 
proximate or remote, in favour of the realisation of this dream of 
restored temporal power, and what are the forces, moral or physical, 
on which so astute a man as Leo XIII. relies to give it substance. 
How can he burst these bonds, how move this mountain ? Indeed, 
it truly does seem chimerical that a few unarmed priests should once 
more surround a Sovereign Pontiff, treating with foreign powers on 
equal terms; but a glance at the current state of affairs in Europe 
shows that in many countries the Pope has a rapidly increasing follow- 
ing which is growing more and more militant and aggressive, and 
that the Vatican is no longer a quantity that can be ignored. In 
Belgium only recently the Catholics have “ swept the board.” In 
Austria-Hungary the violent quarrel that apparently culminated in 
the defeat of the Papal party has ended practically in a victory for 
the Holy See, in the sense that it has clearly shown how powerful 
is the Roman influence in the dual kingdom ; an influence which has 
most distinctly gained ground by thestruggle. In Russia the Roman 
Catholic question is one of extreme intricacy and delicacy, inter- 
woven as it is with slumbering national aspirations, as in Poland, 
and with the hardly less dangerous feeling that exists amongst the 
Catholics of Russia proper, who, though a small minority, are far 
better organised and far more highly instructed than the adherents 
of the Orthodox Church. Nor must it be assumed that the Church 
of Rome is either indifferent to, or taking no cognizance of, those 
struggles towards the daylight of liberty which agitate Russia ; 
and though the Church weuld not for a moment sanction the 
methods adopted by these revolutionaries, still she would seek to 
guide this disruptive force in a direction that would tend to her own 
advantage, by aiding the downtrodden to throw off the influence of a 
clergy whom she thinks heretical or whose interests are too closely 
allied with those of the oppressors. And here let it be remarked that 
the Czar is not the head of the Greek Church, so that the reconcili- 
ation of East and West would in no way affect his authority. 
Turning to France, we have an excellent illustration of Papal 
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policy in the recognition of the Republic by the Holy See. The 
powers that be are the arrangement sanctioned pro tem. by Provi- 
dence, eryo by the Pope. The vast mijority of respectable French 
Catholics were Republicans, and only a small clique, with their own 
fish to fry, clung to the effete House of Bourbon. By this one stroke 
of policy the Pope has gainéd enormously in France. The clamour of 
opponents was directed more against the Roman Catholics for their 
political than their religious views. The average Frenchman was 
more than content that his women-folk should have a church to go 
to, and if the priest, by superior orders, accepted the political situa- 
tion, he in his turn would leave him alone. 

In Germany the officious party affecting to be Papal is losing ground, 
through the self-seeking and violence of its leaders; but on the 
other hand, in Southern Germany and Bavaria, where the anti- 
dynastic feeling is gaining rapidly, and where the Catholics largely 
and this force 
will certainly act centrifugally as the various and heterogeneous 


predominate, the power of the Pope is increasing ; 
nationalities grow more and more tired of their Lutheran Sergeant- 
major. 

In Norway and Sweden, as well as in Holland and Denmark, the 
Church of Rome is acquiring many recruits amongst those who begin 
to see that their Legislative Assemblies, like our House of Commons, 
are mere talking shops, where genuine legislation is always subor- 
dinated to party strategy ; whilst as to Spain, Rome would find men 
to fight for her even in the ranks of her most bloodthirsty anarchists. 
For however big a scoundrel a Spaniard may be, he has a religious 
horror of going to perdition—and that, after all, counts for a good 
deal. 

Briefly we would pass over the United States, but noting that 
the increase of Catholicism is very remarkable. Is it entirely uncon- 
nected with the regiments of American women who annually move 
heaven and earth to obtain an audience of His Holiness? Women 
in all lands, save those of the faith of Islam, are the great propa- 
gandists, and the next thing to talking about the sweet, dear, noble, 
kind Pope (&c., &c.), is to believe in his religion, get your friends 
to believe in it, and build and endow churches for it. 

Next we come to England, leaving aside Portugal and the great 
South American Republics, all entirely Catholic. Ifere we are so 
deeply concerned that it is a matter of regret that the exigencies of 
space permit only a very superficial view of the matter. But un- 
questionably in no country in the world is the Pope’s power more 
speedily advancing than in ours. The briefest retrospect shows 
low rapidly we have passed from fanatical hatred to tolerance, and 
now to indifference—the last always the most dangerous state. This 
as to the world politic. But it is to the world of thought that we 
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must turn to measure the strides that are being made. Thought in 
Oxford and Cambridge, and in learned societies generally in Eng- 
land, during the last thirty years, can fairly be said to have gone 
through the following epitomized phases. First, a general awakening 
of scientific interest in all things, including the credentials of 
Belief. Next, a militant Atheism, which took it for granted it had 
pulverized the First Cause for ever. Then a bold type of Agnosticism, 
whose smothering logic ended in an admission that it knew no more 
of the Unknowable than any chimney-sweep in London. Then the 
milk-and-water type of Unbeliever—afraid of his own deductions— 
wearying the world with complaints of wanting to know, and not 
knowing how to. Then another type—a man not afraid to say he 
hoped there was a Heaven, and that he would like to get there some- 
how; andso on, to that vast majority of English men and women who 
clung, and still cling, to a belief in a life beyond this, to be reached 
through the teachings of Christ—people whose love stretched 
across the grave, who preferred Christ to Bradlaugh, and thought 
the Virgin Mary a better pattern for their daughters than Madame 
Blavatsky. But though it is not contended for 1 moment that this 
revival has been greater amongst Catholics than amongst Protestants, 
it is beyond doubt that the Catholics seem to have profited more by 
it than at first appears explainable. But some of the causes are not 
far to seek. Foremost amongst these may be cited the entire absence 
of Keclesiastical Discipline in the Churches of Great Britain of all 
kinds, and notably in that specifically of England. So to this 
Church, outnumbering all other denominations put together, we 
must look for some explanation of these phenomena. And these 
are, first the entire absence of theological concord amongst the clergy, 
so that men can remain in the fold of the Church and draw its 
emoluments, holding views which diverge as the poles, a fatal weak- 
ness in any organization, and yet proclaimed, by a singular fatuity, 
as an advantage. Without discipline and authority there can be no 
cohesion, and the house divided against itself must fall. Next in 
order is the want of education of our clergy, whose learning is in- 
versely as the difficulty of dealing with modern criticism. Then 
the class from which the clergy are greatly recruited, the Church 
having become a mere profession, crowded by men without a single 
qualification to instruct or guide. Then the intolerable and inco- 
herent rubbish of the modern sermon and the eternal begging. It 
is admittedly an army whose drummer would pull the general’s 
nose, and is, therefore, not likely to do much in the field. On the 
other hand, the discipline of the Church of Rome is complete. 
tome knows the value of dogma, and sces the tendency of the 
Church of England to split up into numberless sects. It knows that 
the Archbishop of Cunterbury can no more compel the mildest 
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curate to conform to his views than a bumboat woman alongside a 
man-of-war can cause the Captain to swallow her fly-blown pies. 
Rome sees that the Church in England is the battleground of polities; 
that the Coronation Oath and Oath of Supremacy are nothing in the 
scale with six or seven votes in Parliament. It sees the sects who 
band themselves under the banner of Nonconformity bunting the 
Church to death like a pack of wolves, kept quiet for a time by one 
bit of endowment after another being sacrifived to them. In the 
straits that are befalling the Church in England, Rome sees her 
opportunity, and therefore great efforts are made. The ordinary 
Protestant has little or no idea of the rapidity of the spread of 
Catholicism in London alone, fostered not alone by the activity of 
the priests, but by the energy and zeal of the Roman Catholic laity. 

Of course there is the “smart” side of Catholicism, which sends 
its servants to the parish church, and tukes itself off to the Oratory ; 
but that is inseparable from all creeds; und even if they do prefer 
the Jesuits and Carmelites to the Secular clergy, still these people 
all think one way, all recognise the supreme authority of the Pope, 
and could be counted on to range themselves on his side were there 
an Armageddon of Beliefs. 

The policy of the Papacy is ever one of Opportunism, and, though 
occasionally some of its lieutenants may say or do things that 
exasperate the members of other communities, is, on the whole 
conciliatory. The Pope’s recent Letter to the English People repre- 
sents fairly the attitude which Rome would assume to all outside 
her pale, and but for the concluding paragraph recommending 
prayers to the Virgin Mary, there is really little to which any 
churchman could object. Moreover, quite recently His Ioliness 
has consented to Catholic youths attending Oxford and Cambridge; 
a step taken in spite of much opposition on the part of prelates, 
past and present, notably Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Vaughan, 
and Cardinal Paul Cullen. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the advantages which will accrue 
to the Church of Rome by this concession. This is also an instance 
of how singularly well-informed the Pope is. The Cardinal and his 
bishops preferred the exotic type of youth tied permanently to the 
priests’ apron-strings; but not so the large-minded Pope. Even now 
this education wrangle is a thorny one in Catholic England. 

And now briefly to summarize the other causes which in England 
seem to foster, if not to facilitate, the advance of Roman pretensions. 

They are as follows, and their sequence is the measure of their 
importance :— 

The Home Rule movement in Ireland, with the power thrown 
into the hands of the priests of re-endowment of the Roman Church 
and the establishment. of a Catholic University. Disestablishment 
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and disendowment of the Church of England in all parts of Great 
Britain. Final extinction of ecclesiastical authority by removal of 
the bishops from the House of Lords. The administration of all 
charities by secular bodies. The absence of religious training in 
schools, leaving future generations to be captured by the much more 
alluring Church of Rome. The want of education and general 
lowering of tone of the Protestant clergy. The Radical policy 
which openly makes of all religions a party question to be worked 
for party motives. 

These are some of the chief reasons for thinking that the Papal 
policy is destined to gain ground with us. And certainly, as regards 
the last, it is difficult to see why a Roman Catholic party should not 
be formed who would become as politically important as water- 
drinkers or anti-vaccinationists, whilst he would be a bold man who 
would assert beforehand that an English Prime Minister could not 
be found to buy their votes. There is nothing to prevent the 
Catholics becoming a power in England, and patriotism would 
easily be reconciled with loyalty to the Pope. 

Reserved as the last, and, as being the most important, is the 
consideration of Italy. 

The sfatus quo of United Italy is the great stumbling-block in the 
way of an immediate realisation of the Pope’s wishes; for neither 
this Pope, nor the next, nor any of the scores that will follow, will 
ever relinguish the idea of reigning again in Rome. All schemes 
for establishing a temporal power in Malta, Cyprus, or anywhere 
else, are scouted as ridiculous, for the Holy See is Rome, and Rome 
is the Holy See. This has practically become an Article of Faith ; a 
dogma which no Bull could strengthen nor Pope set aside, even 
were he willing. ‘The tradition of St. Peter has hallowed Rome for 
the Catholic faith, and to many Catholics it is a holier spot than the 
Tomb of Christ Himself. 

So the Temporal Power will be re-established in Rome, and with 
this in view, let us see what the Vatican thinks of Italy. 

The unity, or rather cohesion, of Italy has been greatly imperilled 
during the last few years by innumerable disintegrating processes 
which no legislation can avert; by its deplorably bad government ; 
and by the poverty and misery of the people, crushed by taxation. 
The peace and contentment of the old days is gone: right or 
wrong, the mass of the people believe they are robbed and plun- 
dered. To them Minister means place-hunting rascal; banker 
means swindler; Municipal Councillor, a fraudulent contractor ; 
Deputy, a pettifogging attorney (if from Sicily, Calabria, or Sar- 
dinia, in the pay of the brigand) ; the railway official is in league 
with the van robber; the custom-house officer goes shares with the 
smuggler ; the post-office clerks live by stealing stamps and inter- 
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cepting post-office orders ; the village doctor poisons by order of the 
Government;* and so on through the whole gamut ef adminis- 
tration. 

Italy, in the estimation of those most concerned is, to the 
clerical mind, rotten to the core; a tottering State bolstered up by 
international jealousies alone, a nation whose vauity is fed by the 
foolish parade of a costly Army and an unnecessary Navy, ruled over 
by an alien who cannot even speak good Italian, whose father sold 
half his own kingdom to seat himself on the Pope’s throne. 

On the other hand, the Church believes that all the poorer and 
most of the middle and respectable classes sigh for the good old days 
—all save the political adventurer and the money-lender.’ The 
Church, therefore, bides its time until the bubble bursts ; probably 
after the great war so long foretold, when Europe will resolve into 
its natural elements ; when Italy, leaning on that fatal reed Eng- 
land, will have ceased to be anything but a geographical expression, 
with France extended all along the maritime Alps to Genoa, Venice 
once more Austrian, with Lombardy thrown in to ‘ compensate ” 
her for the loss of Herzegovina and Bosnia, formed into a new state 
with Hungary and Servia, whilst Umberto will be handed back 
politely to reign in Turin—if he has recognised on which side his 
bread is buttered, a faculty which has always hitherto distinguished 
the House of Savoy. The rest of Italy may have formed some kind 
of Republic, its capital Florence, leaving Rome, and a possible twenty 
or thirty miles’ radius of the Campagna, for the Pope. Here the 
Head of the Church will reign as an independent sovereign over a 
neutral state, will levy his own taxes (which would be a species of 
municipal rate), and will once more strike his own effigy on coins 
which the experience of Pio Nono’s attempt will keep up to the 
proper standard, This small spot on earth, dedicated to the service 
of God, will be under the guarantee of all the Powers, will require 
no lines of circumvallation, no soldiers, and no ships, and Rome will 
once more become what it had been for nearly seventeen hundred 
years (with a brief interval), the home of the Head of the only True 
Church. 

And the Vatican need not trouble itself much to bring about 
this state of affairs. By abstention on the part of the faithful in 
Italy from all political matters, power is gradually slipping into 
the hands which must ruin the country. With authority set at 
nought and bankruptcy at her doors, resources sucked dry, credit 
blasted, with the Triple Alliance fading away (her only support), 
bullied by France, deserted by England, Italy, the Italy of Umberto, 

(1) A prevalent belief during cholera epidemics. 


(2) And it must be admitted by any one knowing Italy, past and present, thal :hey 
certainly were far more contented in those days. 
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Crispi, Rudini, and Co., is tottering to destruction. And this must 
render the restoration of the temporal power a European necessity, 
for the simple reason that, failing an Italian king, no other person 
except the Pope would be allowed by the other Powers to seat him- 
self there. 

So, in the eyes of the Church, Cavour’s noble experiment has been 
tried and has failed. He expected too much of human nature of the 
Italian variety, or knew too little of his countrymen. Time is 
demonstrating beyond doubt that fixity of purpose, or the national 
instinct beyond that engendered of vanity, is a quality lacking in 
the Latin races. As with the French peasantry and middle classes, 
so the Italians of the corresponding class only ask to be left alone, 
end in their hearts curse their rulers, struggling for plunder in the 
distant capital. So the Vatican looks on quietly until everything 
Italian has gone to smash, when the Army has died for want of 
provisions, when the Fleet has been seized by her creditors, when 
France garrisons Spezia and a Russian Squadron is moored in the Bay 
of Naples, when the last hungry deputy has scraped the final soldo 
out of the treasury-chest, and has retired to make boots, once more, 
in his village, when the carabiniere and the brigand, the financiere 
and the contrabandista picnic amicably under the shade of the 
chestnut—then the time will be at hand for the great Restitution, 
and once more the character of Holy Father will unite with that of 
Sovereign Pontiff. 


J. W. Gampier. 
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IIL.—HUNGARY AND THE VATICAN. 


Ir is only within the last ten or fifteen years that the Socialist 
movement in Austria has called for notice. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Socialist party has won over nearly all the Viennese work- 
men; with each successive strike the workmen of the western pro- 
vinces have followed suit. Definite organization and regular leader- 
ship have been accompanied by the exclusion of the more violent 
revolutionists, and universal suffrage has taken its place in the fore- 
front of the party programme on a level with an eight-hours’ day. 
On this point the Socialists will brook no delay. They have con- 
demned in advance every scheme which falls short of universal 
suffrage pure and simple, and they suspect Parliament of wishing 
for no reform at all. Vienna is the centre of the movement, and 
the scene of innumerable demonstrations. Millions of workmen with 
red flowers in their buttonholes assemble on Sundays and march 
through the faubourgs to the magnificent Ringstrasse, to shout in 
front of the imposing temple with its Greek columns and marble 
statues, where the peers and the deputies are about to decide the fate 
of universal suffrage. ‘Vive le Allgemeine Stimmrecht,” “ A 
bas la Coalition,” such are the cries raised on every side. Asa rule 
these demonstrations pass off without any serious incident; the 
small group of turbulent, so-called ‘‘ Independents,” who mock at 
universal suffrage and believe in nothing but revolution, tuke no 
part either in the meetings or in the processions of “ official’’ 
Socialism. The Socialists are proud of their discipline and of their 
convictions. They do not doubt for a moment that time will justify 
them; frontiers, differences of tongue and creed, all alike are to 
them as nothing. There are miany Jews amongst their leaders, 
including the head of the party, Dr. Adler, a man of passionate 
zeal, and ready to sacrifice himself utterly to the cause, a very able 
speaker, now ironical, now pathetic. His nationality makes him 
none the less loved by the masses, whom he can rouse at will, and 
yet hold in check when impatience seems likely to get the better of 
them. A strong leaven of idealism works in many of these people, 
who, when work is done, study, read, and attend lectures, but whose 
favourite books and papers give them a strongly biassed picture of 
the world as it is, as it was, and as it shall be. It is very natural. 
They believe themselves to be in the forefront of civilisation, and 
they despise the Anti-Semites, although at the same time they are 
firmly convinced that Anti-Semitism must one day swell their ranks. 
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There is no “‘ism”’ so vague and confused as Anti-Semitism. Small 
shopkeepers, the lower grade of clerks, shoemakers, tailors, and 
glove-makers, all the people who work in little obscure corners for 
small wages, and who see beautiful Jewesses in splendid dresses 
lolling carelessly in their carriages, as if their fathers and husbands 
had not come, ‘no one knows whence,” only twenty years ago— 
these are all Anti-Semites. If you have a bilious temperament, a 
stupid mind, and a false idea of the good old times, you will become 
not a Social Democrat, but an Anti-Semite. Socialists live in the 
future, Anti-Semites in the past. If the Socialists boast of the width 
of their horizon, Anti-Semitic leaders are equally proud of their own 
narrowness, and seek to convince each hearer that they have a 
special care for his individual interests. They are anxious also to 
profit by local feeling. Their chief, Dr. Lueger, a strong man, 
adroit and intelligent, an indefatigable speaker, careless of truth, 
but very careful of the effect which, thanks to his rough humour, 
he never fails to produce, prefers to speak the Viennese patois. He 
was a Radical Progressist up to the moment when he saw that the 
lower middle classes were drifting from Radicalism to Anti-Semitism. 
He is very popular with his party, and hopes to become the next 
Burgomaster of Vienna. The Anti-Semites have yet another leader, 
a tall and clegant gentleman, who only puts in an appearance on 
féte days, and delivers a highly chiselled academic discourse, full of 
earefully worked-up epigrams, which are greeted with frenzied 
applause. Ile receives an enthusiastic ovation, shakes hands with a 
few fortunate individuals, and retires into his palace again and to 
the society of an immense library. This is Prince Liechtenstein, 
upon whom devolves the serious and hitherto superfluous task of 
finding ideas for the party programme. Educated in a Jesuit school, 
he remains clerical by conviction. Clericalism is the great ally of 
Anti-Semitism. The lesser clergy frequently attend Anti-Semitic 
meetings and favour its agitation. There are priests who are out- 
and-out demagogues, and attack the Government as violently as 
simple laymen. The Encyclical ‘‘ De conditione opificum”’ has got 
into their heads, and they flatter themselves that they can further 
the interests of the Church by means of the social movement which 
is stirring the masses. The higher clergy, Conservative by instinct, 
and also on account of their great wealih, look with little favour 
upon these tendencies, and the divergence between them and the 
fanatical ewr¢s is already making itself felt. The Pope’s Secretary 
of State, Cardiual Rampolla, an enemy of Austria on account of its 
alliance with sacrilegious Italy, is on the side of the demagogues, 
and the Prince Archbishop of Prague, Count Scheinborn, the brother 
of one of our ministers, was obliged to make a journey to Rome, 
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but it is not exactly known whether he succeeded in changing the 
attitude of the Vatican. 

If Rampolla is actuated by ill feeling, the octagenarian Pope, who 
soars above the sordidness of politics, desires only to exalt the 
Catholic Church to the height of a great peace-making power which 
shall reconcile divergent interests, surround itself with all the 
splendour of so beneficent a 7'é/e, and once more establish its kingdom 
over mankind, now on the point of escaping from its domination. 
Inspired by this dream, which is nourished by the de Muns and the 
Abbés Daens of the Church, he seems to see in Prince Liech- 
tenstein a Catholic Lassalle; as a matter of fact, a prince with 
an army of impoverished artisans and envious clerks has not the 
smallest foothold in the working-class world. Nevertheless the Pope 
is assured that this smaller bourgeois class, which is really breaking 
up, is the first non-aristocratic class that for long ages has sought 
the alliance of the Holy See, and it need hardly be said that he will 
be in no haste to repel these suppliants, however grossly the Anti- 
Semitic leader may attack the Government. 

It is no very easy situation for the Pope, but in Hungary he is 
face to face with a difficulty no less great. Here a struggle has 
begun, which forces him to declare his will. A law has been passed 
which invades the realm of dogma. Such laws are indeed already 
in existence in other Catholic countries, and when once they have 
been introduced, the Church becomes gradually accustomed to tolerat- 
ing them; but their introduction has everywhere been obtained at 
the cost of a violent struggle between the State and the Vatican. 
Leo XIIT. has been content to enter a mild protest against the new 
Hungarian law ; he has done no more than he owed to his position 
as head of the Catholic Church. Leo XIII. is a great and noble 
soul, who longs for peace, but the Cardinals and the Papal Nuncios 
do not all breathe the same spirit, and neither Rampolla nor the 
Nuncio Agliardi are at all of the same mind as their master. 

The Catholic Church in Hungary has long enjoyed the renown of 
living at peace with the State, and recognising the community of its 
interests with those of the Magyars. It has for years employed its 
spiritual influence and its immense wealth only in sympathy with 
the national wishes. The clergy lived the life of the nation, none 
could even reproach them with an excess of worldliness. The Prince 
Primate, who is at the head of the Hungarian Episcopate, has 
always been considered one of the great national authorities; the 
present Prince Primate, Cardinal Vaszary, is a gentle and learned 
man, a true scholar. When he was appointed in 1891, it was thought 
that a solution would soon be found for the trifling dispute resulting 
from the narrow-mindedness with which some of the curés inter- 
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preted the law with regard to the children of mixed marriages, @ 
dispute by no means new in the history of a country containing 
Calvinists and Lutherans as well as Catholics. Instead of this we 
are now in the throes of a struggle fraught with serious issues. The 
civil marriage law, which permits divorce, has roused a veritable 
tempest. Only two years ago no Hungarian, except perhaps Count 
Csutky, the Minister of Public Worship, would have dreamt of such 
alaw. It was well known that the marriage laws needed revision, 
but to the influential members of the Liberal party it seemed highly 
superfluous to provoke a war with the Church. The idea of intro- 
ducing civil marriage had been abandoned for this very reason in 
1876, but now M. de Tisza is said to have suggested that the Liberal 
party should make a bold stroke to restore its fading prestige. 

The Act of 1867, which fixed the relations between Hungary and 
Austria, is known as the “ Ausgleich,” that is to say, the Compro-. 
mise, or, in other words, an agreement destined to put an end to 
strife by mutual concessions. Unhappily half the Magyar nation 
thinks that this compromise did not give Hungary her due. There 
are two groups who desire to see Hungary independent on the lines 
of 1848, that is to say, merely united to Austria by a personal tie, 
with no common army or common foreign policy, except such as 
would result from an alliance; in short, with nothing in common 
but the person of the monarch. The “ men of 1849,” who are still 
the most advanced, and are not even willing to recognise the dynasty 
which Louis Kossuth called then the “ Destitution,” have, as a 
matter of fact, no influence. But there is another party opposed to 
the existing state of things—the so-called ‘ National”’ party—which, 
although it approves of the Compromise, wishes the troops recruited 
in Hungary to receive the word of command in the Magyar lan- 
guage. ‘This party is relatively of recent growth. In the years 
immediately succeeding 1867 the Déak party, which had concluded 
the Compromise, had no difficulty in facing any kind of Chauvinist 
attack. All Hungary was in a state of exultation. It had its own 
crowned king and its own crowned queen. In this springtide of the 
restored kingdom economic affairs were the universal concern. 
Austria and Ifungary renewed their youth, confidence reigned, 
lhankers showered gold upon Budapest, banks were established, rail- 
ways laid even to the remotest corners of the kingdom, and an 
impetus given to every cluss and industry in the nation. Budapest 
became the great capital of a centralized country formed after their 
own image by the Magyars, although they constituted scarcely half 
of the population. Whilst all these splendours had the charm of 
novelty, and whilst the great Déak was alive and vigorous, the party 
which bore his nume continued to flourish. When all its prominent 
members were grown old, the Tisza party, which had hitherto 
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eriticised the Compromise, made terms with its supporters, and the 
allies took the common name of Liberals. It was a real new birth. 
M. de Tisza had chosen his moment well. He is one of the most 
far-seeing statesmen of our times, the very embodiment of good 
sense, and at the same time endowed with an iron will. IIe at once 
became Prime Minister and wielded a well-nigh unlimited power. 
The Opposition could not forgive his defection, and called him a 
despot, denouncing him to the people as a tyrant who was corrupting 
the national life. After fifteen years of office he was forced to give 
way to the accumulated hatred arrayed against him, which culmi- 
nated in a public insult. In their eagerness for a weapon of attack 
the Opposition had ecarricd Chauvinism to its utmost limits, and in 
his own defence le had been obliged to make a few concessions. 
Distrust of Vienna and the Court has never been wholly banished 
from Hungary. It is the leguey of a long historic past; from the 
day when the Ilapsburgs received the Hungarian crown, both by 
right of birth and by election, up to the Compromise of 1867, faults 
and mutual wrongs bave been common enough. For one hundred 
and sixty years the Hlapsburgs held the throne indeed, but only a 
very stnall part of the country, the rest they had to win from Turkish 
rule, as well as to colonise and cultivate the vast tracts which the 
pashas had laid waste. Dut too often they were themselves at enmity, 
and even at war, with the country which they had saved. The 
fanatical clericalism of Leopold I. led to revolution ; the centralizing 
policy and philanthropic reforms of Joseph II. were a source of 
irritation to the aristocracy, who saw in his action an attempt to 
undermine the old constitution of the State, which might, indeed, 
often serve only to cloak their own narrow egoism, but which was 
still the foundation of national life. Francis IL, a reactionary abso- 
lutist, tried to abolish constitutional 1ights in a dilatory sort of 
fashion, concealing his design under fine Latin phrases. In 1849 
the cruel Haynau cclebrated his victory over the rebels by unjust 
executions ; and for ten years Bach made the nation groan under the 
burden of a crushing despotism, which was not to be redeemed by 
care for material well-being or consideration for tax-payers. Such 
memories are not lightly effaced. A mere reference to them will 
enable agitators to evoke quite as much Chauvinism as they need to 
persuade the Magyar nation that if it does not maintain its absolute 
supremacy, it is endangering its future, and that the Court of Vienna 
is contemplating fresh humiliations for the glorious people whose 
only fault is a too ready flow of confidence towards Austria, and a 
too yielding disposition towards non-Magyar peoples—in short, an 
excess of virtue. DPerhaps even a less ambitious and less excitable 
people, less spoilt by the successes of a quarter of a century, and less 
isolated on the frontiers of the west, might, under such conditions, 
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end by giving way, and regarding fresh victories daily as indispens- 
able to its glory. That the non-Magyar nations ought to sacrifice 
their national pride to the Hungarian State appears a mere matter 
of course, whilst the very smallest sacrifice of pride on the part of the 
Magyars would be intolerable. The Honved regiments, which form 
the national army of Hungary, receive the word of command in 
Magyar (the Croatian Honveds are, as a great concession, allowed the 
Croatian tongue, because Croatia enjoys « large share of self-govern- 
ment, and is very jealous of her privileges), That the regiments of 
the line receive orders in German, as some sort of guarantee for a 
unity in the chief part of the army, which in time of war might 
prove indispensable, is, in the eyes of the party led by Count 
Apponyi, Justh, and Ugron, a national insult. From a Chauvinist 
point of view it is also an insult that, near the great monument 
erected at Budapest +» commemorate the Honveds who fell in 1849, 
there should be an old and diminutive monument to the memory of 
the Imperial troops who did their duty bravely in the defence of the 
fortress above the capital ogainst the attack of the rebels. At the 
official inauguration of this Honved monument, a protest was raised 
against the desire of the Minister, M. Szapary, to lay a wreath also 
upon the tomb of the soldiers who fell in battle, and the incident 
vexed the Emperor not a little. One day somebody remembered 
that there were no special court functionaries for the occasions when 
the monarch appeared as King of Hungary; then, that there were 
functionaries, but no separate Hungarian Court. Clearly here was 
an omission which must humiliate Hungary in the eyes of the whole 
civilised world. Long and vehement harangues were delivered on 
this important subject, until the Wekerle Ministry promised that the 
monarch would satisfy the so-called national aspirations. 

Then another matter. Kossuth was, no doubt, an agitator of 
genius and a fervent patriot; however mad his policy may have 
been from a statesman’s point of view, it still showed to Hungary 
and the world the measure of the Magyar strength. Consequently, 
he became a national hero, and he was given a magnificent funeral ; 
but this honour was combined with demonstrations which must have 
wounded Francis Joseph, whom Kossuth would never recognise as 
King. Nevertheless, the Chauvinists thought the recognition of 
Kossuth inadequate, and regarded it as another instance of the way 
in which the Government subordinates itself to the Court. I need 
scarcely multiply examples. I have said quite enough to show that 
Chauvinism is insatiable, and that it affords an opportunity for each 
party to try and outbid the other. The Liberal party, which must 
not go beyond the terms of the Compromise, finds itself in a diffi- 
culty; it has, moreover, lost much of its influence in districts 
which are mainly Magyar, and is driven to rely upon the mixed or 
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non-Magyar districts, where the very fact of governing makes the 
Ceverunans all-powerful. 

Count Apponyi has been specially active in snatching seats from 
the Liberals. He is a handsome man and a fascinating speaker, 
whom the crowd find irresistible. When Count Szapary came into 
power after Tisza’s retreat, Apponyi rained sledge-hammer blows 
upon him. It would be difficult to give his line of argument, but 
Apponyi cares little by what means he proves a minister always in 
the wrong. This friend of art and literature, this person of delicate 
sensibilities, who hates the roughnesses of politics and who always 
speaks from the heights of modern science, will prove to you that 
the country is endangered because of a deviation of the thousandth 
part of an inch to the right or to the left. He has secret clerical 
leanings, but he prefers to display an exaggerated Chauvinism, and 
it was he who finally demanded the use of the Magyar tongue in the 
army. The Liberal leaders viewed with great searchings of heart 
the victorious campaigns of Apponyi in the country and his successes 
intheChamber. They saw that Count Szapary would ruin the party ; 
hence they proposed to get rid of him and accomplished their wish by 
a method which they dead ready to hand, and which, at the same time, 
subdued the dangerous Apponyi, and restored the Liberal strength. 

Some definite settlement of the vexed question concerning the 
children of mixed marriages was urgently required, and, indeed, the 
chaotic condition of the marriage laws generally called for reform. 
The opportunity for decisive action was joyfully hailed, and the 
introduction of civil'marriage was demanded. Count Szapary tried 
to elude this demand under the pretext of an adjournment, until 
some important administrative reforms had been effected touching 
the officials who were to become registrars. But his opposition only 
resulted in his overthrow, and in the formation of a small Conser- 
vative group amongst the seceders induced by his example. 
Wekerle, the Minister of Finance, became President of the Coun- 
cil, in which the fanatical M. Szilazzi, Minister of Justice, and 
Count Osatky, still full of youthful enthusiasm, were the leading 
spirits. The new Ministry proceeded, figuratively speaking, to 
drape Hungary with Liberal banners, in the shape of a law to 
compel the control of registers by the State and no longer by the 
Church, the introduction of compulsory civil marriage com- 
bined with provision for divorce, a new law with regard to 
the religious education of the children of mixed marriages, a 
law containing an express declaration that every sect should 
be allowed to conduct its own services in its own way 
provided that this involved no danger to the State or to public 
morality, and further that it should be open to a man to pro- 
fess no creed at all; finally, it was proposed to give the Jewish 
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Church a legal status amongst ‘“‘ recognised ” creeds, a designation 
without any real value nowadays, but attaching hitherto only to 
the Roman, Greek, Lutheran, and Calvinist Churches, and now to 
be conferred upon the numerous Israelite population as a sort of 
title of honour. At first Hungary remained indifferent to these five 
proposals, and left it to the Liberal press of Budapest, Vienna, and 
Berlin to pour forth a chorus of admiration. But it soon became 
evident that the proposed laws were highly distasteful to the Court 
party, consequently their promotion became a national affair. 
When the laws really came to be discussed in the Chamber the 
heated debates added to the general fervour. Hungarians are, 
above all things, politicians and readers of newspapers, full of pride 
in their national orators. Jehold, then, the concise and elegant 
Wekerle, the vigorous Szilazzi, the noble Csatky, the sparkling and 
powerful Apponyi. The latter, indeed, was face to face with a very 
disagreeable task ; he could not divest himself of a certain attach- 
ment to the Church, nevertheless he was anxious not to be behind 
his colleagues. He proposed that civil marriage should be optional, 
a half-hearted solution which has prevailed for twenty-six years in 
Austria, the classic land of compromise, and which in itself possessed 
every disadvantage. The Party of Independence split into two, one 
merely Liberal, and the other advocating opposition at any price. 
The position of the Government. in Parliament could not, therefore, 
have been better, nevertheless the passing of the first three projects 
through the two Chambers was followed by the fall of the Ministry. 

I am not attempting a mere recapitulation of events well known 
to everyone, I um trying to explain them. The King had given his 
assent to the submission of these schemes to the Chambers, but he 
had done so with no light heart. He is a fervent Catholic, and very 
probably he still regrets having signed the Austrian laws of 1869, 
which also contain a recognition of the right of any citizen to 


declare himself without a creed. Here was history repeating itself 


in Hungary, and with the added bitterness of a proposal to make 
civil marriage compulsory and divorce possible, even for Catholics. 
Besides, the two cases were not parallel. The Austrian laws dated 
from a time when the country was but newly emancipated from 
ecclesiastical tutelage, and when ecclesiastical struggles were raging 
throughout Europe, but in Hungary the laws had been introduced 
quite gratuitously and in complete independence of any national 
demand. The monarch might naturally have desired an appeal to 
the electors on matters of so much importance, but the Government 
wished for no such appeal. Lesides, the consideration shown by the 
Government for that branch of the Party of Independence which 
had pronounced in favour of the laws wounded the King’s suscepti- 
bilities: When, after the magnates had once rejected the Civil 
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Marriage Bill, he was asked to create new peers to ensure its 
passage, he refused point-blank. Other proceedings on the part of 
the Government are said to have displeased the Emperor ; certainly 
he would have no more of that Ministry, nor of Wekerle in parti- 
cular. When the magnates had passed the law for the sake of 
ending the dispute, mainly through the abstention of some mem- 
bers from taking any part in the second debate, the royal assent 
was so long deferred that Wekerle felt himself to be in disgrace. 
After some months the royal assent was given and the Ministry 
dismissed. The Emperor would have chosen Count Khuen-Heder- 
vary, who might have succeeded in re-uniting the Szapary and 
Apponyi groups with the Liberal party. But the Liberal party 
would have none of him; besides it was clear enough that Count 
Apponyi would never surrender the use of the Magyar tongue in 
the Hungarian regiments. Recourse was had to Baron Banffy, the 
Liberal party’s selection, and only known formerly as an energetic, 
perhaps too energetic, administrator. He tried to induce Count 
Apponyi to consent to a fusion of parties, with a result which might 
have been foreseen, and was reduced to governing with the small 
majority bequeathed to him by the Wekerle ministry. 

Throughout the struggle Count Kalnoky, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, had been the object of continual denunciation for his 
supposed hostility and imaginary intrigues with the Emperor 
against the Liberal bills and the Wekerle ministry. Not that any- 
one was ignorant of the reasons which had guided the Emperor’s 
action, or of the fact that he needed no one’s counsel to make him 
hostile to any legislation which ran counter to the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. But it was also known, or suspected, that 
Kalnoky was greatly annoyed by the painful dilemma in which the 
monarch had been placed. Public opinion exaggerated this fact, 
and ended by regarding Kalnoky as the author of the ministerial 
dismissal, He soon became involved in Hungarian affairs, in which 
up to now he had played the part of a displeased spectator. The 
Nuncio, Agliardi, set out on a journey through Hungary. It 
appears that Cardinal Rampolla suggested the move from a desire to 
fan the flame of clerical opposition to the new laws, which had been 
kindled by a few of the magnates, Before the Nuncio departed, 
Count Kalnoky, who could not but know that such a journey at 
this particular juncture might lead to yery inopportune demonstra- 
tions, begged him to make as little display as possible. The 
Nuncio does not appear to have transgressed this intimation, except 
on one single occasion when, in a speech addressed to the Prince 
Primate at Grau, be used the words ‘Continue your noble 
struggle.” 

Moreover, the Hungarian ministers, who held interviews with 
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him at Budapest, do not seem to have felt bound to make any com- 
ment on the matter. Nevertheless, towards the close of his journey 
the ovations which he received from the Catholics became so impos- 
ing that they almost amounted to definite opposition to the new laws 
and to the Government. Agliardi should have begged the bishops 
to exhort their flocks not to receive him with too much enthusiasm, 
instead of which he was said by the ne wspapers to have used the 
language of incitement ; this, however, has since been denied. Still, 
Count Kalnoky himself, when asked by Baron Banffy to represent 
the Nuncio’s conduct to the Vatican, admitted that Agliardi had 
shown want of tact and promised to complain to the Pope, if he were 
furnished with the necessary data to support his complaint. From 
that moment Count Kalnoky’s fate was sealed. Baron Banffy—some 
say through inadvertence, others at the instigation of Kalnoky’s 
enemies, who contrived to deceive the Prime Minister—replied to a 
question addressed to him by a member of the Liberal party that 
the Nuncio had, to say the least of it, rendered himself liable to the 
charge of going beyond his functions, that the Foreign Minister was 
of the same opinion, and that representations had been already made 
to Rome. The statement was untrue, for they had not yet been 
made. Was it intended to force the Foreign Minister’s hand, and 
to embroil the monarchy with Rome by giving publicity to an affair 
which Kalnoky would have preferred to treat as confidential ? 
Clearly that was what he himself thought. Weary of all these 
attacks and unwilling to become either a mere tool in the hands of 
the Liberal party or to wage an eternal warfare against them, he 
sent in his resignation and published a letter reflecting on Baron 
Banffy. The Emperor tried to heal the breach, and, for a few days, 
it was hoped that he would at least succeed in postponing the crisis, 
but the hope was vain, for one of the two must perforce retire. The 
ITungarian Government was lost if it could not exact satisfaction, 
and no ministry dared have succeeded it without having solved the 
question at issue between Banffy and Kalnoky. To avert a dangerous 
conflict Kalnoky gave way. 

The Liberal party, therefore, triumphed in this opportune duel, as 
might have been foreseen. For at the present time it is the only 
possible form of government in Hungary consistent with the Com- 
promise; the Emperor really has no choice. The very threats of 
the Opposition parties contribute to increase the power of the 
Liberals, who represent the only breakwater against the enemies of 
the Compromise. Consequently the Liberal party can do what it 
likes as long as it keeps within the limits of that Compromise, and 
guarantees the unity of the Austro-Hungarian army. Its difficulty 
is to maintain a perpetual majority. Certainly its exceptional 
situation attracts to it the greater part of the political talent 
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of the country, and in this respect Hungary is relatively rich. 
The numerous Magyar gentry, a vigorous and independent class, 
devote themselves almost exclusively to politics. Combining as 
they do, warlike, forensic, and rhetorical instincts, and carrying on 
a parliamentary tradition three centuries old, they have the political 
instinct quite as strongly developed as it is in the newer country of 
America, with all its mechanical inventions. Still it is an abnormal 
state of things when one party is permanently in power, always 
certain of victory; such a party cannot fail to be seriously tempted 
because of its position, and it runs a great risk of error in its 
eternal search after popularity. After having gained so decisive a 
victory over Kalnoky, whom it had declared a national enemy, the 
Liberal party will have prestige enough to win seats from the 
friends of Apponyi, Justh, and Ugron, and perhaps also to forego 
any concessions to Chauvinism. But in two or three years it will 
feel the need of fresh victories. It has still to face the recently- 
formed “ Catholic Popular Party,” which has displayed remarkable 
vigour in the last two elections, and might very possibly bring 
agrarian and national questions again to the front. If the peasant 
farmer comes to believe that the Emperor-King invariably accedes 
to the demands of one party, and that the Liberal Party, what will 
become of the conciliatory influence of the crown? In a country 
where the franchise is restricted, and political rights somewhat 
unequally distributed, and where at the same time there is a large 
amount of incurable poverty, the authority of a beneficent monarch 
raised above all parties is an important and wholesome force. He 
it is upon whom the patient country folk rest all their hopes, and in 
full reliance upon him they are content to await his good pleasure. 
For this, if for no other reason, the dictatorship of any single party 
is matter for regret. 

The Compromise is assuredly in no danger ; it is too necessary to 
all the Hungarian peoples, and to the Magyars most of all. Still, 
thanks to the Opposition, it is for ever under discussion, and, indeed, 
with us constitutional questions are seldom allowed to rest. The 
young Czechs go on agitating for a great Bohemian kingdom, which 
shall include Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and make the Czechs 
supreme over the German minority. In Istria, Italians are seeking 
to coerce the Slovenians and vice rersa; and a similar struggle for 
supremacy is being waged between Dalmatians and Croatians. The 
central power is everywhere forced to intervene in disputes, some- 
times displeasing one side and sometimes the other. It all goes to 
prove the folly of attempting to be impartial when, as Goethe said, a 
nation must be either hammer or anvil, and must waste its strength as 
little as possible. Still, not to expend more force than is needful, to 
temper egoism by a just appreciation of all the circumstances, and 
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not to rouse dangerous enmities, is in itself a kind of justice ; a judi- 
cious egoism is first cousin to altruism. Great latitude has been 
allowed to the different races in Austria, and this of itself necessi- 
tates a special method of governing, which in time becomes a tradi- 
tion. ‘True, this method is not proof against difficulties, but perhaps 
they are less serious than they appear at first sight, and there is 
some ground for hoping that they will gradually diminish. I do 
not suppose that national rivalries will disappear in Austria or any- 
where else. To say that Socialism will kill Nationalism root and 
branch is demonstrably false, but on the other hand it is certain that 
all movements which aim at ameliorating the condition of the lower 
classes will thrust Chauvinist tendencies into the background. In- 
deed, in Austria, both Social Democracy and Christian Socialism are 
already producing that effect. 

It must be admitted that so-called Christian Socialism only takes 
a practical shape as yet in the somewhat coarse form of Anti- 
Semitism. But if the Christian Socialists mean to be taken seriously, 
and to be something more than mere utterers of empty phrases, and 
hangers on to the skirts of the coat which the country clergy are 
dragging in the dust, they must become the leaders of agrarian 
Socialism. If out of deference to their allies, they forego the oppor- 
tunity, Social Democracy will know how to use it, and will stir up 
the rural proletariate of the Alpine provinces, Bohemia and Galicia. 
Still, in the nature of things, they can hardly hope to impress Collec- 
tivism upon peasant farmers of profoundly individualistic tempera- 
ment. The Hungarian Government has taken up the question of 
internal colonisation, but so far their efforts have been limited 
by the small amount of land at their disposal in a country mainly 
consisting of vast feudal and ecclesiastical estates. Something can 
be done, but what is to happen in Austria, with its denser popula- 
tion? We have no colonies 





it is a constant source of regret—-and 
our manufactures are unable to hold their own in the world’s markets 
against those of more advanced countries. Everything in Austria 
is more difficult than elsewhere; it has been called the home of 
improbabilities, but it might with equal justice be called the home 
of every difficulty. It is a land with Western needs, and inadequate 
or antiquated means of supplying them. Perhaps the East will in 
the future afford us an outlet, which will save us from suffocating 
within our own borders, and spare us the necessity of adopting any of 
those radical remedies which agrarian Socialism at home will assuredly 
bring forward. 

B. Mo.pen. 


( Translated from the French -) 
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PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 
Ne. II.—THE FRENCH SALONS. 


Ir is amusing to find that the French critic suddenly begins to re- 
sent the prevalence of foreigners at the two Salons. What is to 
come, he is asking, of this tohu-bohu étranger, this invasion of the 
outer barbarian ? Is it sensible to give the prefix Nationale to a 
Société des Beaux-Arts that fills the Champ de Mars with the work 
of Americans and Seandinavians, of Britons, and even hated 
Germans? Are French artists, as reward for their record of gene- 
rosity, to be thrust into the background of their own hospitable 
galleries ? 

That this year the work of foreigners does abound in both old 
and new Salons is true enough. In the one you may see, among 
painters, Mr. Orchardson and Mr. MacEwen dividing chief honours, 
while the State has been in all haste to secure a canvas by Mr. Bran- 
gwyn, though, of course, with the populace, M. Detaille’s equestrian 
portrait of the Prince of Wales is the one picture of the year; you 
may see, among sculptors, Mr. Duveneck, in a first effort, disputing 
distinction with the Falguiéres and Merciés ; umong engravers, Mr. 
Cole and Mr. Wolf challenging the Baudes and Léveillés in close 
competition for supremacy. In the other Salon you must note Mr. 
Guthrie, Mr. Lavery, and Mr. Walton, Klinger, Uhde, and Lieber- 
mann, Gandara, Alexander, end Zorn, among the most prominent 
exhibitors ; and more than this, the infatuation for the stranger at 
the gates has gone so far that a separaie gallery has been set apart 
for the drawings and pictures of Mr. La Farge, the distinguished 
American designer of stained glass, whose present work, however, 
would seem insignificant in a Bond Street “one-man” show. 
But, substitute the names of other artists, and the facts were virtu- 
ally the same last year and the year before, and for that matter, 
since there have been picture shows and art schools in Paris. In 
the French capital Constable and Bonington made their reputation, 
Fortuny and Vierge gained their laurels, Mr. Whistler first received 
recognition. 

And, indeed, if this had not been so, the Salons would have re- 


joiced in no greater distinction than the annual exhibitions in other 


less liberal lands. It is to the foreigner they owe their fame among 
nations, so that it is not merely unreasonable, but ungrateful, for the 
critic now to grow restive under the foreign yoke. While in 
London the Royal Academy has continued as insular in its policy as 
its patrons in their taste; while Berlin and Vienna only at intervals 
have invited artists of every nationality to make a showing within 
their walls; while even Munich is but a temporary asylum for the 
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successful canvases that have already started on their tour around 
the Continent ; Paris has secured the great international monopoly, 
und in it found inexhaustible source of artistic revenue. Take the 
foreigner away, and the Salons would be shorn of their chief glory, 
their chief interest; Paris would cease to be the capital of the art 
world. Further, it might occur to resentful critics that the bar- 
barian can be, and has been, turned to profit as a font of inspira- 
tion. Certain Frenchmen, when their imagination has failed them, 
have not hesitated to borrow from him in the past; but for 
Uhde and Liebermann would Jean Béraud’s Magdalen ever have 
been painted? But for the English Pre-Raphuelites, would Rosi- 
crucianism have served as a new game to play for a season?’ The 
stream of French invention may again run dry; and if it does, 
surely it will prove as useful to have a genius, even though he be 
but a foreigner, at hand. 

Ilowever, as likely as not, the first rumours of discontent are taken 
all too seriously. For the last few years, to be accurate since the 
appearance of that very Magdalen by M. Beéraud, the Salons have 
refrained from supplying the element of sensationalism, which is us 
indispensable to journalist in search of good copy as to exhibitor 
bidding for notoriety. The critic, rather than do without a sensa- 
tion, must needs invent one for himself. And this is no longer easy. 
As subject for criticism contemporary methods and motives have 
been worn quite threadbare. Realism and impressionism heve been 
first laughed to derision, and then praised to satiety. Mysticism has 
received its tribute of wonder; the New Testament, on modern 
canvas, been burdened with more than its own share of discussion ; 
the Pointillistes have furnished theme for the fantastic writer, until, 
in making Mr. Watts their leader, he has outdone even his own 
ingenuity; the p/ein-airistes have bewildered the philosophic student, 
until he also has surpassed himself by finding for the crimson horses 
of M. Besnard legitimate ancestors in the red sheep of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, who, probably, would be the first to disclaim the progeny. 
All that can be, has been said. But the brand-new movement still 
persists in not being inaugurated, the brand-new genius still remains 
obstinately in obscurity ; who can marvel, then, if the critic, at his 
wit’s ends fur a novelty, has devised the ‘ conquest of Paris’? by 
foreign artists, as a peg upon which to hang an article, an argument, 
ora paragraph ? Ie is really so little in earnest that, just at the 
moment the first murmurs of opposition are heard from the press, 
French publishers are busy issuing one book after another to explain 
that it is in England the most vital and original expressions of 
modern art ure to be found ; that is to say, French critics, or writers 
upon art, are themselves claiming for at least one foreigner the very 
pre-eminence which they weuld deny to all in the Salons. For 
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novelty’s sake space on exhibition walls may be grudged to Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones and his fellow countrymen; for the same 
novelty’s sake, English art—which to the Frenchman means the 
Pre-Raphaelitism he has so lately discovered—must be held up to 
public worship; the result is a contradiction that might confuse were 
much importance attached to it. Unfortunately, nowadays, art is 
neglected for the passing fad; and each spring’s exhibitions are 
counted upon to create the new fashion in paint, with the same ease 
with which Worth produces the new gown, Poole the new coat. 
Once, when Corot painted and Millet, a man’s greatest work was 
done before he was exploited; now it is “the latest thing” in 
geniuses that is hailed by the fewi//etoniste as hero of the hour. 

The fact is, the Salons themselves are entirely responsible for the 
vagaries of the critic. The inevitable outcome of the long succession 
of annual exhibitions has been to set greater value upon the exag- 
gerated and extravagant in art than upon the beautiful; a truth 
which by constant repetition has degenerated into a commonplace. 
In the end it grows wearisome to protest against the flamboyant 
vulgarity of the Paris shows; even as here the laugh at avademic 
babies and mustard-pots long since began to pall. The voice of 
M. Arséne Alexandre, as of one crying in the wilderness, has been 
raised in urgent plea, that, another year, réc/ame should go to the 
small canvas of genuine artistic merit, and thus once more make art, 
rather than fatal facility and ambitious problems, the standard. 
But his plea is scarce more youthful than the evil it would remedy. 
It is more sensible to accept the Salons for what they are, offering 
no vain scheme of reform; to face the acres of painted canvas with 
equanimity as an essential, if unfortunate, part of the spectacle, to feel 
all the more pleasure in the occasional picture that is, or seems, a 
masterpiece by force of contras:. If among so many painters one 
artist be found, why should there not be as much rejoicing as in 
the discovery of one poet among the multitude of rhymers? If the 
year’s rhymes, like the year’s paintings, could be hung side by side 
in an exhibition, the display would be scarce less dismal than the 
present collection at the Champs Elysées. The mistake is to expect 
each spring to work the miracle and to turn all our geese to swans. 

The new Salon perseveres in proving the more interesting of the 
two; it still attracts the most distinguished artists, the most daring 
experimentalists. This year it loses by the absence of Mr. Whistler; 
there is nothing to take the place of his “‘Comte Montesquieu ”’ ; 
though the Glasgow portrait painters—Mr. Lavery, Mr. Guthrie, 
and Mr. Walton—have never shown to such advantage in Paris, 
though M. Gandara does his best to surpass his last year’s success it 
u painting of the same marvellous white satin gown, now worn for 
the occasion by Madame Sara Bernhardt. M. Jean Béraud, whoss 
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gaite francaise is to the Salon what Mr. Dicksee’s sentiment is to the 
Academy, is also absent; and so are M. Ruffuélli, M. Sargent, M. 
Boldini, with whose accustomed contributions the exhibition can less 
well afford to dispense. But Mr. Alfred Stevens still delights with 
his beautiful little portraits, his exquisite marines, rich gems of 
colour in a setting of commonplace that arrest and refresh the 
jaded eye at a glance. M. Cazin is still to the fore with a series of 
his serene, stately landscapes, their perfect serenity a reproach to 
the restlessness of the Eliots and Dauphins, while M. Sisley’s sun- 
shine, M. Montenard’s Provencal glare, even M. Besnard’s southern 
colour and light seem crude and flaring by comparison. And 
M. Aman-Jean still impresses by the refinement of his portraits and 
by the lovely decorative schemes of which he makes each the 
motive ; their quiet harmony all but a rebuke to the obvious clever- 
ness of Mr. Alexander, whose affectation, especially in a portrait of a 
woman in a tempestuous swirl of blue skirts, just now threatens to 
send him well over the verge of eccentricity. Here are pictures 
enough to redeem a far worse collection from mediocrity. 

But the Champ de Mars would be notable, if for nothing else, for 
the return of M. Carriére. To me, his “ Tiédtre Populaire’ is 
quite the most interesting picture the exhibitions of Paris, or London 
cither, can present as excuse for their existence. Dut I think its 
interest depends, not so much upon its own fine qualities as upon the 
explanation it seems to offer for the failure of so much of the year’s 
work. M. Carriére has chosen for his subject the theatre’s audience, 
and not the stage ; the drama for him has been not in the spectacle, 
but in the spectators, and the result he obtains justifies the preference. 
He shows the great swing made by the two tiers, one above the 
other; and the long curves, in their repetition, make an effective 
pattern on the canvas. Eager attention and strong emotion are 
expressed in the faces and attitudes of the men and women who lean 
far over the balcony, or have risen to their feet in the tenseness, the 
breathlessness of their expectation. And yet, with all the human 
feeling suggested, there is not one figure whose pose, whose action is 
not subordinated to the decorative needs of the composition. The 
light, the dust, the thick atmosphere of the theatre are rendered 
realistically, but only to fill the distance with strange shadows, with 
that mystery or evasiveness which is felt to be a charm in so many 
of the world’s great pictures. The design has its faults. I cannot 
understand why it should be so sober and restrained in colour; or it 
may be my misfortune that I cannot see the interior of a theatre all 
blacks and silvery greys. Nor can I help thinking that the space 
in the right-hand corner, which is essential to balence the composi- 
tion, is so shadowy, so very vague as to tend to mere emptiness or 
worse; or again it may be that I am not sensitive enough to the 
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more refined subtleties of tone. But, whatever its faults, as a whole 
the “‘ Thédtre Populaire” has something of that completeness, that 
repose which is indispensable to all great art; that certain indefin- 
able quality which is stamped upon the Elgin marbles as upon the 
Infantas of Velasquez, upon the frank naturalism of Franz Hails as 
upon the romantic idyls of Corot. And it is just here that so many 
of the most accomplished paintings in the Champ de Mars are found 
wanting. There are painters innumerable—take the Norwegians 
Thaulow and Kroyer, for instance—who can seize upon those effects 
in nature which are most elusive, most difficult—the play of strong 
sunlight upon snow, the whirling, eddying waters of a mill race— 
and transport them to canvas with a truth, a fidelity that is simply 
marvellous. But it is nature herself they give, not art. There are 
others as many—Besnard chief among them—who have been 
wrestling with problems from which the old men would have shrunk 
affrighted ; and yet too often their success cannot carry them beyond 
the experimental, the tentative. Perhaps it is in the large canvasses 
that this “little less’”’ is realised most keenly. You may turn to the 
“ Joies de la Vie,” by M. Roll, with its quite masterly studies of the 
nude and its well-observed foliage in summer sunlight; or to 
M. Lhermitte’s ‘‘ Les Halles,’ which is really so extraordinary in its 
vigorous realism that you wonder why the crowd, just as it is thrown 
together pell-mell in the market-place, should have been thought a 
decoration for the walls of the Hotel de Ville; or to Max Klinger’s 
“«Jugement de Paris,” with its absolutely individual treatment-— 
interesting if brutal—of so hackneyed a theme. And yet in all 
three you cannot but miss the composition, the arrangement, the art 
that improves upon nature, even while adhering most closely to her: 
in a word, the poetry of paint which you feel instinctively in 
Carriére’s monochrome, despite its severe reticence, its stern colour 
scheme. . 

I have said nothing of M. Puvis de Chavannes’ large decorative 
panel which he calls “ Les Muses Inspiratrices acclament le Génie, 
messager de lumiére,” because it is hardly possible to judge it fairly 
in its present position in the Champ de Mars. It is destined to 
adorn the Boston library, for which Mr. Sargent and Mr. Abbey 
have already produced the series of decorations shown in London 
within the twelvemonth. The interior of this building, I believe, is 
somewhat dark. M. Puvis de Chavannes’ panel now covers a wall 
in the balcony of the Palais des Beaux-Arts, where the sun shines 
down upon it with relentless gaiety. In this light the white-draped 
Muses, armed with lyres and roses, who rise from pale green slopes 
against a brilliant biue sea, towards the genius of light, seem 
quite detached from their background, stinding out from it with an 
aggressive emphasis upon their not over graceful forms. The 
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arrangement, it is useless to explain, is delightfully simplified with 
a happy generalisation of details which might serve as lesson to M. 
Lhermitte and M. Roll. But the harmony is disturbed by the pro- 
minence of these white spaces, which, however, may be found to 
assume their proper tones and relations when the panel is set up in 
the place for which it was painted. Certainly, whoever remembers 
the mural decorations in Paris and Amiens, in Marseilles and Rouen, 
will know that such a violent contrast, such a clashing of colours, has 
never yet been found as fault in M. de Chavannes’ designs. 
Draughtsman and wood engraver, lithographer and etcher will 
discover much at the new Salon to engross them. For it is not 
sufficient that the black-and-white man should do original work for 
him to be banished from the Champ de Mars, as is sure to happen at 
the Royal Academy. On the contrary, the more individual he 
shows himself, the more personal the note he strikes, the more 
certain he is to be greeted with respect and awarded the prominence 
he deserves. The prints are, on the whole, more satisfactory than 
the drawings ; probably because so many illustrators, like M. Valloton 
and M. Jeanniot, for example, have of late turned their attention to 
lithography and wood engraving, and so the print actually gives 
their original work. However, to speak of this department at length 
is hardly necessary, since this year sees but a repetition of the 
wonderful experiments in the colour printing of lithographs, etchings, 
and wood engravings, to which I had occasion to refer in the Forr- 
NIGHTLY of last year and of the year before ; but the new triumph of 
artists with whose methods one has long been familiar. Besides, 
many of the prints have been shown in London recently, at the 
Grafton Gallery, or, as in the case of M. Helleu, in Vigo Street, or 
have appeared in the pages of French journals and in such collections 
as L’Estampe Originale. I noted with pleasure, however, that Max 
Klinger is now included among the etchers who exhibit. The 
brutality that, at times, may offend in his paintings never makes its 
way into his plates, and in designs like his “ Dance” and his 


“‘ Prometheus,” there is all the rhythm of line, all the harmony of 


composition that his “Judgment of Paris”’ fails to present, and all 
the mysticism, if you will, in which a certain group of Germans 
excelled before Sar Peladon made it the fashion in Paris. It is in 
this department, however, that the split in the ranks of French 
artists is most to be regretted. The lithographs of Dillon, Fantin 
and Willette, the wood engravings of Baude and Léveillé should be 
brought from the Champs Elysées to make the representative series 
at the Champ de Mars quite complete. 

But the Committee at this Salon shows an unwise disposition to 
extend otherwise the limits and scope of their exhibition. That 
they include a larger number of examples of decorative art would be 
only as it should, if these were more often as well worth the space 
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reserved for them as the pottery of M. Cazin, work done some 
twenty years ago in London; the metal work of M. Charpentier, 
and the jewel-like stained glass of Mr. Lewis Tiffany ; the mistake is 
rather in the tendency to include several small, separate shows 
within the one large exhibition. Last year, for M. Tissot’s drawings 
illustrating the ‘“ Life of Christ,” a gallery was reserved. Now, 
not only do M. La Farge’s indifferent drawings meet with similar 
favour, but another room has been spared for the very uninteresting 
series of illustrations by M. Dubufe—an arrangement that savours 
of the publisher’s advertisement; and still a third for the lite’s 
work of the sculptor, Carriés. In this last case, the actual choice 
calls for no criticism. Carriés, though he died at so early an age, 
had already achieved, and justly, an enviable reputation, and his 
busts and grotesques and pottery distinctly deserve to be thus col- 
lected together to form an exhibition. But another time and place 
would have served the purpose as well. Here they distract attention 
from the sculptors whose privilege it is to show only a year’s, 
and not a life’s, work. This statement, however, must be modified 
when it comes to M. Bartholomé, since some time has passed since 
he began the tomb which is making such a talk in Paris studios, 
many of its single figures and certain sections having already been 
seen at the Champ de Mars. Now the monument is finished, and 
in its solemnity, its simple grandeur, it overshadows all the sculp- 
tures in the court, if I except the work of M. Rodin. The desire to 
accomplish in marble that which should be expressed only through 
the medium of paint is strengthening in the French sculptor, and 
us a consequence, his work seems as experimental, as restless, as 
theatrical, as the painter’s canvas. But M. Bartholomé has treated 
his subject with the appropriate restraint ; in the open frontal of the 
tomb stand two figures, a man and a woman, and on either side others 
crouch or lie prostrate, against the plain surface of the unadorned 
wall; in the emotion revealed, the grief, the despair, there may be 
little that is classic in feeling, but there is still the repose und dignity 
of attitude and gesture that belong to the fine sculpture of all time. 
I am not sure, however, that to the beauty of its several groups, the 
effect of the whole design has not been somewhat sacrificed. 1 think 
there is even a finer sense of grandeur and bigness in the far less 
elaborate, and really less scholarly, tomb shown by Mr. Duveneck in 
the Champs Elysées. His inspiration clearly has been found in the 
Italian Renaissance ; above the simple base, as inso many an Italian 
monument, the figure of a dead woman lies outstretched, her head upon 
a low cushion ; her face is beautiful with the sweet serenity of death, 
a great palm-leaf rests lightly upon the drapery that partly follows, 
partly disguises the modelling of the form beneath ; and this is all. 
But not the biggest and most theatrical of the many Joans of Arc that 
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now appear at the opportune moment for notoriety, can destroy the 
impression of that simple, quiet figure of a woman at rest. M. 
Dubois’ “ Joan of Arc,’’ however, must be excepted from the above 
generalisation. It, and M. MacMonnies’ little Shakespeare, and 
M. Falguiére’s bas-redie/s are among the other sculptures to be noted. 

Had I left myself space, I doubt if I should have devoted it to the 
paintings of the Champs Elysées. In the end, it becomes intolerable 
to repeat the same unpleasant truths spring after spring. Banality 
and commonplace—this is what you expect at the old Salon, and, 
moreover, what is provided for you without stint. You know before- 
hand that the monotony of mediocrity will be broken by the romantic 
landscapes of Pointelin, the conventional stateliness of Harpignies 
and Francais, the decorative fancies of Fantin-Latour ; you know 
that other exceptions will come from foreigners, who this year are 
Mr. MacEwen and Mr. Orchardson, with his ‘“‘ Madame de 
Récamier,” Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. Austen Brown; you know that 
the colossal canvases, in their blatant ugliness, will irritate the mure 
because most have been designed for definite ends and, therefore, the 
painter has had less excuse than if he had been working solely for 
an ephemeral Salon success. There is no more melancholy duty than 
the visit tothe Champs Elysées. For everywhere you are confronted 
with an amazing ability, with the signs of technical training which 
the Academy walls could never boast, and it is the frightful waste 
of talent and industry, the utter uselessness of it all that depresses. 
M. Zola misunderstood the true tragedy of modern art—lI should 
say modern painting—when he wrote L’ Qurve. 

I confess I came away this year feeling that the fault must be mine; 
mine the failure in not detecting good work, or at all events loveli- 
ness in intention, if not in absolute accomplishment. It may be so. 
And yet I had not been back in London a week before, upon the 
walls of Christie’s auction rooms, I had seen and recognised the 
beauty for which I had searched in vain at the Salon. There were 
pictures by the very men whom the French critic is busy discover- 
ing with somuch joy—Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, Burne-Jones— 
but of whose work he knows so little. And there, too, was a small— 
a very small—landscape by another Englishman, of whom French 
critics have yet to hear; though men had not begun to bother about 
values and tones, about p/einairisme and vibrisme and the rest, when 
Cotman painted this quiet pool, shut in by green trees, with the one 
glimpse of a misty blue distance; and, in painting it, made a beau- 
tiful picture. It seemed to lend a clue to my own disappointment, 
to impress upon me more forcibly than ever the truth that should be 
blazoned in letters of gold on Champs-Elysées doors; for the many 
may, if they choose, cover canvas with paint, but to the few only is it 
given to create the perfect picture, the perfect poem. 

E. R. PENNELL. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF MUHAMMEDAN WOMEN 
IN TURKEY. 


Manomet found polygamy a flourishing institution among the 
peoples whom he sought to convert to his new religion, but the 
traditions of Hebrew, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Persian civilisation 
were almost lost, and whatever privileges women had possessed in 
remoter ages obliterated. But by organizing the harem into a 
system with well-defined laws, as well as a ceremonious etiquette, 
the Prophet lifted womanhood, if not to the high level which 
Christianity assigned to her, still to one immeasurably loftier than 
she had yet occupied among the nations, for whose benefit he 
laboured, and perhaps the greatest benefit which he conferred upon 
woman was the very strict laws he framed to render her absolute 
mistress of her fortune. These laws remain in vigour to this day. 
A Muhammedan cannot divorce his wife until he has restored to 
her every piastre of the money she brought him on her marriage, 
and he cannot, without her formal consent, touch her private means, 
that is to say, not only her dower, but whatever she mays have 
received through legacies from her parents after marriage. Owing, 
however, to her very dependent position in the household, great 
abuses frequently arise, and she is swindled out of her property by 
her husband more often than not, through her own ignorance of 
the nature of the laws intended to protect her. On the other hand, 
it is perfectly true that a great many Turkish ladies frequently 
assert their rights in a manner which is possibly more convincing 
than agreeable to their husbands. 

Another advantage which Mahomet secured to the women of his 
time was their protection from outrage. He appealed to the leading 
trait of the Oriental character—excessive jealousy—and by placing 
the women of a household under the absolute control of its master 
rendered it a theological, as well as a legal, offence for a near relative, 
let alone a stranger, to address, or even look at them. 

Notwithstanding his professed affection for his cousin, the rich 
widow Kadija, whom he subsequently married, and whose wealth so 
greatly assisted him in carrying out his prodigious projects, Mahomet 
invariably speaks of women with arrogance and contempt. ‘“‘ Woman,” 
says the Koran, is “ a field a sort of property which her husband 
may use or abuse as best he thinks fit. “The happiness of a woman 
in Paradise is beneath the plant of her husband’s feet,” and to this 
day the bride enters the nuptial bed at the foot, by lifting the richly 
embroidered counterpane with much ceremony. 
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“The good wife,” the Koran moreover asserts, “ has a chance of 
eternal happiness only if it be her husband’s will’’; but the other 
less loved women of his harem have no fixed destination hereafter, 
although, to be sure, it is not stated that they are to be everlastingly 
damned. The moral of all this is thata Muhammedan woman’s sole 
aim in life is to win, at any cost, favour of her husband. On that 
depends, not only her comfort in this world, but her happiness in 
the world to come. The fortunate fair who has given pleasure to 
her lord will have the privilege of appearing before him in Paradise 
“like the moon in her first quarter.’’ She will preserve all her 
beauty, and youth, until the consummation of time. Her husband 
will never look older nor younger than thirty-one years. 

Having lifted one sex so immeasurably above the other, the Prophet 
next set to work to frame a code intended to keep women in their 
places. On one of the little slips of parchment, with which the Arch- 
angel Gabriel was wont to supply the great lawgiver, will be found 
this line, “ If your wives do not obey you, beat them.” Now it isa 
curious fact that in legislating for the treatment of slaves, the 
Prophet gives the exact number of strokes it is lawful for the master 
to administer ; but the wife’s punishment is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of her husband. It is true that Mahomet proclaimed mono- 
gamy to be superior to polyg: 
declaring that, “If one wife does not suffice, it is lawful to take 


umy, but he soon modified this by 


four;”’ on this curious condition, however, that the four women must 
be treated with impartiality, each having her apartments, her ser- 
vants, her carriages, and even her jewels separate, but as nearly alike 
as possible. To this day, the old-fashioned Turks, when they make 
a present to their wives on certain feasts of the year, give them pre- 
cisely the same pattern of silk for a gown, or set of jewels, or what- 
ever other object they think fit to offer them. This regulation also 
accounts for the amazing rapacity of the Turks when they rise to 
power; they have such enermous establishments to keep up. A 
Constantinopolitan gentleman, with whom I am acquainted, who had 
ascended the social ladder, through the caprice of a former Grand 
Vizier, from beiug a boy in a travelling circus to the grade of an 
official of high rank, gave me, one day, in an outburst of confidence, 
the following singular piece of information: “It is very difficult for 
a Turkish official, once he gets into a position, however ample may 
be his salary, to make two ends meet; the women of his household, 
elated by fortune, become so extravagant. Fortunately, I have only 
one wife, and she is a very well-educated woman and knows how to 
economise ; nevertheless she has fifteen slaves and attendants to wait 
upon her and my widowed sister, whom, according to our laws, as 
she is past the age of re-marriage, and a very poor woman, I am 
obliged to support. I have, therefore, eighteen women to lodge and 
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feed, besides a number of male servants, my household numbering 
not less than thirty-two persons. This is nothing, however, to that 
of my neighbour, the Minister of —-—, who has four wives, inhabit- 
ing separate suites of apartments, who have between ten and twenty 
attendants to wait upon each of them. His harem is composed of 
nearly eighty women, and there are besides about twenty male 
servants in the house.” 

We may, therefore, conclude that Mahomet’s law, which pro- 
vides so impartially for the four ladies, has become impracticable 
under altered circumstances, and the better-educated Turks are 
speedily arriving at the conclusion that it is wiser to have a single 
wife “‘than four who literally devour you.” 

Although the Koran limits the number of the true believer’s wives 
to four, the example of the Prophet himself, who had fifteeu, has 
led to what I might call a legalised abuse. All the slave women 
servants in the house are at the disposal of the master, and if they 
bear him children these are as legitimate as those of his lawful wives, 
and the mother, if there is no vacancy by the death of one or the other 
of the wives, is raised to the rank of odalisque, or legitimate mistress. 

Turkish women, although their position in the next world is 
so very unsatisfactory and undefined, are nevertheless fairly pious. 
They are to be seen in most of the mosques, notably that of 
Ahmed, with the six minarets, on Fridays, and in the Ramazan 
they go in crowds to evening service in the beautiful Shah Zadé, 
or Mosque of the Princes. In well-regulated households prayers 
are said five times a day by all the women, but in contradistinction 
to the men, they never pray aloud. I am assured they have their 
favourite imams and dervishes, just as Catholic ladies have their 
pet confessors and friars. Whilst on the subject of the religion 
of Turkish women, I may add that a Turk can marry a Christian 
or a Jewish girl, and that she is not obliged to change her faith, 
but her children must be brought up Muhammedans. Several 
Turkish pashas are married to French, Hungarian, and even English 
women, but I am assured that these marriages are rarely happy. 
The lady is obliged to conform to the usages of the harem, and 
these soon become very irksome to one who has been accustomed 
to freedom. Moreover, the Giaour ladies are not well received 
by their Moslem relations and friends of their own sex, and altogether 
mixed marriages in Turkey are usually a failure and end in divorce. 

Divorce in Turkey is obtained with a facility which would surprise 
even our Transatlantic cousins. As easily as Abraham cast forth 
Hagar the bondwoman and her child, so also can the Turk open the 
door of his harem and send out into the world the woman who no 
longer pleases him. He has but to give her back her dower and 
personal effects. In the upper classes, however, certain legal for- 
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malities are gone through, and, indeed, as the lady is usually 
protected by her parents, divorce is, comparatively speaking, rare. 

I know instances, however, in Constantinople of ladies in the 
highest official circles who are not yet very far advanced in years, 
who have been divorced twice, thrice, and even ten times. Among 
the lower orders divorce may well be described as a farce. Many 
girls who are not yet twenty years of age, have been divorced 
und re-married a dozen times. The surprises of divorce are 
umongst the most amusing features of Turkish social life. A very 
great personage, second only to the Sultan in rank, unless, indeed, 
it be the Sheik Ul Islam, married some few years ago, when 
his position was very inferior to what it is at present, a highly- 
educated lady, of good connection and fortune, but, according to 
his Excellency’s version of the story, of ungovernable temper. 
Within the year they were divorced and re-married. The lady soon 
found her new husband disagreeable, and was once more divorced. 
It must be remembered that if a Turk can divorce his wife, she can 
only divorce him at his pleasure, by making herself as unpleasant 
to him as possible. In former times he tied her up in a sack and 
had her dropped into the Bosphorus—to-day he divorces her. To 
return to the lady in question. The next time she was heard of by 
her friends was as a teacher in the Muhammedan High School for 
girls, at Scutari. A few years back she was selected as governess 
for the children of the Khediva, and is now her Highness’s private 





secretary, in which quality she accompanied her imperial mistress 
to Constantinople last year, and actually found herself seated at a 
state banquet at Yildiz Kiosk next to the third wife of her first 
husband, who quietly asked her who she was. Tableau! The ease 
with which a divorce can be obtained in Turkey leads to many 
abuses, and creates a state of affairs not unlike our prostitution. 
Most of the beggar women in Constantinople—and they are 
innumerable—are divorced women whose frequent exchange of 
husbands has brought them to the level of the most unfortunate 
of their Christian sisters. They have got to be too old to find 
even a fellow beggar to mate with, and usually end their days in 
abject misery and blindness in some deserted cemetery. Fuad 
Pacha said many years ago that the emancipation of Turkey 
must begin by the emancipation of Turkish women, and I hold 
that ¢he question of the East is the question of women. We 
must not imagine that because the women of Constantinople are 
not as closely veiled’ as they were until quite recently, and wear 
under their regulation feridje or cloak European clothes of the 
(1) The yaskmack is not of Turkish invention, but adopted by the Turks from the 
Byzantines. I have recently seen a genuine Tanagra figure with a distinct yaskmack, 


draped and pinned exactly like a Turkish head-dress. 
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latest fashion, that their position has materially chan ged from 
what it was five hundred years ago. The vast mass of the thirty 
millions of Turkish women are “little better than animals. The 
absolute power of the man in his harem is such that no male 
stranger, not even the police, can enter within its precincts under 
any pretext whatever, a fact which undoubtedly gives rise to in- 
numerable secret crimes and acts of unknown and unpunished 
tyranny. Fortunately, however, the average Turk is a kindly, 
indolent fellow, who does his best to obey the laws of his religion, 
which command him to treat his women with humanity, but it is to 
his interest to keep them in their places as inferior beings, and abso- 
lutely secluded. It is an impertinence to inquire of a Turkish 
gentleman after the health of his wife, even if you know that she 
is at the point of death. Above all, if you do not wish to offend 
him, never question him about his daughters, and remember that 
the women of his family and household, and their affairs, are his 
exclusive property. 

To give some idea of the life of a young Turk of the wealthier 
class, I will relate, as it was described to me, the sort of exist- 
ence led by—we will say—Ahmed Bey, the son of X. Pasha. 
Ahmed is the eldest boy of a rich man, who has four wives in 
his harem of sixty women. Possibly his mother was a Circassian 
slave. At present she is, we will suppose, the bujuk hanoum, or first 
wife, of his Excellency. Asa baby our young friend Ahmed wore 
for two years very tight swaddling clothes. As he grew older and 
began to feel his legs, a little uniform was made for him, an exact 
hhavelenibe of his father’s, epaulettes, decorations and sword inclusive. 
In this awkward costume for so tiny a person, he was occasionally 
taken out by his Excellency for a walk or a drive. He was permitted 
to accompany his mother, or foster-mother, to visit the harems of 
their friends and relations, or else to see the shops and bazaars. 
Hygiene was utterly neglected in his case, save for an over-frequent 
use of the hot bath and an occasional ride on horseback. Ahmed at 
last grew up to be twelve years of age, wken he was circumcised—a 
great event in his early life. The harem was upside down for three 
day s, and the ledies kept open house to all the women of their 
acquaintance. Refreshments and presents were offered to everyone. 
Conjurors, dancers, and _ theatrical representations, including, of 
course, kharagois (a sort of ombre chinois) and his unspeakable 
obscenities, amused the fair inmates of the harem, and were repeated 
in the salamlick or men’s department, where unbounded hospitality 
was kept up in honour of our friend Ahmed and his initiation into 
the mysteries of his religion. 

The Koran obliges a son to pay his maternal parent extraordinary 
homage. He cannot sit down in her presence unless she grants him 
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permission so to do, and when he takes his departure he kisses the 
hem of her garment. He is allowed to see his sisters unveiled, but 
not his aunts or cousins. At last our young friend arrives at a 
marriageable age. In the good old times matters were considerably 
simplified. His mother would either have made up a match for him 
with some wealthy girl of her family or acquaintance, or his father 
would have gone down to the slave market and purchased him the 
prettiest wench he could find. As for consulting Ahmed’s wishes or 
taste in the matter, that would never have entered their heads. 
Opinions have changed a little in Turkey, and Ahmed is allowed a 
voice in the matter. Still it is impossible for him to converse with 
his fiancée, or form for himself any idea of her character or appear- 
ance. He has to take all on maternal authority. Amongst the 
wealthier classes the marriage is always arranged between the 
mothers of the youth, with the approbation, of course, of their 
fathers. Several interviews take place in rapid succession between 
the two mothers, and preliminary matters ure speedily arranged. 
Ahmed’s family send the future bride as rich a present as their 
fortune will admit, and her father and mother, in return, make an 
equally rich present to young Ahmed. 

A few days later a very curious ceremony takes place. The father 
of the future husband forwards to the father of the bride 4 present 
in money, or Aghirlik, which is supposed to represent the exact 
weight of his daughter, so that it is in reality the bridegroom’s 
family which provides the dower ; but it is usual for peoplein good 
circumstances to give their daughter a sufficient sum of money to 
render her fairly independent, and at her father’s death she inherits, 
with her sisters and his widows, two-thirds of his fortune, equally 
divided between them all. It is this money, together with all her 
jewels and household effects, which must be restored to the young 
woman in case of divorce. At last the great day comes—the mar- 
riage day. Asthe Koran does not consider marriage a religious 
necessity, an imam may or may not be invited to bless the couple. 
But recently, in imitation of the Europeans, the priest is usually 
present. A Turkish marriage takes place in the afternoon. Ahmed 
leaves his father’s house on horseback, accompanied by a number of 
his young friends. He wears his smartest uniform, and has evidently 
made the best of his personal attractions. When the party arrives at 
the bride’s house they find the doors besieged by a motley crowd. All 
the women of the quarter have turned out to criticise the bride and 
bridegroom, and the young man has to pass into the house amid a 
perfect storm of compliments and benediction, which he answers by 
scattering broadcast several handfuls of small coins. At the foot of 
the staircase he is met and embraced by his father-in-law and all 
the male members of the house, who escort him to the principal 
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apartment of the Salamlick, where he finds his friends and relatives 
assembled, and partakes of coffee, sherbet, and other light refresh- 
ments. In the meantime, the scene in the harem is wonderfully 
amusing. The bride, whom we will call Gul Hanoum, or the Lady 
Rose, is dressed in the most elaborate Parisian bridal costume, with 
an immense long train, a wreath of orange flowers on her head, and 
a pink veil reaching to the ground. She sits like a statue on a sort 
of throne placed at the further end of the apartment, and beneath a 
canopy composed of garlands of artificial roses. All the ladies of her 
family and acquaintance are present—some few, the elder, in the 
beautiful oriental costumes of a bygone time, the rest in badly 
assorted Kuropean evening dresses, and blazing with all the jewellery 
they can load upon their persons. I am assured that in the upper 
classes of Turkish society, the curious bridal head-dress made of gold 
frillings nearly a yard long, has entirely disappeared. But I was 
once fortunate enough in a low quarter of Constantinople to catch a 
glimpse of a bride who was passing through a courtyard, and was 
wearing this glittering shower of golden wire. Gul Hanoum sits on 
her throne as immovable as a sphinx, while her friends eat, drink, 
and make merry, andexamine the bridal presents, which are usually 
protected by a wire grating to prevent pilfering, for it must be 
remembered that at a Turkish wedding, according to ancient custom, 
the poorest beggar woman in the street is allowed to come up and 
see the bride and her presents. The noise and the chatter are deaf- 
ening. The refreshments are of the most elaborate description, and 
the company is, moreover, entertained by dancers and conjurors. 
An hour before sunset the iman calls the Faithful to prayers, and in 
both the Salamlick and the harem the company fall on their knees 
and go through all the gymnastics peculiar to Muhammedan devo- 
tion. At last the women take their leave, for it is not lawful for a 
Muhammedan woman, except in Ramazan, to be abroad after dark. 

Meanwhile, in the Salamlick an amusing scene occurs: Ahmed 
has to run for his life to the harem, under a shower of old shoes. 
May we not have derived our custom of throwing an old slipper 
after the bride and bridegroom, as they depart on their honeymoon, 
from the Turks ? according to whom an old slipper thrown after a 
man is an infallible charm against the evil eye. At the door of the 
harem he finds a eunuch holding a huge wax candle in his hand. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, this individual would have worn the long 
striped garments and huge turban peculiar to his office. To-day 
he is arrayed in a second-hand frock-coat ora suit of dittos. The 
eunuch “ opens the gate of paradise,” the door of the nuptial chamber. 
The oldest woman in the harem, or Yenghié Kadine, receives the 
bridegroom and leads him to the bride, who is still seated as immo- 
bile as a statue on her divan, enveloped from head to foot in her 
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pink veil. Ahmed, who has now the right to behold her features, 
falls on his knees at her feet and implores her in the most poetic 
language he can command to permit him to gaze upon her counte- 
nance. ‘ Light of my eyes,” he exclaims with passionate ardour, 
“tell me your name.” The bride answers three times ‘‘ Gul—Gul— 
Gul,” afterwards the old woman, stepping forward, relieves her of 
her veil. The bride and bridegroom now sit down to a frugal supper 
of chicken and rice, and a few minutes after the ancient female with- 
draws discreetly and they are left en téte-d-téte for the first time in 
their lives, et bon soir. If the lady is well-educated and clever, and 
many Turkish women are exceedingly intelligent, she may keep 
Ahmed all to herself and have no rivals in the household; but 
usually in the course of a year or so another wife is added to the 
harem, and the fair Gul is henceforth known as the Great Lady or 
Buiuk Hanoum, and the second is called the Tkindji Hanoum, or the 
Second Lady, and if in due timea third and fourth lady appear in 
the family circle they are styled respectively the Ortanié Hanoum 
or the Middle Lady or the Kutchuk Hanoum or the Little Lady, and 
these titles they retain as long as they remain undivorced, or to the 
end of their lives. If a visitor come to see them, she invariably 
asks for them by these titles and not by their name. Even the 
children are classed according tothe rank and order of their mothers. 
One would never say in speaking of the children of a pacha that 
they are his sons by Gul Hanoum, for instance, but by the Great 
Lady, the Second Lady, &c. The name of the father is never pro- 
nounced within the harem walls. If a husband addresses a letter to 
one or the other of his four wives, he would never think of address- 
ing it to Zerah, Leilia, Nesibé, Conjefem, or Dilaruam Hanoum, but 
always to the Great Lady, the Second Lady, and so forth. 

The rigour of the etiquette observed in a harem is very curious. 
No wife may present herself in the presence of her husband 
without either previously informing him of her intended visit or else 
being commanded to come before him. This message is usually sent 
by a female slave or by a eunuch. Each wife takes it in turn to 
minister to the comfort of her lord, to look after his clothes, to offer 
him his pipe and coffee, and to make herself generally agreeable 
during the time he wishes her to remain in intimate contact with 
him, which sometimes is for a whole year. When he is tired of her 
company he makes her a small present and she retires until she is 
asked for again. Meanwhile the other women, who usually have an 
army of attendants according to the means of the master of the 
house or their own, spend their time in prayers, bathing, in playing 
with their children, dressing themselves, dancing, and, above all, in 
paying visits and shopping. If the four wives happen to be in the 
same room together, it is the etiquette for the Great Lady to grant 
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permission to the Second Lady to sit down, who, in her turn, 
motions to the Third that she may rest her weary body on the 
divan, and finally this lady sends on the pleasant message to the 
fourth, or kutchuk hanoum. If the mother of the master of the 
house comes into the general sitting-room, everybody rises to salute 
her, and nobody sits down until she has given them permission to 
do so. Some fifty years ago the interior of Turkish harems were 
extremely picturesque, judging by the numerous accounts we have 
of them, but at the present time things have greatly altered for the 
worse. 

A young lady of my acquaintance, who was a governess some 
two years ago in the harem of a very rich gentleman at Scutari, 
thus described to me her experiences: ‘‘ Fortunately the ladies in 
this harem were very fond of the bath, but all day long they loll 
about in their nightgowns, which are more often than not changed 
once a month, especially in summer. I have seen them when they 
have had a reception wearing these dirty garments under an elabo- 
rate tea-gown, or a short jacket, of the richest silk, worth £30 or £40. 
Some of the slave-girls wear very splendid costumes made of velvet 
or brocade, and they are not unfrequently adorned with more jewel- 
lery than their mistresses. These women do absolutely nothing from 
morning till night but eat, drink, and sleep. Occasionally they go 
for a drive in a closed brougham, and sit by the hour under the 
trees of some cemetery, or else loll in a caique on the waters of the 
Bosphorus. One or two of them speak French and read French 
novels fairly well. There was one girl in this particular harem who 
played the piano very nicely. Otherwise the monotony of their 
existence is scarcely credible. When I was ill not one of them 
came near me, excepting a little slave-girl who waited upon me. It 
was not from any feeling of unkindness, but simply because they 
did not know what to do in asick room. The number of infants 
who die in Turkey through the ignorance of their mothers and 
fathers is prodigious. Some three years ago I was the inmate of 
the harem of one of the most powerful and wealthiest men in 
Turkey, a favourite minister of the Sultan. There were sixty-two 
ladies in the harem, although he had only two wives himself; but 
there were the seven wives of his three sons, besides the ladies I 
have just mentioned, the Pacha’s mother and her two old sisters, and 
half a score of aged pauper female relatives, who, according to time- 
honoured Turkish custom, are clad, boarded, and lodged gratui- 
tously. The rest of this regiment of women was made up of slaves 
and servants of all ages. One day the little grandson, a child of 
six, fell ill. Instead of sending for a doctor, a ‘ wise woman’ was 
summoned, who performed some incantation over the fever-stricken 
infant, then incensed the bed above and underneath, and finally, 
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taking out of a richly embroidered kerchief the jaw-bone of a ram, 
scrubbed the child all over with it. After this she said a few 
prayers. On rising from her knees she took a spoonful of molten 
lead and threw it into a vessel full of water. Of course, it assumed 
a curious figure at the bottom ; according to its shape she prophe- 
sied whether the child was to recover or not. As a matter of fact 
it died in the night. The ladies in this harem dressed magnificently 
whenever they expected company, and their jewels were really 
splendid. But when they were among themselves they wore their 
nightgowns exactly like my friends at Scutari. As a rule these 
good ladies seemed to be fairly happy, and there was very little 
quarrelling among them. One day, however, some very pretty 
slave-girls were brought to the harem to be purchased. I was 
present on this occasion, and it was, I assure you, a sickening sight 
to see the Pacha examining them—even their teeth—as if they 
were young animals. They did not seem to mind it, and [ am 
bound to admit that in all the ten years I have been a governess in 
various Turkish families, I have come across fewer cases of ill-treat- 
ment of servants than I did in a similar number of years in Eng- 
land. It is not for me,” adds this lady, ‘to reveal what I know of 
the moral atmosphere of an average Turkish household, but although 
I have come acress a great many cases of women, and even very 
young girls, having clandestine, love affairs and worse, still, take it 
for all in all, the average Turkish woman, were it not for her, to our 
minds, indelicate language, has a fair right to be considered, as 
Shakespeare expresses it, honest. 

‘Nothing, however, can exceed the coarseness of Turkish conversa- 
tion, rendered all the more exasperating because the voices of Turkish 
ladies are the most deliciously musical imaginable. Turks revel in 
filthy jokes and stories, and this has a most deplorable influence on 
the rising generation. Once or twice I accidentally roused the 
jealousy of the wives of my employers, and in one house I was made 
to feel so uncomfortable as to take the advice of my employer, the 
Pasha, and transfer myself to another family as quickly as possible. 
A few years ago a young English lady was nearly poisoned in a 
Turkish harem. Every afternoon she was in the habit of taking a 
cup of tea, which was usually brought to her by a little negro boy, 
who was very fond of her. She noticed that he pointed to her in a 
very significant manner not to touch the sugar. She took one lump 
from the vessel and afterwards had it examined. It was full of 
arsenic. . She accepted the hint, and left within four-and-twenty 
hours. You have heard, I daresay, of the famous fatal cup of coffee. 
Do you know of what it consists? It is full of chopped hair or 
ground glass, and is said to be the deadliest of poisons, for it destroys 
the intestines and produces a lingering death, “ the cause of which 
defies a post mortem.” 
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Only the master of the house can bear witness against his women, 
and in this year of grace 1895 it is absolutely necessary in Turkey 
for two women to give evidence as witnesses against a man; the 
declarations of one female are not legal. 

It is quite true that Turkish women possess a great deal of liberty. 
They can remain out of doors, shopping and visiting their friends, 
from sunrise to sunset without even asking their husband’s permis- 
sion todo so. They can betake themselves, their children and their 
attendants, to spend a week or so in the harem of a friend, and have 
only to place outside their harem door their boots to signify to their 
lord and master that they are entertaining guests. Whilst the harem 
is occupied by stranger ladies, neither husband nor son has any right 
to enter it. A little Turkish employé, whose salary amounts to £400 
a year, related to me one day the following curious story: ‘ My wife,” 
said he, ‘ has just invited the harem of one of her friends to spend a 
week with her, and yesterday afternoon behold there arrived at my 
house, with all their belongings, our neighbour’s wife, his mother- 
in-law, three children, and five slaves. Whilst they remain in my 
house I may not enter the haremlick, and my good wife’s capricious 
hospitality will cost me about forty livres, and I shall have to get in 
debt in consequence.” 

The favourite pursuits of Turkish women are shopping, visiting, 
and general gadding about, but they are not allowed to frequent the 
band when it plays in the public gardens, or to attend theatres, con- 
certs, and, needless to say, any of the social gatherings of Christians. 
Their principal public recreations are rowing, in their caiques, up the 
Golden Horn to the Sweet Waters of Europe on Fridays in May, and 
on the Bosphorus and on the canals of the exquisitely pretty Sweet 
Waters of Asia in the summer. On Fridays and Sundays in the 
warm months you will see thousands of Turkish women of all classes 
clustered together in picturesque groups under the shade of the 
trees in the various cemeteries and open spaces whence a view can 
be obtained. But they are always separated from the men, and, true 
to the Oriental instincts, invariably speak to each other in a whisper. 
A Turkish lady who is an excellent English scholar and a very fine 
musician, said to a friend of mine, and in my hearing, recently, “ Is 
it not hard that I, who am so passionately fond of music, and whose 
husband would only be too delighted to allow me to do so, cannot 
go to a concert or an opera without endangering either my own 
liberty or his prospects with the Sultan? You know,’ she continued, 
“that no female Ottoman subject can leave the Empire on any pre- 
text whatever, and this accounts for the fact that most of the 
Turkish ambassadors and consuls at foreign Courts are Christians. 
As Egypt indirectly belongs to Turkey we are, however, allowed to 
go there, and the freedom which we enjoy under British rule makes 
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a winter in Cairo delightful, for we can attend the opera, the 
theatres, and even the race-course. Her Highness the Princess 
Nazali of Egypt, a most accomplished woman, and a relative of my 
own, lives like a European, and entertains ladies and gentlemen at 
dinner. She came to Constantinople a few months ago, and was so 
imprudent as to ask an old friend, Sir A. and his wife, to dine with 
her. On the following day her Highness received the Sultan’s 
orders to return to Cairo forthwith. Iam a well-educated woman, 
and speak French and English fluently, and I am a very good 
musician. You can imagine nothing more painful than my existence 
here. I can find no kindred society. Perhaps the best-educated 
Muhammedan women amongst my acquaintance are some of the 
Egyptian princesses in the harem of the ex-Khedive (since dead). 
One or two of these ladies are really very able and well-informed ; 
but otherwise a woman who can talk even sensibly, except on 
household affairs, is, as we say in Turkish, a white crow. No, the 
more educated a Turkish woman becomes the more unhappy she 
must necessarily be, until the ardent wish of Fuad Pacha is realised 
and we are emancipated. Mark my words, it will not be many 
generations before we are so. The women of Turkey are of many 
races, Georgians, Circassians, Armenians, Greeks, and, as a rule, 
they are naturally very intelligent, really more so, believe me, 
than the men; and, moreover, there is a growing esprit de corps 
amongst us. Three years ago the Sultan issued an order that all 
Turkish women should wear the old-fashioned yashmac and feridje 
during Ramazan. For three days the order was obeyed, but on the 
fourth the entire female population of Constantinople went out with- 
out them; since which time his Majesty has taken care not to 
interfere with our costumes. Education is spreading rapidly amongst 
the men, and no sensible man can tolerate the constant companion- 
ship of ignorant women. Our men are, moreover, beginning to 
realise the social use of women, and, frequenting as they do the 
society of Christian ladies, especially those of the diplomatic corps, 
their vanity is wounded when they perceive that their own women 
cannot display their charms, their jewels, or their dresses in what 
Europeans call Society. Ican assure you that if a census were taken 
of the number of women in Constantinople who prefer the ancient 
régime to what we believe will be the régime of the future, very few 
would vote in its favour. Is it not ridiculous that a husband 
cannot go out visiting or shopping with his wife, but must needs 
walk about a dozen yards behind her? We are not allowed to take 
a drive in an open carriage, but must go in a stuffy brougham, even 
on the hottest day in summer. I am a rich woman, but if I took it 
into my head to cross the frontier, let alone to go to Vienna or 
Paris, I should either be arrested and brought back in disgrace to 
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Constantinople, or else never permitted to see my native country 
again. All these antiquated regulations were perhaps useful in 
olden times, but to-day, when we Turks have to contend with the 
machinery of modern civilisation, they are simply as hopeless as they 
are barbaric. There is no chance for Turkey so long as the mothers 
and wives of the men who are called upon to rule our destinies 
remain in crass ignorance. You have no idea of the superstition 
which reigns in this great city among the Muhammedan women, 
and, indeed, throughout the entire Empire. Nothing is done with- 
out consulting a witch, a hodja, a seer, a fortune-teller, or a palmist. 
These rascals, many of whom are very interesting on account of the 
traditions they still possess of the dark arts of bygone civilisations, 
literally rule the harems. They are the doctors and the confessors 
of the women.” 

The observations made by this well-known and very remarkable 
Turkish lady are doubtless so absolutely true as to paint in a few 
short sentences the present condition of her sisters. There is another 
matter connected with the condition of the women in Turkey which 
deserves brief attention, and that is the slave question. Although, 
during the past thirty years, the slave markets of Constantinople 
and of the other large Turkish cities have been formally closed, the 
slave traffic, especiaily in females and children of both sexes, is still 
active to-day. It is carried on surreptitiously, especially at Tophané, 
immediately under the eye of his Imperial Majesty, whose palace 
of Yildz dominates this quarter of the city, and also in certain 
obscure, but well-known places, in the heart of Stamboul. The 
Koran expressly forbids a Muhammedan to enslave another Muham- 
medan, notwithstanding which fact the Circassians, who are Muham- 
medans, have sold their children into bondage from time immemorial, 
especially the females, who have for centuries peopled the harems of 
the more opulent Turks. The Georgians and Kurds, also Muham- 
medans, supplied, until fifty years ago, an incredible number of 
slaves to the various bazaars throughout the Empire. 

The harems continue to be peopled by slave women, but since 
the annexation of Circassia by Russia, 1865, this market garden, if 
I might so call it, of female beauty, has been virtually closed. A 
great number of little girls are, however, sold by the poorer classes 
of Circassians living on the borderland and conveyed to Constanti- 
nople, and sold privately. I have a letter before me from Miss 
J——, an English lady, who is at present a governess in a Turkish 
family. It is dated as recently as March 10th. She says: ‘ Since 
I last wrote to you I have had a very painful experience. Last 
week some six or cight very pretty little slave girls, mostly daughters 
of Bulgarian refugees, the eldest about fourteen years of age, were 
brought to this house for sale. I cannot tell you how the sight hurt 
VOL, LVIII. N.S. F 
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me, but I must say, in a good house, they are quite as comfortable 
as most of our European servants. Here in Turkey, it appears, 
they are not slaves for life, but for a certain number of years, say, 
till they are between thirty and forty years of age. Then the 
mistress finds a husband for them, furnishes a room, and gives a 
wedding outfit. In this house I suppose the people are about as 
civilised as one could find in Turkey, but believe me, there is a wide 
difference between them and us.” 

From these few facts concerning the homes of the Turks, it will be 
easy to see that, until the status of the women is‘improved, there is 
not much hope for Turkish officials being abie to cope even with 
such a question as the Armenian. Family life, as we understand it, 
does not exist. At the same time it is but just to say, that the 
grand virtues of the real Turks—those who have not been contami- 
nated by the worst influences of European civilisation—are as con- 
spicuous now as ever, and among these are hospitality, an utter 
freedom from vulgarity, a singular grace and courtliness of manner, 
and great kindness to the poor and to animals. That education is 
spreading among Turkish ladies is proved by the increasing number 
of literary women among them—as Zafir Hanoum, the learned wife 
of Helmi Effendi, who translates in Turkish from seven languages ; 
Gulnare Hanoum, who is a remarkable poetess; Leila Hanoum, 
daughter of Ishmael Pacha, who writes and translates poetry from 
the French, Italian, and German languages; and Fatma Hanoum, 
who has commenced a remarkable movement for the improvement 
of the condition of Muhammedan women of the lower orders; and 
lastly, though not least, Leila Sultan, the young daughter of Sultan 
Abd-ul-Hamid, who is a distinguished musician. The door of pro- 
gress has certainly been opened by Abd-ul-Hamid II., even for 
women, but it is after all only ajar ; and Fuad Pacha’s dream of the 
emancipation of Turkish women is still far from realisation. 
RicuarD Davey. 




















AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION: ITS PROGRESS AND ITS 
PROSPECTS. 


Once again in 1895, as in 1891 and 1883, the question of Australian 
Federation has come to the surface of Colonial and Imperial affairs ; 
and it is the opinion of those best able to gauge the prospects of the 
movement, that another two years will see the Australian—not, it is 
to be feared, the Australasian—Colonies under a federal Govern- 
ment. If some of us who have taken spevial interest in the move- 
ment, and have been called on from time to time to weigh the pros 
und cons, and note the ebb and flow of federal forces, are inclined to 
shake our heads, the scepticism must be pardoned in memory of the 
assurance given by Sir Henry Parkes in 1891, that Australian 
federation would probably be a fact two years from that date. In 
1891 the feeling was widespread that if Australia did not federate 
then, long years would elapse ere the union would be realised. At 
the end of the two years in which federation was to come, the 
Antipodean Colonies found themselves in a vortex of financial 
disaster. Men’s thoughts were turned from federation to the neces- 
sity of saving themselves and their Colonies from ruin. Banks and big 
commercial houses were toppled over like nine-pins, and thousands 
who were not already actual victims, went to bed nightly expecting 
that the morrow would include them among the number. The crisis 
is sufficient to explain in some measure the failure of the Colonies to 
federate, but it does not explain it wholly. Tad federation been 
urged forward with large-minded loyalty in 1891 and 1892, Australia 
would conceivably have faced the crisis of 1893 in force instead of in 
detail—as a nation, and not as a series of petty States. Who shall 
say that the crisis might not even have been averted had federation 
already taken place? The chances are very strong that federation 
would have saved Australia from the maélstrom. The bitter lesson 
has been learnt, however, and not the least of the results of mistaken 
tinance and divided counsels should be a determination, now that 
smoother waters are again reached, to place the Colonies in such a 
position that a blow aimed at either in the future, whether financial, 
political, or physical, may be parried and resisted by the whole. 

To the vast majority of people the idea of Australian federation is 
of quite recent inception. If they have ever known, they have for- 
gotten that it existed long before the early eighties. As a matter of 
tact, it is nearly half a century old, and the need of its practical applica- 
tion has been demonstrated almost annually since 1849. When the 


project for granting the Colonies self-government was under discus- 
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sion, Governor Fitzroy, of New South Wales, with prophetic instinct, 
expressed fears that if they were allowed freedom in regard to tariffs, 
such differences would grow up between them as would render it 
necessary to establish lines of custom-houses on the frontiers of each; 
and such tarifis, he predicted, would create feelings of jealousy and 
ill-will. He, therefore, suggested that some superior functionary, 
to whom general questions could be referred, should be appointed. 
This view was shared by the Committee of the Privy Council, which, 
in 1849, had under consideration the Constitution of the Australian 
Colonies and recommended the appointment of the Governor of 
one of them as the Governor-General of Australia, with power to 
convene an assembly for the settlement of general questions. Of 
these questions, the tariff was seen to be the most important; and it 
was part of the proposed arrangement that the tariff of New South 
Wales should become that of the whole of Australia. In 185], 
Fitzroy himself was actually appointed Governor of New South 
Wales and Governor-General of all Her Majesty’s Australian pos- 
sessions. But beyond this, nothing was done. Earl Grey was in 
advance of public opinion and leading political thought. His mind 
was imbued with the ideas of Colonial policy contained in the 
masterly report on Canadian needs drawn up by his son-in-law, 
Lord Durham, in 1840. He inaugurated a great scheme on the 
lines indicated by Lord Durham for the North American Colonies, but 
he left office in 1852, and the work he begun was not carried forward, 
because the Imperial Government, as Lord John Russell explained 
in 1855, thought it premature. The decision was in keeping with 
the short-sighted views in Colonial affairs which accompanied the 
lurge-hearted concession of the right of self-government. Earl Grey 
perceived the truth in this as in other directions, but was not a 
sufficiently great statesman to insist upon it in the teeth of all 
opposition. He sincerely believed in the principle of local self- 
government, but he urged that it should be qualified by another 
principle, which recognises that local management must end with 
jocal affairs. As parts of one great country and members of the 
same Empire, the Austrelian Colonies had, he clearly saw, common 
interests, the common control of which was essential to the common 
welfare. No modern federalist could take a higher stand than Earl 
Grey took, nor one more in keeping with the teachings of history. 

W hat Sir Charles Fitzroy felt, other colonial authorities like Wil- 
liam Wentworth and Edward Deas Thomson felt also, and as far off as 
1855 and 1856 they made proposals of a federal character. In 1857, 
at a meeting in London of the General Association for the Australian 
Colonies, Wentworth said that a strong feeling of discontent was 
growing up in the Colonies owing to the inconvenience inflicted 
upon them by want of a federal government. When it is remem- 
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bered that in those days the Australian Colonies had a population of 
only a third of a million, whereas to-day they have a population of, 
roughly, four millions, we get an idea of the magnitude of the 
interests involved in the present as compared with those of forty 
years ago. If federation was necessary then, it is ten times more 
necessary to-day on mere figures alone. That it was necessary no 
one who studies the history of the efforts to bring it about in some 
form or other can question. Mr., now Sir, Charles Gavan Duffy lost 
no time on his arrival in Victoria in 1856 in grappling with the 
problem ; in 1857 he proposed the appointment of a Select Committee 
in the Colony, to consider the expediency of creating a Federal 
Union with legislative powers; conferences with other colonial com- 
mittees were held, and for three years, with real Irish enthusiasm, 
he pegged away at the idea. But no practical result was born of his 
action, and Australian opinion was divided as to the wisdom of 
his scheme. Mr., now Sir, Robert Herbert, then Colonial Secretary 
for Queensland, since Permanent Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies at home, and now Agent General for Tasmania, did not 
speak for himself alone when he urged that the union might have 
the double disadvantage of lessening the local independence of the 
Colonies and interfering with their existing happy relations with the 
mother country. The need of federation was, however, indicated 
more clearly in the Intercolonial Conferences which were held at 
various times, from 1863 to 1883, to discuss questions of a general 
nature. At the conferences in 1870 and 1871 it is interesting to 
discover that the intercolonial disabilities in the matter of trade, 
which occupied no small part of the attention of the Ottawa Con- 
ference in 1894, and which it was the object of a Bill passed through 
the Imperial Parliament this year to remove, were under discussion. 
In 1873 a memorial to the Home Government was drawn up on 
behalf of the Australian Colonies, praying for the abrogation of all 
clauses in treaties which operated in restriction of intercolonial 
commerce. 

With the eighties Australian Federation assumed the slightly 
more practical shape of a bill drafted by a well-known statesman. 
Sir Henry Parkes, who may be regarded in some sort as the 
doyen of the Australian political world, and on the whole the chief 
statesman Australia has produced and retained, on many occasions 
hitherto had enlarged on the importence of federation. In 1880, 
at an Intercolonial Conference, he carried a resolution in favour 
of the creation of a Federal Council, and in 1881 drafted a Bill 
to give effect to the motion, Instead of smoothing the way to 
the union, which every one admitted to be desirable, the Bill unfor- 
tunately inaugurated a period of provincial jealousies, contentions, 


and backslidings which it would be hard to beat in the record of any 
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other country not racially divided. Sir Henry Parkes’s measure 
was not particularly ambitious; but Mr. Graham Berry, of Victoria— 
since familiar to Londoners as Sir Graham Berry, Agent General of 
the Colony—in considering it, made a proposal that all moneys realised 
from the sale of public lands should be handed over to the Federal 
Council as revenue. Whatever the merits of the suggestion, its sole 
aim was said to be to defeat the Bill. The Victorian representative 
declared himself in favour of federation, but when the Bill was put to 
the vote, he joined hands with the Noes, and the measure was lost. 
New South Wales had her revenge two years later. Australia 
yas scared by the activity of the French and the Germans in 
her vicinity. Germany threatened to acquire the whole of New 
Guinea unappropriated by the Dutch, the French turned their atten- 
tion to New Holland, and the récidiviste difficulty became acute. 
Australia’s trepidation was all the greater because of the differences 
which Lord Granville and Lord Derby managed to maintain with 
Germany throughout the existence of the Gladstone Government of 
1880-5. Queensland, fearful of the consequences of the sleepy 
policy of the Imperial Ministry, took the bull by the horns, and 
sent a magistrate to hoist the British flag and proclaim a protec- 
torate in the name of the Queen over Eastern New Guinea. Lord 
Derby disallowed the step, and the north-eastern portion of the 
island was promptly seized by Germany. The snub administered 
to the too-energetic colonists once more forced federation to the 
front. <A federated Australia could not have been treated with the 
want of consideration shown towards Queensland, The Colony re- 
sented the slight bitterly, and her Government saw that only federa- 
tion would give Australia’s voice the weight in Pacific matters to 


which it was entitled. Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, the Scottish chief 


of the Queensland Ministry, declared that the annexations in the 
Pacitic had brought federation within the range of practical politics. 
A convention assembled in Sydney at the end of November, 1883, 
to consider the question, and a new Federal Council Bill was drafted 
much on the lines of that drafted by Sir Henry Parkes two years 
previously. The new Bill was in essentials that of 1881, but this 
fact notwithstanding, it was opposed by Sir John Robertson, by Sir 
Henry Parkes—who was not then in office—and by other New 
South Wales representatives. Victoria had opposed Sir Henry 
Parkes’s measure, and Sir Henry Parkes, in the New South Wales 
Parliament, in opposing the new scheme drawn up without reference 
to him, naively included among his reasons a mention of Victoria’s 
former attitude. Moreover, his ardour in the cause seemed to have 
cooled. He referred, without dissenting from the inevitable con- 
clusion, to an article in an American review, the object of which 





was to prove that the Canadian Dominion was not a success, and 
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might at any time go to pieces on breakers which had. existed from 
the first. He contemptuously characterized the institution it was 
proposed to create as “rickety,” and asked :— 


‘* Ts it not better to let the idea of federation mature and grow in men’s minds 
until the time comes when we can haye a solid enduring federation? No good 
object can be served by creating a body such as this council. It will add to 
our strife, it will add to our dissatisfaction with the work of our institutions, 
it will lead to endless complications, and it must result at a very early stage in 
an entire breakdown.” 


New South Wales and New Zealand held aloof from the scheme 
of 1888, and the Enabling Bill laid before the Imperial Parliament 
early in 1885 was surely the most invertebrate innocent ever in- 
scribed on the statute-book, It ‘‘ enabled” colonies, which desired 
to do so, to federate for certain purposes; it accorded deliberative 
powers only ; it created no executive, and the wisdom of the Im- 
perial Government displayed itself only in the insertion of a clause 
entitling any colony to withdraw if dissatisfied with the proceedings 
oi the Council. The calling together of such a body was, in all 
seriousness, little better than a confession of the failure of the federal 
movement. Its continued existence and periodical gatherings in the 
holiday season, in the capital of Tasmania, have been a sign and 
symbol to the world at large that there was little sincerity about the 
federal aspirations voiced during long years by the most eloquent 
tongues of Australasia. Colonial statesmen seeking an excuse for a 
pleasant outing, and glad no doubt also to meet and confer with 
certain of their colleagues in other colonies, have foregathered at 
Hobart during several summers, and discharged pretty much the 
functions of a Paddington parliament listening to Mr. John Aird, 
and attracted much less attention than did a Hackney parliament 
when honoured by a speech from Sir Charles Russell. As with 
these local bodies, it may discuss big issues, it may draft bills, but it 
is without authority, and its recommendations have been modesty 
itself. Whilst, however, the refusal of the parent colony to partici- 
pate in its proceedings rendered the dignity and importance of the 
Federal Council smaller even than those of the previous intercolonial 
conferences, and whilst the powers of the Council were not one whit 
greater, and from certain points of view were smaller, than those of 
the conferences, its creation seems nevertheless to have satisfied the 
bulk of the Australian people. For the next four years, at any rate, 
the federal movement did not advance, and minds capable of gauging 
the importance of union came to fear that the Council, poor thing 
though it was, had gone far to dispose of the project altogether. 

Fortunately, in 1889, the Imperial Government took a step which 
resulted in suddenly regalvanizing the federal idea into something 
like life. Major-General, now Sir Bevan Edwards, who was com- 
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manding at Hong Kong, and who had in the course of his long years 
of service given deep thought to Imperial problems, was sent to Aus- 
tralia to inspect the military forces of the Colonies. His report 
was a masterly exposition of the risks involved in the existing want 
of unity. It became clear that without centralised control, giving 
an Australian Commander-in-Chief power to order troops from any 
Colony to any part of the continent for any purpose he chose, it 
would be practically impossible to defend Australia in the event of a 
reverse to the fleet. The report moved Sir Henry Parkes to instant 
action. He grasped the seriousness of the position, and communi- 
cated his emotion to many ogbers throughout Australia. As the 
French and German doings in the Pacific brought about the gather- 
ing of 1883, so Major-General Edwards’s report nearly frightened 
the various Colonies concerned into union. Sir Henry Parkes corre- 
sponded with the Premiers of the sister states, delivered stirring 
speeches, and generally behaved as a statesman and a patriot would 
behave in a position of very grave responsibility. But he could not 
rise superior to his contempt for the Federal Council, and in this 
respect he showed personal fecling which did Australia an ill-turn. 
He now favoured the creation of a Federal Government with full 
legislative and executive powers. Meantime, Mr. Duncan Gillies, 
then Premier of Victoria, and now Agent-General for the Colony in 
London, had taken Sir Henry’s representations in the spirit their 
character and form warranted. Opposed though he apparently was 
to permissive legislation of the futile order adopted by the Federal 
Council, he urged Sir Henry Parkes to agree to the immediate con- 
sideration by the Federal Council, with the assistance of New South 
Wales, of the defence question on the lines laid down by Major- 
General Edwards. He believed that the Colonial Legislatures would 
not fail to ratify any measure passed by the representatives of the 
whole, as necessary to the security and integrity of Australia. Sir 
Henry Parkes was obdurate. He saved his own personal dignity, 
but in doing so he stood in the way of the federation of the Colo- 
nial troops. In the temper of public feeling at the time, the Colonial 
Legislatures would probably have promptly agreed to any reasonable 
scheme suggested by the Federal Council. Instead of adopting Mr. 
Gillies’ suggestion, Sir Henry Parkes called a conference in Mel- 
bourne, which served to emphasise some of the causes of suspicion 
and jealousy between the various Colonies, and to bring out the 
radical differences of opinion of the delegates on points not necessa- 
rily connected with defence. However, Sir Henry Parkes’s eloquence 
surmounted all difficulties, and the Melbourne Conference of 1890 
was followed by the Sydney Convention of 1891. At the latter a 
Commonwealth Bill was voted, and it was believed by many excel- 
lent authorities that Australian federation was as good as accom- 
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plished. But it was once again discovered that to draft a scheme 
and to put it into force were not precisely the same thing. Delay took 
place in referring the Bill to the Parliaments of the Colonies, the 
financial troubles already referred to supervened, and the Bill 
has been quietly dropped. As Mr. A. Deakin said at a meet- 
ing of the Australian Natives Association in January last, the 
Commonwealth Constitution was a fine structure, but it was like 
Robinson Crusoe’s canoe; when he had built it he had difficulty in 
getting it into the water. 

Except, therefore, for the founding of an Australian Federa- 
tion League in 1893, with which Sir Henry Parkes refused to be 
associated, the movement reverted to the lethargy of indifference 
from which Major-General EKdwards’s report had rudely awakened 
it. Sir George Dibbs, as New South Wales Premier, last year made 
a suggestion to Sir James Patterson, of Victoria, that their two 
Colonies should federate and form the nucleus of an Australian 
Dominion, but his proposal was belated, and could only be likened to 
that of a doomed man whose conscience pricks him at the last moment. 
Sir George Dibbs cannot have been oblivious of the fact that for 
Victoria to join hands with New South Wales in any such project, 
would be to offer deliberate insult to those other Colonies which had 
stood by Victoria against New South Wales in the matter of the 
Federal Council. Soon after this, both Sir George Dibbs and Sir James 
Patterson disappeared from office, and when a Conference of Premiers 
was called at Hobart this year to meet at the same time as the 
Federal Council, Mr. G. H. Reid and Mr. George Turner held the 
premier portfolios of New South Wales and Victoria. If the pro- 
gramme adopted by the Premiers is carried out, and the animosities 
which have already asserted themselves in connection with it do not 
assume undue proportions, Australia undoubtedly stands a reason- 
able chance of being federated in the near future. A new Conven- 
tion is to be summoned, and the result of its labours is to be referred 
direct to the people. This will be the first time that the people have 
been consulted. If the issues involved are fairly and squarely put 
before them, there can be little doubt what their answer will be. 
The only puzzle to any one who is not an Australian Premier, actual 
or prospective, is to know why the draft Commonwealth Constitution 
of 1891 should not, as was indeed suggested at the Federal Council 
meeting this year, be straightway submitted to the referendum. Is it 
that every politician who touches the Federal question becomes fanati- 
cally desirous of posing as the Antipodean Washington ? Certain it 
seems to be that, what one set of politicians may evolve, at whatever 
cost of money and labour, one year, another set utterly refuses to 
consider a little later. In 1891, Mr. G. H. Reid threw cold water 
over the scheme which he had had no part in shaping, and it is to 
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be feared that the attacks made on him by both Sir George Dibbs 
and Sir Henry Parkes since the Hobart gathering, presage a repeti- 
tion of past troubles. 

There is fortunately one ground for satisfaction. At the same 
time that differences between individuals have been emphasised, it 
must be admitted that no conference on the subject of federation and 
no convention for the drafting of a constitution has ever failed to 
strengthen the case for union, by bringing into greater promi- 
nence those points concerning which joint action is necessary. 
Australia should be federated for purposes of defence, for economy’s 
sake, for the general development of the magnificent heritage which 
it is impossible can be utilised by separate states with conflicting 
interests, and for the convenience, the profit and the glory of the future 
mistress—as if wisely counselled she will be—of the Pacific seas. No 
one who has studied the despatches of Sir Bevan Edwards to the various 
Australasian Governments, with their two-thousand-years-old moral, 
can doubt that the first need of the Australian Colonies is federation 
for defence. Few authorities could be found to-day who would 
argue, as Mr. C. W. Purnell argued in the pages of this Revirw 
seventeen years ago, that the different colonies are just as well able 
to provide the means of defending their own ports as a central 
government would be. In those days Mr. Purnell could state with 
truth that Australia had not a restless nation of 40,000,000 on her 
border ; to-day for practical purposes that is precisely Australia’s 
position. Events may easily make the 40,000,000 of Japan a more 
formidable menace to Australia than were the United States to 
Canada.’ Australia boasts splendid material for the formation of an 
army, and all that is required is a law to place the moulding of that 
material in competent and centralised hands. As it is, each has a 
Lilliputian force, prepared only for local service. Under Sir Bevan 
Edwards’s scheme, the continent would soon possess a federal army of 
between 30,000 and 40,000 men, the mere existence of which would 
act as a deterrent on an enemy to whom the present items would 
hardly afford a moment’s anxiety. The naval forces of Australia 
are under one head, and would be utilised as seemed best in the event 
of war. If each ship’s commander could act as he saw fit without 
reference to any other, disaster would be the inevitable result, and 
though the conditions are not identical, they are sufficiently like to 
warrant the application of the lessons the one teaches to the other. 

Equally obvious are the advantages which would accrue from the 
financial point of view. Lord Kintore delivered a good many stir- 
ring speeches on giving up the reins which he held so successfully 

(1) These words had been written but a few days when the English papers quoted an 


article from a Japanese journal declaring that Japan must not rest content till she has 
annexed the Philippines, Hong Kong, and Australia! 
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in South Australia during five years; but none which should have 
gone more home to Australian hearts than that of the middle of 
January last, in which he referred to the fact that federation else- 
where had followed from the recognition of impending dangers. 
Do we, he asked in a passage which it would be difficult to improve 
upon, see no dangers ahead in Australia ? 


‘« There are dangers, doubly dangerous to youthful communities such as ours, 
which are not less real than the dangers of invasion, and the horrors of war. 
There may come such financial disasters from which the recovery of a nation 
may be more tedious and protracted than from the fiercer, but shorter, ravages 
of war. I do not for a moment say that this colony is in such a state of finan- 
cial peril to-day, but I do say that the times are such as to make intelligent 
men thoughtful and even anxious. Remember you cannot isolate this or that 
colony ; the events of 1893 showed that the chain which serves us to ride out 
a gale is no stronger than its weakest link. At any moment a commercial 
catastrophe, originating in Melbourne or Sydney, would reflect itself in every 
homestead in thisland. What each colony needs is that instead of ‘‘jobbing” our 
finances and our financial resources, we may so consolidate them that they may 
be available in an emergency, for prompt use by the Federal Executive, and 
may thus become as the several strands which together constitute the strength 
of a cable.” 


Of the force of these words Newfoundland to-day is a most re- 
markable illustration. She is Britain’s oldest colony, and she is 
the colony which has been nearest to default. Had she federated 
with Canada, as her best friends wished her to do years ago, the 
crisis which has crushed her would have been avoided. The colony 
which persisted in holding aloof from the Canadian Dominion is the 
one British community on the other side of the Atlantic which has 
come to grief. That is a truth on which Australia would do well 
to reflect in all seriousness. Nor would federation merely mean 
stability. It would, or should, carry with it large reductions in 
expenditure which would go some way to relieve ‘the burdens now 
borne by the taxpayers. “Thus, one of the things an Australian 
Federal Government would probably seek to do before it was many 
years old, would be to convert the united debt of the colonies. Not 
to attempt to go too minutely into figures, say a-half per cent. was 
saved on the £170,000,000 at which roundly the debt stands; over 
three-quarters of a million might be wiped off the interest slate at a 
go. Then, again, Australia maintains six agents-general in London, 
in expensive offices, with expensive staffs. The Canadian Dominion 
maintains one, and the cost of that one is not much greater than 
the average of the Australian offices; whilst the salary of the High 
Commissioner is only 25 per cent. higher than that of the best-paid 
of the Agents-general. £15,000 a year might be saved in this 
direction. Other economies of administration would assuredly be 
possible, against which the extra demands on account of the new 
régime would not be felt. 
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Federation might even change the face of Australia. At present 
the island continent is largely a desert, with a broad rim of fertility 
on the east, the south, and the west. It has long been matter for 
speculation whether the reclamation of the Australian desert, or any 
considerable part of it, is a possibility or only an idle dream. 
One thing, however, is certain. Whether it is possible to win 
Australia over to fertility, or whether it is to remain the parched 
waste it now is, will not be known whilst the colonies are disunited. 

Why is it that with such palpable boons, immediate and prospec- 
tive, awaiting them when they shall enter into a state of federalism, 
the Australian colonies have not long since linked their fortunes in 
indissoluble bonds? The reasons are many. First, the unwilling- 
ness of certain leading politicians to surrender privileges which 
their colonies cannot possibly retain under a federal system. 
Second, the ambitions and jealousies of public men, who should 
be the first to sink personal aspirations for the sake of a great 
cause. Third, the exaggerated importance of tariff arrangements. 
A few years ago nothing was regarded as more difficult than 
to induce New South Wales to give up her Free Trade in the 
interest of federation. New South Wales abandoned Free Trade, 
but the cause of federation was not advanced by her reversion to 
Protection.! Fourth, the indifference, and even the hostility, of 
numerous officials who have reason to fear that federation would 
render imperative, changes which would not redound to their 
personal advantage. The present Parliaments would become more 
provincial, and would probably be reduced in size, and the over- 
grown civil services of the colonies would probably, also, be more or 
less drastically dealt with. YT ifth, and in some ways most important 
of all, the lack of spontaneous enthusiasm on the part of the Austra- 
lian people, due in no small degree to the confusion wrought by the 
contentions of leading public men. 

The truth is, Australian federation has been delayed too long, and 
though it must come some day, if not in peace, then under the 
shadow of the sword, when independence itself is the stake, it cannot 
be too fully recognised that every year the difficulties increase. 
That this should be so, when the people to be federated are of one race, 
and not, as in Canada, partly French and partly English, nor as in 
South Africa, partly English and partly Dutch, is monstrous and 
absurd. Australia should have been federated twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, when vested interests were not so formidable as they are 
to-day. Differences in matters on which they ought to take identical 


(1) Iam assured by those who have recently come from Sydney that the purpose of 
Sir Henry Parkes and Sir George Dibbs’ extraordinary alliance, in order, if possible, to 
displace Mr. Reid, is to prevent the further complication of the federal issue by the 
return of New South Wales to Free Trade 
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action would have been nipped in the bud. Then, for instance, it 
would have been possible to arrange for a railway system which 
would not have been the despair and annoyance of all concerned 
with Australia as a whole. Common convenience, it might have 
been thought, would have dictated some other arrangement than that 
under which New South Wales has a gauge of 4 feet 84 inches; 
Victoria, a gauge of 5 feet 3 inches ; Queensland and West Australia, 
a gauge of 3 feet 6 inches; and South Australia, gauges of both 5 feet 
3 inches and 3 feet 6 inches. The remark of Mr. Richard Edward 
O'Connor, one of New South Wales’ leading barristers and poli- 
ticians, that the colonies have gone beyond the stage at which 
federation on Canadian lines is possible, is, it may be hoped, too 
sweeping. On the other hand, there can be no good in attempting to 
gainsay that that stage may be reached if the federal idea is not 
promptly treated as too fraught with vital issues to be made the 
battledore and shuttlecock of provincial politicians. Events have 
matured with lightning speed in the far East which it behoves 
Australia carefully to note. The progress of the Siberian railway 
and the evolution of Japan as a great power, are matters of intimate 
concern to Australia which she will ignore at her peril. Can she 
hope to defend her interests without federation on the one hand and 
abiding and unflinching loyalty to the Empire on the other? Fede- 
ration alone will make her one of the great nations of the earth ; 
federation alone will enable her to be true to herself. Without 
federation she cannot realise either Wentworth’s ideal of “A new 
3ritain in another world,” or Sir Henry Parkes’s of “One People 
one Destiny.” Only by federation can she further the cause of 
British unity which, in its turn, means so much to the cause of 
civilisation. 

In conclusion let me make a suggestion which, I submit, should 
commend itself to the colonies not less than to the powers that be, 
at home. There has been much talk in the last two years of the 
possibility of the Duke and Duchess of York paying a visit to 
Australia. A report recently appeared in the Australian press that 
Lord Brassey, the new Governor of Victoria, had written to friends 
in the Colony to tell them that he would probably not remain in 
Australia more than two years, during which time he hoped to have 
the privilege of receiving their Royal Highnesses at Government 
Ilouse, Meibourne. Why should not an intimation be conveyed to 
tne colonies that when they federate, the Duke and Duchess will go 
to Australia, not merely on a visit of pleasure, but to open the first 
Federal Parliament in the name of the Sovereign ? 

Epwarp SAcmon. 








THE REVOLUTION IN GRUB STREET. 
A BOSWELLIAN FRAGMENT. 


. . . . 7 . . . . . . 


, Some days ago I accepted for Dr. Johnson and myself 
an taivieation toa London spirit-party, at which a very distinguished 
author was to be among the corporeal guests. It was with some 
uneasiness that I announced this to my revered friend, as hitherto I 
had been always accustomed to take his pleasure on the matter 
before making any engagement of the kind. At first, as I feared, 
he took it very much amiss. ‘‘Sir,” he said, “ you have permitted 
yourself to use an unwarrantable freedom. Why did you accept for 
me?” LBosweii: “I imagined, sir, that I was sufiiciently 
acquainted with your tastes to justify me in assuming that this visit 
to my friend would be agreeable to you.” JoHNson: “Sir, the 
event itself shows that you were mistaken, as people commonly are 
who act upon ‘imaginations’”’ (blowing with derision) “ as though 
they were reasoned beliefs. Sir, the very word you employ con- 
victs you of levity and officiousness.”” BoswreLti: “ You used to 
be well pleased to dine with our friend Mr. Dilly, the bookseller, in 
the Poultry, where we met many literary persons.” Jownson : 
“ Well, sir, and what of that?’ This gentleman you speak of is no 
friend of Mr. Dilly’s, nor have I met him before.” Boswe..: 
“True, sir; but I thought that as you were formerly not averse 
from the company of authors, you might be amused by again meet- 
ing one of them.’’ Jounson (testily): ‘And so, sir, you might 
argue that because I had a liking for roast veal and stuffing, I 
should have an equal relish for apple-pie and custard. Sir, you are 
talking at random. Authors are not like peas in a pod, and if some 
of them are civil and clubbable men, we are not to suppose that all 
are so.” I was casting about for other excuses with which to 
mollify him, but he cut me short, ‘ Nuy, sir,” he said, “let us deal 
plainly with each other. ow wished to accept the invitation 
because you had a curiosity to meet the gentleman, and you father 
your own inclinations upon me.” 

I saw from the humour he was in that it would be better to 
drop the subject for the time, in the expectation that when the 
day of our engagement arrived, he would recur to it of his own 
accord, and in a more compliant mood. Of this I was not dis- 


appointed, for when the day came he said, in a sudden way: “ Weil, 
sir, are we not going to your friend’s?”’ To this I replied that I 


was myself ready and willing, and should like nothing better; but 
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that the least I could do to atone for my unfortunate misapprehen- 
sion of his wishes was to make quite sure of them now, and‘that I 
had merely been waiting for some indication of their direction. 
Jounson (smiling): ‘I see, sir, that you are determined to make an 
accomplice of me. Well, let us go.” Here I saw my opportunity 
for appealing to his love of controversy. ‘I beg, sir,” I said, “that 
you will not consider yourself under any obligation to fulfil this 
unauthorised engagement which I have made for you. Pray look 
upon yourself as released from it.” Jonnson: “ How can I do that, 
sir, without permission, and what right have you to permit me ? 
The right is your friend’s, and he has given you no more authority 
to release me than I gave you to bind me. Sir, you are seeking to 
make amends for one freedom by committing another.” Boswe.u: 
“ But surely, sir, it is not possible that an undertaking given in 
your name, but without your sanction, can impose upon you any 
liability to discharge it.” Jounson: “ Why not, sir? It happens 
every day in the City of London. You have forgot the maxim, Meri 
non debet, factum valet. Your friend may well suppose that I have 
given you a general authority to accept invitations for me, and that 
I have specially revoked it in his case. I should not like the dog 
to think that we have no manners here. Come, sir, let us go.” 

His argumentative victory had so pleased him that he started on 
his journey in high good humour; but before we reached my 
friend’s house I saw that a change had come over him. I believe 
he was vexed by the informality of the invitation, now that he had 
time to reflect upon it, and came prepared to stand on his dignity. 
He was certainly in his gruffest mood when the Eminent Author, 
whose name I think it better to conceal, was brought forward to be 
introduced to him. 

The conversation, to which I listened very attentively, began thus: 
Tue Aurnor: ‘ Dr. Johnson, your most obedient servant.” Joun- 
son: “Who are you, sir?” Tue Avruor: “I am a humble 
soldier, in the army of which you were the illustrious commander. 
My weapons are those which, in your powerful hand——” Joun- 
son: ‘ Nay, sir, I asked for neither flatteries nor figures of speech. 
A plain answer to a plain question will serve me well enough. Are 
you a writer of books?” Tue Avuruor: “That is indeed my 
calling.” Jounson: “Then, sir, I wish you joy of it. It wasa 
beggarly trade in my day, and many a man who plied it had better 
left it alone. But you, at any rate, seem to have prospered at it. 
There are no holes in your coat, and you do not look as if you had 
often had to go without your dinner.” Tie AvurHor (compla- 
cently): ‘“’Tis true, sir, I have been prosperous enough. My last 
book has just reached its fiftieth thousand.” Jounson : “Sir, you 
surprise me. Either the sales of all books must be vastly larger 
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then ever I remember, or you must be the most admired writer of 
your time, or indeed of all time.” Tne Avrnor: “You offer me 
un embarrassing choice of alternatives, Dr. Johnson; and, unfortu- 
nately, honesty rejects the one which modesty would prefer. I can- 
not truthfully say that the sales of all books are larger than you 
remember them.” Jonson : “Is it an epic, sir?” Tur AuTHoR: 
“Some of my friends are good enough to call it a prose epic.” 
Jounxson: “A prose epic! Not like Mr. Macpherson’s Ossian, I 
trust.” Tue Avruor: “No, indeed, it is a work of fiction.” 
Jounxson : “So, in my opinion, was Mr. Macpherson’s Ossian. But 
doubtless you mean a romance, sir, like my own Rasselas.” 

The gentleman seemed rather discomposed, I thought, at the 


9? ” 


comparison, and I judged it time to come to his assistance. ‘ Per- 
haps, sir,” J said, ‘‘ Mr. —’s romance is of a less philosophical 
cast than your history of the Prince of Abyssinia.” Jonson: 
“Nay, sir, let the gentleman speak for himself. Why trouble 
us with your ‘perhaps this,’ and ‘perhaps t’other’? You are 
wasting our time over conjectures, when, if you would only be silent 
for a moment, we should learn the facts. Was your romance a love 
story, sir?’”? Tue AvurHor: “ It was; a story of love and of be- 
trayal.”  Jounson: “I surmised as much. A tale after the 
manner of Dr. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, I suppose?” Here 
the gentleman again seemed a little in doubt, but, after a short pause, 
he replied that, with allowances for differences of treatment, the 
tale was one of the same kind. Jonnson (laughing and rolling 
about) : “And you tell me, sir, that the booksellers have sold fifty 
thousand copies of this history of Jenny and Jessamy. Pray, sir, at 
what price ?”’ Tur Aurnor: ‘ The published price is six shillings.” 
Jounson : “ Six shillings only! Then I conclude it must be a little 
book.”’ The author, however, assured him that that was not the 
case. It was at least three times the length of the Vicar of Wake- 
jield. At this Dr. Johnson was greatly surprised, being unable, as 
he said, to understand how so large a book could be sold at such a 
price and return a profit. ‘ Why, sir,” he inquired, ‘ what in the 
world does it cost to produce it?’’ The gentleman replied, a shil- 
ling. Jonnxson: “ What, and sells for six?” Tae Avrnor: “ No, 
sir, six shillings is but the published price, asit is called. The price 
to the purchaser is only some four shillings and sixpence.” Jonn- 
son: “ Be it so, sir; but that leaves still a handsome profit to the 
bookseller. Why, sir, if the fellow does all his business on those 
terms he must roll in wealth.” Tue Avurnor: ‘It is not all clear 
profit to him, but he does very well.” 

The conversation here shifted for a time to other topics, but I 
could see that my illustrious friend was still revolving in his mind 
the strange particulars he had just heard, and that he was, above 
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all, curious to know what could have been the author’s gains from 
this marvellous book. TI therefore had the temerity to say: ‘There 
is a question, sir, which I see Dr. Johnson wishes to ask you; but 
he is afraid to do so for fear of appearing uncivil. He would like 
to know what was the sum paid you for the book.” I confess I put 
this question with no little trepidation, and held myself prepared 
for a terrible rebuke; but to my great relief the Sage took my 
interference in excellent part. “Sir,” said he, smiling, “when you 
become better acquainted with Mr. Boswell you will find that it is 
his common practice to impute his own weaknesses to me. But I 
own that, in this case, I keep him in countenance. It would interest 
me much to hear what the bookseller paid you for so vastly suc- 
cessful a work.” The author not at once replying, Dr. Johnson 
added: ‘‘I trust the rogue did not get it too cheap.’”’ Boswe..: 
“Dr. Goldsmith, sir, only got sixty guineas for the Vicar of Wake- 
field.” Jounson: “ What of that, sir? Beggars cannot be choosers, 
and poor Goldy was in great straits when I found him a purchaser 
for his book.” Bosweu1.: “ But the purchaser, sir! Ought any man 
to take advantage of another in that situation?”’ Jonnson: “Sir, 
what matters whether he ought or not? We know that, as man is 
constituted, he usually will, and the spendthrift whose necessities 
place him at the mercy of others should blame his own improvidence, 
not their cupidity. But you, sir” (turning to the author), “can 
have had no necessities for cupidity to prey upon. I trust you did 
not part with your romance for less than a hundred pounds ?” 

Here a gentleman of the company, who had been listening to the 
talk with evident signs of amusement, could contain himself no 
longer, and burst out a-laughing. Jonnson (sternly): ‘Sir, this ill- 
timed merriment is mighty offensive. What was it in my last 
speech that you are pleased to find ridiculous?’’ The gentleman, 
much alarmed, made haste to assure Dr. Johnson that he meant no 
offence, and was laughing, not so much at anything that had been 
said, as at his own thoughts. Jonson (somewhat mollified, but un- 
willing to let the gentleman go without another rub): “ For aught I 
know, sir, your thoughts may deserve to be laughed at for their 
absurdity ; but” (smiling) “if it is their wit that tickles you, I 
think you should share them with the company.” THe GenrLEMAN 
(vastly relieved by the Sage’s return to good humour): “ With all 
my heart, though I cannot claim the merit of wit for them. I 
happen for my sins, or those of other people, to be a bookseller, and 
I was laughing to myself at the thought of what our successful 
authors would say if we paid them as we did in your days.” 
Jounson: “O ho! sir, you are a bookseller, are you? Then you 
will be able to check Mr. —-—’s accounts for us: at least, when he 
renders them, which he seems somewhat loth to do.’ THe AuTHor: 
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“ Not at all, Dr. Johnson, not at all, I assure you. I consider the 
labourer worthy of his hire. I receive a modest royalty of five-and- 
twenty per cent., thirteen copies as twelve.” Jounson: “Sir, I do 
not catch your meaning.” The gentleman who had described him- 
self as a bookseller explained that the royalty spoken of was a 
percentage on the published price of each copy sold, with the excep- 
tion of one in every thirteen, on which no royalty is paid. THe 
AvutTHor : “It came to one and fourpence-halfpenny a copy.” 

Dr. Johnson receiving this information in silence, the author, after 
a few moments, observed, somewhat anxiously, “I hope, sir, you do not 
consider that as otherwise than a modest sum. But you say nothing.” 
Jounson (something impatiently): ‘Sir, I wish you would follow my 
example for a moment, if you desire me to answer your questions. 
You mistake the silence of computation for the reticence of dissent. I 
was reckoning the profits of this love-story of yours, and I find”’ (he 
added, after a few moments) “that they come to near three thousand 
five hundred pounds.” Tur Aurnuor: “ Well, sir, is that sum an 
exorbitant one?” Jonnson: “ Why, no, sir. It is large, but we 
are to consider things in their relations. There was a very large 
sum to be divided.” Tur Avurnor: ‘Then you would not accuse 
me of unbridled greed for demanding and obtaining this share of 
the sum so divisible?” Jounson: “No, sir. Let us not wrest 
language from its natural meaning. He only is greedy who grasps 
at a larger share of anything ‘than he can justly claim. The book- 
seller, I suppose, was a free agent; and if so, in agreeing to your 
claim, he admitted its justice.” Boswri.: “ But might he not 
agree to it, sir, for reasons of his own, yet without considering 
it just?”? Jounson: “I do not think so. How can it be unjust for 
one man to strike a bargain with another, which each judges to be to 
his advantage? Moreover, the event showed that each judged 
rightly. The sale of Mr. ’s romance at four shillings and six- 
pence, after it had cost but a shilling to print and bind, left three 
shillings and sixpence to be divided between the author and the 
bookseller. If the author’s share of this was one shilling and four- 
pence-halfpenny, there must have remained for the bookseller a 
profit of two shillings and three-halfpence on each volume—surely 
a very pretty sum.” 





Seeing that the bookseller was again hard put to it to restrain 
his laughter, Johnson turned to him and said good-humouredly, 
“T see that either I or this gentleman’s thoughts have again been 
fortunate enough to amuse him. If it be his thoughts, I hope he 
will once more entertain us with them.” Tur BooksELier: “I 
wish, sir, you would ask Mr. ——— whether his bookseller—or, as he 
and I should call him, his publisher—drew two shillings and three- 
halfpence of profit per copy from the sale of his last novel.” 
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Jounson: ‘ Nay, sir, ask him yourself, or tell us without asking 
him, since it is pretty evident that you know.” But the author 
here interposed, and admitted of his own accord that his publisher’s 
profit on the book had not amounted to more than elevenpence a copy. 
Jounson: ‘Then pray, sir, what becomes of the rest of the money?” 
Tue Avtrnor: “Sir, it is sweated away as it passes through the 
hands of middlemen. The London publisher, or bookseller as you 
would have called him, passes it on to some great wholesale book- 
seller or other, and by the time it reaches the country bookshop 
there is nothing left but a beggarly shred of profit for the last 
seller.” 

As I saw that the bookseller was listening to this with much 
impatience, and with many signs of a desire to speak, I endeavoured 
to obtain a hearing for him by interrupting Mr. ——— with the 
words, ‘Sir, the gentleman wishes to be heard. Pray, sir, give the 
gentleman leave.” Dr. Johnson, however, seemed nettled at my 
interference and rapped out smartly: “ Nay, sir, give ¢his gentle- 
man leave. Mr. ———, as I judge, is relating facts within his own 
experience, and that is a relation which no one else is qualified to 
correct. I conclude that he is going on to tell us why the seller of 
his book took it at all from the man through whose hands it last 
passed if he could not resell it at a reasonable profit, or why he did 
not clap so much on to the last price as would repay him.” The 
author assured us that this was impossible because of the active com- 
petition of others in the trade who would undersell and ruin him if 
he attempted such a thing. Jonnson: ‘Then why, sir, does he 
not buy direct of the bookseller who printed the work? Why 
should he let any wholesale dealer come between them?” Tue 
Autuor: “ That, sir, would in fact be competing with the whole- 
sale dealer, and he has not the capital for such a venture.” Jonn- 
son: “Sir, if that is so, he had better quit bookselling and sbift his 
money to some other concern.” Tue AuTuor: ‘Surely, sir, he 
has a right to live and thrive on this business which his father 
before him found at least profitable enough to subsist upon. The 
publisher should take care that the book reaches him at a price 
which will afford him what we now call ‘a living wage.’ I have 
before this stipulated with my publisher as part of my own agreement 
with him that the country bookseller should get my book on such 
terms as will afford him a decent margin of profit on the sales.’’ 
Jounson: ‘ Vastly well, indeed, sir. Of course, if you choose out 
of charity to forego a part of your own profits (perhaps the four- 
pence-halfpenny over the shilling on each copy) in order that a 
worthy man may be supported ina trade that he cannot make a 
living at, you can do so, and there’s an end on’t.”’ 

Here, for some reason or other, the company fell silent. The 
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bookseller seemed to be again so much diverted with his own 
thoughts and with watching the author (who appeared to me mighty 
uneasy) as to have lost all his former inclination to speak. The 
conversation, moreover, was becoming rather tedious to myself, and 
I wished, if I could, to give it an impulse in some new direction. 
I therefore turned to the bookseller, and inquired the meaning of 
an expression which had fallen from one of the company before our 
talk about bookselling had begun. Who and what, I asked, was the 
New Woman? Seeing that the gentleman hesitated a little, Johnson 
said pleasantly enough: “ You see, sir, that Mr. Boswell’s habit of 
curiosity still survives. But the term which perplexes him is one I 
have never heard; nor should I readily believe that there is anything 
in nature corresponding to it.” THe BookseLLer: “ What, sir, you 
think a New Woman an impossibility ?” Jounson: “ Why, yes, sir, 
to be sure. Man himself has changed but infinitesimally in the 
course of ages, and woman, in whom the primitive instincts are 
necessarily stronger, changes with still more difficulty. Boswx.: 
“What do you say, sir, to the Variwn et mutabile of Virgil?” 
Jounson : “ Nay, sir, you should finish your quotation before asking 
me what I say to it. It is carium et mutabile semvER femina. 
What do you say to the semper? The poet is on my side, not 
yours. What he ascribes to woman is an immutable mutability. 
He says in effect of her, that she is constant to her inconstancy, an 
unchanging type of change.” 

I was not convinced nor, I think, was the bookseller by the reply 
of Johnson’s, who here, as in other instances, seemed to me to be 
merely talking for an argumentative victory. But the author, who 
had remained silent, and who seemed to me to be reflecting with 
more and more disquiet on the remark Johnson had last addressed to 
him, here broke in, a little abruptly, with the question, ‘“‘ Why, sir, 
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should the publisher exist at all! Johnson, who never relished 
such sudden interruptions of a conversation in which he was interested, 
answered him something shortly: ‘‘I thought we were done with 
your business, sir. We cannot be for ever talking of you and your 
wonderful book.” The author, however, seemed in no wise dashed 
by the Sage’s reproof, but continued to enlarge upon what was 
evidently the favourite subject, with increasing vehemence of 
manner. ‘ Why should not we deal directly with the country 
bookseller and squeeze out the publisher altogether? Only two 
parties are necessary to the production of a book—the man who 
makes it and the man who sells it to the public. The publisher is a 
modern invention, or rather a late and superfluous growth. He is 
a mere excrescence, a wart, a wen. He did not exist in England 
even as recently as your own day, Dr. Johnson. Authors then talked 
of writing for the booksellers, not for the publishers.” JoHnson : 
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“Why, sir, what stuff is this ? How did Mr. Cave, or Mr. Cadell, 
or Mr. Millar, or Mr. Dodsley differ from the men you now call 
publishers ? It is true we talked of writing for the booksellers ; but 
the book had to be made before it could be sold, and the one book- 
seller who made it to be sold by himself and other booksellers 
answered to your publisher. Do you say there is no need for him?” 
Tue Autnor: “ No, sir. I repeat that only two parties are neces- 
sary to the production of a book: the man who makes it and the man 
who sells it to the public.” Jounson: “Yes, sir, I hear you repeat 
it. Like many other disputants you are content with merely repeat- 
ing what it is your business to elucidate and defend. Let me 
observe, however, that you do not state your own case accurately, or as 
favourably for yourself as you might. You say that two parties are 
necessary to the production of a book, and you set about to prove it 
by adding that it takes one man to produce the book and another to 
sell it, which is a wholly different operation. Why, sir (laughing), 
this is to talk like the urchin who said that currant pie was of two 
kinds—currant pie, and currant-and-raspberry pie.” 

I saw that Johnson had put himself into good humour by his jest, 
so I thought it well to interpose no remark of my own. But the 
author, thinking to trip up my venerable friend in his talk, 
exclaimed rather loudly : “ Be it so, sir, I accept your estimate. Let 
me say that only one man is required.” Jonnson: “ Let us say no 
such thing, sir. The estimate, as you call it, is none of mine, I 
did but correct yours in order to reduce it ad absurdum. For what 
can be more absurd than to say that even to the production of a 
book but one man is necessary—the man who makes it. Is it then 
made by one man, and that man the author, or is it to be so 
made in future? Is the writer of the book to make the paper on 
which it is printed, and to set up the type, and to bind the volumes? ” 
Tue Avuruor: “No, sir, Ido not mean that. I should, perhaps, have 
used the word ‘distribution’ instead of the word ‘ production.’ It 
is in the distribution of « book that the publisher is, in my opinion, 
unnecessary. ‘To that process there are, I maintain, but two neces- 
sary parties—the author and the bookseller. Why should not 
the author send his book direct from the printer and bookbinder to 
the shop of the bookseller? A business representative, a clerk, a 
cashier, is all he would want for such a purpose?” Jonnsow: “ Does 
a book then drop down from heaven ready printed and bound? If 
not, how is it to be got into the hands of the printer and bockbinder ? 
Is the author’s clerk, his cashier, to do this business for him, too ? 
Is he to make his contract with the paper-maker for the paper, and 
with the printer for the printing, and with the binder for the 
binding? Why, sir, at that rate every author will have to keep a 
counting-house of his own, with all its apparatus, and will have to 
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spend more hours at his ledger than in his library. Besides, if he 
can do this, why stop there? Why should he not abolish the book- 
seller and sell his own books? Why not plant a clerk or a cashier 
in a rented shop in fifty country towns? They could doubtless 
make shift to sell a thousand copies each, and you would then add 
the bookseller’s profits, such as they are, on the whole fifty thousand, 
to your own.” 

In spite of the vigour with which Johnson pressed home these 
arguments, the author still held his ground sturdily. ‘‘ Publishers,” 
he complained, ‘‘ have been threatening in a high and mighty fashion 
to send us back to Grub Street, but we will show them that in these 
days the dwellers in Grub Street have learned the lesson of revolt. 
They had no such temptation in your time, Dr. Johnson ; for book- 
selling was in a thriving state in those days, and authors were not 
so often starved out of existence.” JoHnson (agitated): “ Hold, sir. 
You are now talking of matters you know nothing of. In all ages 
there have been writers who lacked bread, and there are some such, 
I doubt not, in your own times. But if you think you would have 
bettered yourselves by going back to the days of Richard Savage, or 
if any one has led you to suppose that there were fewer pens scrib- 
bling in vain to feed an empty belly in my time than in yours, why 
then, sir, your credulity has been much abused. We do not forget 
what we suffered in Grub Street, though there is neither sense nor 
pleasure in recalling it.”’ 

I have not often seen this firm-minded and almost stoick philo- 
sopher so deeply moved at anything, and by way of turning his 
thoughts in the more pleasant direction of his own poetical treat- 
ment of this sad subject, I softly whispered the well-known couplet 
from the Vanity of Human Wishes : 


‘* There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail.” 


“At least,” I added, “you have got rid of patrons.” THE 
Avutuor: “There is but little gain in that. The publisher is but 
the patron in another form. And you know what the publisher is, 
Dr. Johnson; you who once knocked down a bookseller with a 
fo—”’ Jonxson (hastily): “Sir, it was not so. The story isa 
ridiculous fable. The fellow was impertinent to me and I beat'him, 
but it was not with a folio. I had too much respect for books.” 
Tuer Avrnor: “ But you have spoken against booksellers.” Joun- 
son: ‘ Why, yes, sir; and so may you have spoken against those you 
havea value for. But I have said much more for them than J have ever 
said against them. Mr. Boswell’s book, if indeed it is still to be pro- 
cured, will tell you that I spoke of them as ‘ generous, liberal-minded 
men. I acknowledged myself to have been handsomely treated by 
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Mr. Millar for my Dictionary, though the sum I received for it 
will seem small indeed to you, sir—a poor fifteen hundred and 
seventy-five pounds—but little more than a third of the profits 
which have come to you from your love-tale.” Tur AutTnor: 
“ Posterity, Dr. Johnson, has admired your own magnanimity more 
than the liberality of the booksellers.” Jounson: “Sir, I am much 
beholden to posterity; but what, pray, is your own complaint of 
them? You do not seem to have fared so ill at their hands. Their 
faults, whatever they are, have not prevented you from obtaining a 
princely sum for your last work. This seems no sufficient cause for 
a grudge against them.’ Tur Avrnor: “ Pardon me, Dr. John- 
son, but you mistake my motives. I have no grudge against the 
publisher. I am merely anxious to protect the country bookseller.” 
Jounson: “Oh, if that is all you are concerned about, I think you 
may very well let it alone. I had supposed that you wished to 
increase your profits. You said, did you not, that by dealing 
directly with the last handler of your book before it goes to the 
reader you would put more into your own pocket as well as into 
his?” Tue Avuruor: “True, I did say so; and soit would be; but 
that is a consideration which does not weigh with me. My object 
is to save the country bookseller from extinction.” JoHunson: “Sir, 
the country bookseller would have reason to be grateful to you, but 
you would hardly earn the applause of the virtuous by so invidious 
a benevolence. Nor will you increase the sum of human happiness 
if you merely save one trade from extinction by extinguishing 
another.”’ 

The author was about to answer, but Johnson, who I perceived 
was becoming impatient of his tenacity, anticipated his reply with 
a “‘ Nay, sir, I beg you will use no further argument on a question 
that, in truth, admits of none. Had you pleaded your own interest 
you had silenced me; for that must be left to every man to decide 
for himself.” Boswr.u: “ Yes, sir, every man is the best judge of 
that.” Jonnson: ‘“ Why, no, sir, a man is not necessarily the best 
judge of it. But he is the only judge with an authoritative commission 
to act, or with any power to execute his decrees. And so, sir, had 
you told me that you were consulting your own advantage in this, 
I had said nothing. But when you inform me that you are for 
setting the world to rights in this matter, I shall hardly be thought 
intrusive in attempting to dissuade you from such an adventure. 
It is not for fallible mortals to determine what lawful trades shall 
continue to exist for the good of Society, or to essay the part of an 
earthly Providence by attempting to cocker one trade and to crush 
out another. No, sir, if you will be guided by me, you will write 
another love-story, since such tales seem most to take the present 
taste of the town, and see if you cannot sell a hundred thousand 
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copies of it at the same, or, if you can obtain it, at a higher 
percentage, leaving the booksellers, in town and country, to settle 
their own bargains with each other by the higgling of the 
market.”’ 

It being now cock-crow we tvok our leave, and on our way 
back I ventured to rally Dr. Johnson on his zeal in the cause of the 
booksellers. ‘After all, sir,” I said, “is it any concern of the 
world how the author and the bookseller divide their spoils? And 
would it not be more decent of them to keep their disputes to them- 
selves?” Jonnson: “ Why, yes, sir, that may be; but we are not 
to allow ourselves to be put off with false morality and bad reason- 
ing in a public controversy because the disputants ought to have 
quarrelled in private. If a man and his wife fall to fisticuffs in 
Drury Lane instead of within doors, we may have an opinion on the 
battle and express it.” Boswe.u: ‘That is true, sir; but we do 
not care a fig which wins; and why, then, should it matter to you 
whether Mr. —— could extinguish publishers or not.” Jonnson : 
“Sir, it does matter. It matters to every man, woman, and child in 
the kingdom. Suppose it were possible for him to do without the 
publisher in his own case, and, by that means, todrive an even better 
trade in his own works than he seems to have driven hitherto. 
Nay, suppose all other writers of the same kind could do the same 
thing. What would that prove as to the publishers’ utility or in- 
utility to the world? The gentleman taiks as if all literature were 
con‘ained within the covers of six-shilling romances that run through 
titty editions in a year. But unless all literature be, in fact, con- 
tained therein, how will it fare with the remainder of it ? Could the 
publisher be dispensed with for that ? Can the poet, the historian, 
the moralist, open shop for themselves and send their own works by 
‘a clerk or a cashier’ direct from the binder to the country bookseller, 
to be by him disposed of to an eager crowd of buyers at the rate of 
a thorsand copies a week ¥ No, sir, we all well know that they 
cannot ; and that since they cannot, they will always need the services 
of some trader—call him publisher, bookseller, or what you will— 
with capital enough to undertake the venture, and to lie out of his 
money till its slow returns come back to him.” 

Though I was only half convineed, I did not well see what to 
r ply to this argument; which, Johnson noticing, he observed in a 
playful way (os 
(1h me, unfore mate Ys the fragment ends.) 


H. D. Trait. 




















AGAINST OXFORD DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 


Samson has dallied too long with Delilah. The University of Oxford 
has continually trifled with the question of Women, without ever 
fucing its position. It is said that women were first of all admitted 
to Local Examinations by a secretary, who entered them by their 
initials, and ignored their sex. Afterwards a statute was passed 
instituting Special Women’s Examinations. Then, without altogether 
repealing this statute, another was passed allowing the University 
Delegacy for Women’s Education to make use of certain University 
Examinations, which were thought suitable for both sexes. Since 
that time, by a succession of statutes, one Examination after another 
has been opened, until women are now admissible to all—or nearly 
all— University Examinations. 

At the same time women are not admitted to University Exami- 
nations with the same restrictions as men. In the first place, they 
may still go in for Special Women’s Examinations, if they please ; 
secondly, they are not compelled to pass Responsions with Latin and 
Greek before they go on to the First and Second Public Examina- 
tions of the University; thirdly, they may go in for a Second, with- 
out having passed a First, Public Examination; fourthly, they may 
take as long as they please to read for Honours. A man cannot pre- 
sent himself for the First Public Examination in Honours after his 
second, nor for the Second after his fourth, year. But a woman, 
having no terms, may read at her leisure, until, if ever, she feels her- 
self quite ready for a First Class. After that, the admirers of the 
system pretend that they are awarding men and women Classes at 
Oxford by a common standard! 

After all this culpable levity, the Association for the Education of 
Women, a mixed body of certain Oxford graduates and of women 
none of whom belong to the University, now meet together, and by 
a large majority ask the University to give women the degree of 
B.A. You would suppose that now, at all events, they would be 
serious. Not fora moment: they positively tell the University that 
they want the B.A., and not the M.A. Of course, everybody knows 
that the B.A. is in itself a mere preliminary to the M.A., which 
statutably requires nothing more than more time and more money 
from the B.A. But everybody with any sense knows also that the 
women’s supporters are asking for the B.A. only as a preliminary 
to afterwards, and consequentially, as they will then say, asking for 
the M.A. They are only repeating unblushingly the old piecemeal 


policy, which they have found to pay all along, of advancing step 
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by step, asking for just what they think that they can get at the 
moment, pretending, or, at all events, hoodwinking others into think- 
ing, that that is all they want. When, after admission into Local 
Examinations, they asked for Special Examinations, after Special 
Examinations certain University Examinations, then another and 
another Examination, until the very number of Examinations pre- 
pared them, as it were, for their next spring, anybody must be a per- 
fect idiot to suppose that now they will be content with the B.A. 
Directly they have got the B.A., they will demand the M.A. as a 
logical consequence. They have never dealt fairly with the Uni- 
versity, and they are not dealing fairly now. The motto of Delilah 
in dealing with Samson is, ‘‘ All is fair in love and war.” They have 
never dared, and do not now dare, to bring the real issue before the 
University : ‘‘ Are, or are not, women to be equally with men mem- 
bers of Oxford University ?” 

In the Forrnicgntity Review, June, 1895, an Oxford B.A., writ- 
ing on University Degrees for Women, says :— 

** TTaying opened their examinations to women, and haying allowed Girton, 

Newnham, Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville Hall, and the other women’s 
colleges to be erected in connection with the Universities, it is illogical and 
unfair to stop them, and deny the degree which is the official certificate to the 
world at large of having taken the prescribed University course.” 
As far as Oxford goes, he here partly misrepresents the facts, for 
Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall are in Oxford, but stand 
in no connection with the University. They have been built at the 
risk of private persons, and have no claim to be considered by the 
University. There remains the fact that Oxford University has 
opened most of its Examinations to women. An Oxford B.A. says, 
then it is illogical to deny the degree. So it would be, if it were 
merely what he describes, an official certificate of having passed the 
Examinations. But a degree in Arts, which is this official certificate, 
is also a title of a member of the University. Now, it is not illogical 
to admit women to Examinations without making them members of 
the University, and yet deny them a degree which would make them 
members of the University. This is the present position of the 
University Statutes, and it is a perfectly tenable position. 

An Oxford I.A. afterwards recognises the point, that a degree 
would make women members of the University, as a practical obstacle, 
and proceeds :—‘“ If you allow them degrees, it is said, you will make 
women regular members of the University, with votes.” How, then, 
does he deal with this point? He says, in the true spirit of the 
piecemeal policy, that ‘It might be best to advance step by step; 
the degree would do to begin with; the vote might be separated, 
and wait for a subsequent occasion.” He is referring, of course, to 
the present petition of the Women’s Association for the degree of 
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B.A., without the degree of M.A., and therefore without a vote. 
Well, I admire the cynical coolness with which he reveals the piece- 
meal policy of simply postponing the M.A. with the vote to a sub- 
sequent occasion. But I cannot admire the logic of his answer, 
which entirely omits to deal with the point that even the degree of 
B.A. without the vote would entitle women to be members of the 
University. On the other hand, Oxford is perfectly logical in saying, 
as it does, to women: “ You may, without being members of the 
University, go in for the University Examinations; but you shall not 
have the degree of B.A., which would entitle you members of the 
University.” 

Oxford, then, is now brought face to face with this question, 
“Are, or are not, women to be members of Oxford University ?”’ 
This is the present question, even in the proposal to open the B.A. 
But I venture further to hope that Oxford will not be hoodwinked into 
separating the antecedent from the consequent, the B.A. from the 
M.A. Once make women members of the University by opening 
the B.A., and the M.A. will soon follow with a vote. The whole 
issue then is, ‘‘ Are, or are not, women to be made members of Oxford 
University by degrees in Arts, first B.A., then M.A. ?” 

“Of course,” will be the ready but reckless answer. Women are 
admitted tothe University Examinations: why not, then, make them 
members of the University ? Because their admission to Examina 
tions is a temporary experiment, whereas their admission to member- 
ship would be a permanent institution. The difference between the 
present and the proposed position is immense. At present women 
are not matriculated; need not reside ; if they reside, reside in private 
houses ; are not by statute taught by the University ; if they go to 
a University lecture, do so by the private complacence of a lecturer 
(for even a public lecture of a professor is by statute nothing but a 
lecture open to all members of the University) ; at Oxford, need not 
go in for Responsions with Latin and Greek, and may go in for 
Honours whenever they please; in short, have no relation to the 
University except admission to most of the Examinations. This is 
the position at present. But if the proposed position of B.A. were 
carried, the whole status of women would have to be organized from 
the bottom. Women would have to be matriculated. Women would 
have to reside three years. Either Women’s Halls in Oxford would 
have to be admitted as new foundations by Convocation, or women 
would become non-collegiate students, allowed by University delegates 
to live in halls as lodgings. Women’s teaching would have to be con- 
trolled, as far as possible, by the University ; and if any professor ob- 
jected to admitting women to a professorial lecture without a statutory 
separation of the sexes, the statutes would have to make some pro- 
vision for orderly teaching of both sexes. Women, like other members 
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of the University, would have to wear academical dress, and come under 
the discipline of the Proctors—no easy matter to arrange. Women, no 
longer wandering through Examinations at their own sweet will, would 
have to proceed through the University course on the same conditions 
us men, and would have to go in for Honours at the same number of 
terms from their matriculation, in order to come up to the same 
standard as men. All this would be necessary, even if women 
stopped at the degree of B.A. There is all the difference in the world, 
then, between admitting women to Examinations and admitting 
women to be members of the University by a degree. In the 
former and present position, the University can say at any time, 
‘“‘ We have tried this experiment ; it has not succeeded ; after a year 
named we will admit no new women to the Examinations of the 
University.” In the latter and proposed position, the University 
would be bound to confess too late, ‘‘We have given women the 
organized status of membership of the University: it is a nuisance, 
but it is now an institution, and cannot be helped.” 

Sanguine persons may suppose that the University would only 
find it difficult to recall the gift of membership of the University, 
not impossible. But, before the mistake was found out, other 
consequences would have arisen. To begin with, a woman who has 
become a B.A. would be able to become a Lecturer. Then I 
should like to see the University resisting her demand to become 
M.A. When she had become M.A. she would be, ipso facto, a 
member of Congregation and Convocation, with a vote in academical 
affairs. What is to prevent her becoming Professor, Proctor, 
Member of the Hebdomadai Council, Vice-Chancellor? Some 
philogynists may regard this prospect with pride. But the real 
point is that the consequences of the initial act of making women 
members of the University by the degree of B.A. are so multi- 
tudinous that to retrace the step would be practically impossible for 
the University of Oxford. 

All this, no doubt, is written on the hypothesis that it is better 
for Oxford to leave the position of women as a temporary experiment, 
and under the suspicion that it is a perilous experiment, which may 
after all turn out a failure. At this point, a shout of triumph will 
be raised, and the authority of Mr. Balfour, M.P., will be vaunted. 
When the movement for admitting women to University Examina- 
tions was started, the late Dr. Liddon and other old-fashioned 
persons expressed their fears of the consequences. But a little time 
ago, when a meeting was held in London for the enlargement of 
Lady Margaret Hall at Oxford, Mr. Balfour ventured to say that 
none of the dangers predicted had happened. After this authorita- 
tive statement, it will be said, there are no dangers in admitting 
women to actual membership of the University by degrees. 
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Nevertheless, I beg to offer my humble opinion that the admis- 
sion of women even to the University Examinations remains a 
dangerous experiment. In offering this opinion, I claim the 
indulgence of the public. I am well aware of the storm of indigna- 
tion with which what I am saying will be received among the 
philogynists. But I have a right to be heard, as a teacher in the 
University for more than a quarter of a century. Again, it will be 
urged that I am unchivalrous. But I presume that the public 
wishes to know the facts. Finally, it will be said, and with some 
truth, that I have not been in a position to ascertain the facts. But 
I submit that in a case of this kind rumour is almost as bad as fact. 
The University of Oxford ought to be above all suspicion. If there 
are even reports of dangers and difficulties arising from the presence 
of women in Oxford, then their presence is a perilous experiment. 

I wish, in the first place, to put before the public matters which 
have fallen within my own experience, limited, because I have 
never had anything to do with women’s education in Oxford, but 
sufficient. I have already referred to the fact that, by private 
arrangement, many, perhaps most, Oxford Professors and Lecturers 
admit women to their lectures. At first, the chaperon was a feature. 
One day, at the beginning of a term, I saw a crowd of young ladies 
waiting outside the gate of a college, leaning against the main gate 
and blocking up the wicket. They were waiting for their chaperon 
to take them into the college for a lecture. As the lecturer was 
popular, many young men came to the gate and had literally to 
elbow their way through the crowd of young women. Finally, the 
chaperon arrived breathless, and in the girls went with her. It did 
not strike me as a seemly scene at the gate of a college for men. But 
I should like to ask, in my innocent ignorance, whether the chaperon 
is any longer required at all before girls go in to a lecture in a 
college, or at the schools, or at the museum; or is she sometimes 
present, and sometimes conspicuous by her absence ? 

Some years ago an undergraduate, in an undergraduate’s paper, 
referred to the presence of women at a lecture on Sophocles in an 
Oxford College. The play was @dipus Rex, who had the misfortune 
to marry his own mother. The point of the undergraduate was that 
the young ladies present smiled at the equivocal allusions to the 
double relationship of mother and wife in which Jocasta stvod to 
(Edipus. All Oxford was scandalized. The fact was denied, and 
the undergraduate was rusticated. Now, the question of fact is not 
the point. The point is that a mixed audience of young men and 
women on such an occasion is an uncomfortable thing. 

I knew intimately a young man who, during his whole career, 
worked for Honours in Natural Science day by day in the same 
laboratory and in close communion with several young ladies. He 
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was also invited to the hall for ladies, in which one of them lived. 
Now, it is pretty plain that in the future a hall for ladies, conducted 
on those principles, which are rather smart than old-fashioned, might 
some day develop into a match-making institution, without the con- 
sent of parents. But I do not pretend to understand those mysteries. 
My point is, that in Oxford, even as it is at present, young women 
not only sit with (or without ?) chaperons at lectures lasting an hour, 
but stay in and move about laboratories for hours every day with 
young men, necessarily unattended. Not long ago I heard a young 
man and a young woman engaged in conversation in a room dark- 
ened for the purpose of studying optics. 

A few years ago, an attempt was made to open Medical Examina- 
tions to women in Oxford. I with great difficulty, but with ulti- 
mate success, resisted it in Congregation, on the ground that young 
men and women would be mixed together in lecture-rooms and 
laboratories, over the study of the unsavoury subject of human 
diseases; and I received the congratulations of the late Lord Sand- 
ford, whose authority on matters of education was greater than mine. 
But the arguments I used extend beyond medicine: they extend to 
biology, in which the study both of organs and their functions in- 
volves delicate details, while the whole subject of artificial, natural, 
and sexual selection is, to put it plainly, nothing but breeding. Yet 
the Schools of Anatomy and Physiology are at this moment open to 
women, who accordingly not only go in for the Examinations by leave 
of the University, but also, without the leave of the University, can 
attend lectures and work in laboratories at the Museum, at the will 
of each individual teacher. 

This state of things is, I imagine, unknown to the public. They 
fancy women immured in the halls, and admitted only to Examina- 
tions by the University. They do not realise the freedom, at the 
pleasure of lecturers, with which women enter the colleges of men, 
attend lectures, work in laboratories, and hear and study with men 
things quite proper for men alone, but unedifying to a mixed class of 
young people. I have tried, without bringing any personal charges 
and without pretending that anything fatal has occurred, to show that 
itis a doubtful and dangerous experiment in which Oxford is engaged, 
and from which the University might find it advisable to retire ; and 
that therefore it should not take the irrevocable step of making 
women actual members of the University by a degree, but maintain 
the status quo, which leaves an opportunity of retracing its steps. 

This counsel of caution may be confirmed by another considera- 
tion, the consideration of the future. Whenever I have talked to 
the supporters of women at Oxford, and predicted that, as the women 
multiplied, they would become more and more unmanageable, they 
have always replied that the number of women will remain small. The 
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article of an Oxford B.A. in the Forrnicurity Review, June, 1895, 
contains a curious verification of this view in a letter sent by an 
American lady at Gottingen to the Collegiate Alumni of America, 
describing what has been done at Gottingen, and what the pioneers 
of the movement hope for the future. 


‘‘ It is plainly understood,” she writes, “‘ that no woman student is desired 
who is not well prepared and has not a definite aim and motive in her study ; 
no one is desired who comes out of curiosity or mere amusement. If this year, 
instead of fifteen women, there had come one hundred, we would have had 
cause to tremble for the outcome of the experiment ; the mass would have been 
too large and too heterogeneous. It would be deplorable for it to become with- 
in a few years the mode, the fad, for American women students to study at 
Géttingen University ; the University would not desire it; it would overtax 
the present limit of its hospitality ; it would thwart the success of the experi- 
ment and the purpose of the cause.” 

This is the theory, and it confesses that the thing can sueceed 
only so long as it fails. As long as there is little demand, and few 
women come well-prepared, and with a definite motive to study, 
they can be managed. The theory goes on to prophesy that the 
women will remain few, because it is desired that they should remain 
few. But what is desired does not therefore happen. The contrary 
to what the supporters of women desire is much more probable, for 
young women themselves also have their desires, and are likely to 
desire nothing so much as to be in the same place with young men. 
We must expect that it will become “ the mode, the fad,” for women 
to go to the Universities in greater and greater numbers. Moreover, 
nothing is more likely to increase an undesirable multitude of women 
among men than giving a woman the same degrees as a man. 

We are thus brought to a new objection to the proposed degree 
for women: it would not only make them a permanent institution, 
but would also increase their number and therefore make a Mixed 
University more and more difficult to manage. There is another 
point. While a movement of this sort is still young, great care is 
exercised, and a sort of missionary enthusiasm prevails. This is the 
early state, in which a woman student tends to be well-prepared 
and has a definite aim and motive in her study. But as the move- 
ment increases, as the women become more numerous and less under 
the immediate eye of the Lady Superior, when they have got their 
feet down, become an institution, and got the degree they wanted— 
what then? Why, of course, it is only human nature that many 
young women will come out of curiosity or mere amusement, or 
with no definite aim or motive, or with the mischief of youth. 
They will, therefore, be more difficult to manage with young men; 
not only from their greater quantities, but also from their lesser 
qualities. 

The young women of the present day are not quite like the 
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young women of the time, though it is not very long ago, when 
women were first admitted to Examinations at Oxford. The New 
Woman has appeared. 

“Tf,” says an Oxford B.A., in the ForrnigutLy REVIEW, ‘“‘ young ladies 
may drive about in hansom cabs, go without chaperons to dances, ride bicycles 
in knickerbockers, have latchkeys, and play cricket, or even football, there can 
be nothing very alarming in their using their brains to such effect that they 
pass the most difficult examinations and come out above their male competitors.”’ 

No; there is nothing alarming in a woman occasionally beating a 
man in an intellectual competition. But there would be something 
most alarming in such young ladies coming in numbers into the 
colleges of Oxford, attending lectures, working in laboratories, 
studying Aristophanes and Juvenal, anatomy aud physiology, with 
men. I cannot, for the life of me, see that this is not quite possible and 
probable, especially if Oxford gives them a right to come by open- 
ing to women a degree in Arts, which must by the constitution of 
the University be open to all, if to any, women who have the intel- 
lect to pass the Examination. We may even go further and predict 
that, as the University becomes more und more mixed, as young 
men and women are more and more mingled in lecture-rooms, labo- 
ratories, and social gatherings, at the arbitrary will of individuals 
beyond the control ef the University, and as the public begins to 
know more of the real state of things, respectable parents will dread 
to send their daughters, or even their sons, to this kind of Middlesex 
Club, into which the University will degenerate as the numbers of 
men and women become more and more equal. As for the Univer- 
sity, it could not prevent the New Woman from coming, nor 
manage her when she arrived. On the contrary, as all the world 
knows from the proofs of declining discipline which of late years 
have reached the public through the press, the College and Univer- 
sity authorities have already quite enough on their hands, without 
trying to manage a mixed multitude of young men and young 
women of the present day. 

So far I have argued that the University, by admitting women to 
Examinations, is trying an experiment which already exhibits the 
difficulties of Mixed Teaching, and hereafter may end in the failure 
of a Mixed University. In conclusion, I should like to ask, why 
there should be a Mixed University? Iam the more emboldened to 
ask this question, because when the proposal to give women degrees 
was before the sister University of Cambridge, and was thrown out, 
some distinguished Cambridge men, who opposed it, at the same 
time expressed a hope that the connection of women with the Uni- 
versity might not remain permanent. If, then, we can prove thut, 
in the long run, a Mixed University is not so desirable as a separate 
University for Women, we shall have given a further and conclusive 
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reason for leaving the position of women at Oxford, as well as at 
Cambridge, in the present experimental stage. On the whole, it 
would appear that (1) the admission of women to University Exami- 
nations has been a perilous experiment, involving, as it has, the diffi- 
culties of Mixed Teaching ; (2) it will become a more and more un- 
manageable experiment, even without degrees, as women become more 
and more numerous, and more and more heterogeneous, while with 
degrees it will become the impracticable institution of a Mixed Uni- 
versity ; (3) it ought to be merely a temporary experiment, because 
it is better that Oxford should remain a University for men, and that 
women should acquire elsewhere a University of theirown. “Isa 
Mixed University desirable as a University for Women ?” 

Everything at Oxford is laid out formen. The locality as a whole is 
uninhabitable. It is a gravel-bank between two marshy rivers. On 
this confined area, which has already been overbuilt, as the late floods 
proved, all the best sites are occupied by men’s colleges, lodgings of 
men who live out of college, and houses of married fellows and tutors. 
The river, the park, college cricket-grounds, the athletic-ground, are 
all devoted to the amusements of men. The lecture-rooms and 
laboratories are really the property of men, and women can only be 
squeezed in, though I am told they get, by courtesy, the front places. 
But the really important and undeniable point is, that every single 
Examination in the University, except the recent School of English 
Language and Literature, has arisen historically out of the education 
of men. 

Women, it will be admitted, will with difficulty find a place in 
such a virile University. But, it will be contended, they have shown 
by their successes in the Class-lists that they can rise to the highest 
honours in the very Examinations made for men. It is no new thing 
that exceptional women outdo most men in intellectual attainments. 
From Sappho to the modern lady-novelist, they have not waited for 
the present movement in Women’s Education to prove it. But 
Examinations are not made for a few individuals, and the main mass 
of women differ from men intellectually. I do not say they are 
inferior, but they are different, and in several fundamental charac- 
teristics. Women, in the first place, have less physical power of 
endurance than men. A doctor, home from India, teld me that in 
that trying climate this difference is very noticeable. This, 1 take 
it, and not the absence of opportunity, is, the reason why women, 
excelling, as they do, in the lighter intellectual pursuits, do not 
produce those great works which require not only brain, but physi- 
cal power of the whole organism to keep the brain going on the 
same subject for years, and not only thought, but persistence of 
thought. Sir Isaac Newton, it is said, took no notice whether he 
dined or not, and did not lose a second tooth till he was seventy. 
VOL, LVIII. N.S. H 
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Look at that massive head and jaw, like that of an athlete: the 
whole frame of Newton, and not merely his brain, was necessary to 
his intellectual labours. I do not believe that it is wise to expect a 
book like the Principia from a woman, or prudent so to tax her 
frail body as even to educate her to write it. 

Secondly, women, as a rule, have much greater powers of imita- 
tion and rhetoric than men. This is one of the main reasons of 
their success in Examinations. Though I admit I have had little to 
do with their education, I remember when I was a young man 
taking a ladies’ class in logic. I was astonished by their immense 
power in their essays of repeating what I had said in my lectures, 
and of expressing themselves with fluency. The gift of imitation 
makes them good actresses, good players on instruments, good 
copyists of paintings. The gift of eloquence makes them astonishingly 
good speakers at public meetings, and I fancy a woman would preach 
a melting, though perhaps lengthy, sermon. At any rate, that 
unfortunate product of our times, the modern novel, proves that 
women possess a facile and fatal flux of words, a feminine delight 
in all the foolish sentimental affectations of modern literary style, 
and a childish belief that a novel is the proper place for discussing 
all the most difficult problems of morals and politics, religion and 
the universe, mixed up with the latest fashions, and the unimportant 
affairs of unimportant people. . 

Lastly, women tend to excel rather in the arts than in the sciences, 
and, as a consequence of their imitative and rhetorical powers, rather 
in performance than in composition. In music, for example, women 
have long been educated like men; yet we find the most funda- 
mental difference. The music a woman composes is almost always a 
poor and weak imitation of some classical composer. The music a 
woman performs is usually quite too delightful. 

When we sum up these intellectual differences between the sexes, 
it at once appears evident that the examinations of men are not the 
education of women. Not for this or that extraordinary woman, 
but for the clever woman, able to obtain Honours, willing to learn, 
but delicately organized, able to imitate her tutor, and express her- 
self with ease, but with no virile originality on any scientific subject 
—for such a clever woman, who is the usual type, I say, the Honours 
Schools of Oxford are little adapted. Clever women will only end 
in spoiling the University Examinations—and themselves. On the 
one hand, they will make the schools easier, as they have done the 
new School of English from the very outset, where, evidently to 
oblige them, there is not one word of Latin language and literature, 
on which classical English is based, to be required in the whole 
Examination ; and they will gradually spread a sort of cloud of 
superficial rhetoric over all Examinations. On the other hand, 
Examinations for men are not fitted to draw out the best intellectual 
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capacities of women, any more than lecture-rooms for men are 
adapted to their moral necessities. 

Women should have a University for Women. There are two 
fundamental reasons, one intellectual, the other moral. Intellectually, 
the old notion of women’s accomplishments was not wrong. It was 
right in its beginning, but did not go far enough. It should now 
be developed. Women, with their great powers of taste, imitation, 
eloquence, and execution, should usually begin with the arts, and 
proceed to the sciences on which they are based. Poetry and 
rhetoric would carry them back to grammar, and logic, and history ; 
drawing and painting to perspective, and optics, and geometry, and 
anatomy ; even embroidery to useful arts of manufacture ; and music 
to harmony, and acoustics, and arithmetic. Not for a moment that 
all women should proceed in this way. But most women are more 
artistic than scientific, and in a man’s University there is always a 
danger that the virile emphasis on science and speculation dwarfs 
the feminine artistic taste, making a girl into a feeble quasi-man, 
and spoiling her for a woman. In a Women’s University, on the 
other hand, there could be schools for all sorts of women—for the 
usual feminine type, and for the extraordinary woman. Morally, a 
Women’s University is still more necessary. As God has not found 
“some other way to generate mankind,” it is vital that a woman 
should be a pure vessel. On this point it would be immoral to 
mince matters. A wife is much more the mother of a child, both 
before and after its birth, than the husband is the father. The law 
of divorce, in condemning her more easily, is only following the 
inexorable law of nature, which absolutely demands her purity. 
Her life, her character, her thoughts, her mind, follow as so many 
consequences. Here lies the fallacy of Plato, when he argued that 
men and women ought to have the same education, because they 
only differ in sex. They only differ in sex, but this difference 
involves so many necessary consequences as to make all the difference, 
and to require differences in education, intellectual and moral. Of 
intellectual differences I have spoken. Two differences follow in 
moral education. TFirst,a man may hear and read many things 
which a women should not. Secondly, it is disgusting that they 
should hear and study obscenities together. It is a lamentable fact 
that girls now read books which make their mothers blush. But 
that they should in lecture-rooms study Aristophanes and Juvenal, 
in laboratories anatomy and physiology, with young men, is dis- 
graceful and unnecessary. In a Woman’s University I feel sure that 
its government would have to decide what studies are fitted for 
female morality, and would find that many books proper for men 
were improper for women, and many subjects were proper for women 
to study with women which would be improper for women to study 
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with men. Women would breathe a brighter and better atmosphere 
in a Women’s University. 

It will be objected that there is no Women’s University. This is 
not quite true; there is a good beginning in Holloway College. 
What it can do is shown in Oxford Examinations. For the last two 
years, during which the places of education have been published in 
Oxford Class-lists, while, of the halls in Oxford, Lady Margaret 
has obtained 3 first classes among 17, and Somerville 32 first classes 
among 13, Holloway College, though not in Oxford, has obtained 
4 first classes among 10 candidates. This shows that even for the 
University Examinations it is by no means necessary that women 
should be taught in Oxford lecture-rooms. It also destroys the last 
shred of argument for giving the B.A., for which residence in Oxford 
would be a matter of course. It rather helps to prove that, while 
for the present women may be still allowed to go in for Oxford 
Examinations, it would be better if they did not reside in Oxford, 
but were taught, and ultimately examined with degrees, in a Univer- 
sity of their own. 

When I think of the wealth and prosperity of England, and of the 
number of Universities which have been founded here during the last 
half century, and also in America and other countries, it strikes me 
as pusillanimous to suppose that women can only get what they legiti- 
mately want in Oxford. I do not see why they should not have a 
University of their own, and many such Universities. Finally, to 
clinch the present argument. So long as Oxford is content with the 
present experiment of admitting women to University Examinations, 
until they have a University system of their own, it may have done 
something to encourage the foundation of a separate University for 
women. The experiment has become dangerous only so far as a 
system of Mixed Teaching has risen in Oxford to prepare for the 
Examinations. This defect is partly correcting itself by the rise of 
such colleges as Holloway College. The University would do well to 
encourage this natural method of preventing the mixture of the sexes. 
But if, on the contrary, Oxford makes the final blunder of encourag- 
ing women still more to reside in Oxford by making them members of 
the University and candidates for the B.A. degree, the University 
will have lost all opportunity of retracing its steps in case difficulty 
becomes failure; will intensify the difficulty by inviting a multi- 
farious multitude of young women whom it cannot manage along 
with young men; and, what is worst of all, will actually prevent the 
rise of separate Universities specially adapted to the intellectual and 
moral needs of women. Those who propose to give men’s degrees 
in Arts to women are the pretended friends, the real enemies, of 


women’s education. Tuomas CasE, 
(Waynflete Professor of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy 
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In few lives have there been more startling vicissitudes or sudden 
transformations than in that of Zebehr Pasha, and it is much to be 
regretted that the materials for giving an accurate and full account 
of the first forty years of his existence are so meagre. He is now 
about sixty years of age, and resides at a large palace which has 
been assigned to him by the Egyptian Government in the native 
quarters of Cairo, and receives an allowance of £2,500 a year from 
Government. He has a large family, and a still larger retinue; and 
his palace is the resort of all those who can find their way from the 
Soudan, and to all he gives such hospitality as his slender means 
allow. His house is open to all Soudanese refugees. 

He is a member of one of the most ancient, and at times power- 
ful, families in the Soudan—that of the Abassides, and at an early 
age he showed signs of that spirit of exploration and conquest 
which for twenty years after he arrived at man’s estate distin- 
guished him amongst his countrymen. In the year 1856, when 
about twenty years of age, he accompanied a caravan of merchants 
with the object of exploring the Bahr-el-Gazel, and during the expe- 
dition, which occupied two years, he picked up that information and 
gained that knowledge of the country which served him to such 
good purpose in his future operations. From this period to the year 
1876, when he first went to Cairo, his life was one unbroken series 
of successes. In the year 1858, after his first expedition, he returned 
to Khartoum, and then made preparations for his future undertakings. 
He armed a number of dahabiehs, which were to be used on the 
Nile, and engaged and drilled a number of soldiers, which became 
the nucleus of his army of the future. From that date to the year 
1873, nearly the whole of his time was devoted to exploring the 
Equatorial regions, and during the explorations fighting with bar- 
barous tribes, many of whom were cannibals, was constantly neces- 
sary, and in every fight and every battle Zebehr came off victorious ; 
and in 1873, thirteen years after he first commenced his career of 
conquest, the whole of the Soudan had submitted to him, and he was 
absolute Sultan of the vast territories comprised under this name. 
He had also amassed a large fortune, and, it is said, lived in great 
state according to Eastern ideas. 

To go into details in this portion of his career, even if the sources 
of information were more reliable than they are, would be impossible 
in an article like the present, but certain of his characteristics 
should be noted. He was a slave-owner, and probably a slave- 
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dealer, though this latter fact is denied by some of his Soudanese 
contemporaries who are now in Cairo. He could not have been a 
Soudanese ruler without owning slaves, for not only was, and is, the 
ownership of slaves legal in the Soudan, as it was in the depen- 
dencies of Great Britain sixty years ago, but slavery was, and is, 
the foundation of all society, with its laws and customs, and is also 
closely connected with the religion professed, and the last idea that 
would ever have entered the head of a Soudanese was that it was 
wrong. Not superior to his fellow-countrymen in his views on this 
subject, he was superior to them all in the manner he achieved his 
conquests, and the use he made of them. Though personally of 
undaunted courage, and though his conquests necessarily caused a 
large amount of bloodshed, he has never been accused of cruelty ; 
and in subduing the countries that he explored, he always adopted 
peaceful means when they were practicable. In 1858 he established 
himself in a portion of Bahr-el-Gazel, not by conquest but by enter- 
ing into negotiations with Sultan Tekemah, who then ruled in that 
province, and by eventually marrying his daughter ; and his con- 
stant practice was to make treaties with the chiefs of different tribes 
through whose country he passed whenever it was possible. The 
predominant idea of his mind was business; and after he had 
conquered a country, his first object was to open out commercial 
routes, and give every facility for trading. He was a statesman and 
a merchant as well as a military conqueror. 

In 1873 he placed the whole of the Soudan under the govern- 
ment of Egypt. The late Ismail Pasha was then the Khedive, and 
he readily accepted the valuable gift, while Zebehr himself from this 
time forthwith was the agent of the Egyptian Government. This 
change in his position proved the cause of all his future disasters and 
sufferings. For three years he administered the country he had 
conquered, aided not only by Soudanese, whom he had appointed, 
but also by Egyptian officials sent from Caire. These officials, from 
all accounts, seem to have followed the worst traditions of Eastern 
rule, and to have cared far more for feathering their own nests than 
advancing civilisation in the semi-barbarous districts they were sent 
to administer. In 1875 a poll tax of 50 Pp. Tr. was ordered in addition 
to the taxation then existing, and this proved to be the last straw that 
destroyed the influence of Zebehr with the Egyptian officials. He pro- 
tested strongly against it and cautioned the officials that its imposition 
would lead to insurrection on the part of many of the tribes and in con- 
sequence of his action against the Egyptian officials he was deprived of 
his powers. He did not join the insurgents as he might have done, 
and so made short work of the Egyptian officials, but simply asked for 
a personal interview with the Khedive himself. This was granted at 
once, and there are many who think that the object of the Khedive 
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Ismail was to secure his presence in Cairo so that he might not prove 
a dangerous rival in the Soudan. Be this as it may, he went to 
Cairo with a large retinue in 1876, with a thousand Soudanese 
horsemen maintained by himself, and with presents of great value 
for the Khedive. He was received with all honour, his presents 
were all accepted, and on the 7th of June of that year he had his 
first audience with Ismail Pasha. 

Ismail treated him with great respect. A large palace was assigned 
to him, and he was in no need of money as he had brought plenty 
with him, and he had large estates in the Soudan upon which he 
could draw. He was consulted constantly on matters affecting the 
Soudan, and the communications were always carried on as though 
he would shortly return there and resume the administration of the 
districts he had formerly conquered. 

It is probable that many years must elapse before a proper 
estimate will be formed of the character of the late Ismail Pasha. 
His extravagance and recklessness in financial matters, and the 
doubtful means he occasionally adopted for raising the wind, are the 
topics most commonly known and remembered by the general public. 
Without denying these, those who knew him intimately were 
certain that he possessed statesmanlike abilities of a very high order, 
and that one of the great objects he set before himself when he 
became the ruler of Egypt was to graft Western ideas and customs 
upon the older Eastern civilisation that prevailed in his own 
country. His zeal may have outrun his knowledge, but there is no 
doubt that most of the improvements, the benefit of which Egypt is 
new enjoying, are due to his initiative. His predilections were 
strongly in favour of England, and his practical mind fully appre- 
ciated the advantages of British machinery and British manufactures. 
He shared British views on the subject of slavery, and both the late 
Sir Samuel Baker and General Gordon were convinced of his 
sincerity in asking to put down slave-dealing in the Soudan, and 
gradually to abolish slavery altogether in his dominions. No man 
living had or bas so intimate a knowledge of Soudanese life, its 
customs, and its practices, as Zebehr Pasha, and the Khedive Ismail 
consulted him constantly in Cairo on the subject. It was the year 
after his arrival in Cairo that Ismail appointed General Gordon the 
Governor of the Soudan, and gave him special instructions to sup- 
press the traffic in slaves. When Gordon started in 1877 for the 
Soudan he took with him letters from Zéebehr recommending him 
and his mission to various important chiefs, and especially to his 
son Suliman, who was then eighteen or nineteen years of age. 

A great deal that took place in this and the next year with regard 
to General Gordon’s Soudanese expedition is, and I am afraid for 
ever will be, shrouded in mystery, but it is absolutely certain that 
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Gordon believed he had been betrayed by Zebvehr. Carrying with 
him letters of recommendation, another letter was shown him appar- 
ently signed by Zebehr, in which the latter incited his son to act 
against Gordon and the Egyptian officials. Gordon believed the 
letter was genuine, and acting upon his belief ordered the confisca- 
tion of all of Zebehr’s property in the Soudan, and imprisoned many 
of his relations, and eventually, Zebehr’s favourite son, Suliman, 
was shot by some of the soldiers who were acting under Gessi Pasha, 
one of Gordon’s lieutenants. 

When the news of these events arrived at Cairo, Zebehr Pasha 
was naturally greatly incensed and insisted upon a full inquiry into 
the whole matter and demanded that all his property should be 
returned to him. 

Had Ismail Pasha remained a Khedive there can be little doubt 
that Zebehr would have received full satisfaction. An inquiry was 
not only promised, but Ismail offered him the governorship of the 
Soudan on the return of General Gordon; but everything was 
shortly thrown into confusion by the deposition of Ismail in June, 
1879. From this date to the beginning of 1884, Zebehr had a bad 
time of it. All his property was confiscated and seized by Egyp- 
tian officials in the Soudan. Egypt itself was in a state of liquidation, 
and the liquidators who were acting under the Dual Control, and to 
whom Zebehr applied for compensation, informed him that they had 
no power to deal with debts or settle claims arising out of the 
Soudan. He was consequently without resources and almost penni- 
less. His condition was desperate. Like all Eastern chieftains he 
had a large family and a still larger number of retainers and fol- 
lowers who looked to him for their daily bread. He had a palace 
with large grounds, where these retainers squatted and lived upon 
what poor food they could get. Three years before he had been 
the wealthiest man in the Soudan, perhaps throughout the whole 
of Lower and Upper Egypt, and now he was almost the poorest. 
Under these circumstances he appealed to the Egyptian Ministry. It 
is to be noted that they never attempted to justify the confiscation. 
They even promised to do their best to get portions of his property 
restored. They never disputed the justness of his claims, but 
pleaded the poverty of the Exchequer as the sole reason why they 
could not give him proper compensation. Eventually they agreed 
to make him an annual allowance of a sum slightly over £2,000 if he 
would sign a document renouncing all his claims, and this he did. 

This document is of considerable importance, and under certain 
circumstances might have been pleaded as a bar to all Zebehr’s 
claims in the future. Were his case to come before a properly con- 
stituted tribunal, one of the questions for decision would be the 
validity of this document—whether it was given under duress or 
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freely. But whatever view a judicial tribunal might have taken of 
it at the time it was signed, and, in fact, before 1884, circumstances 
happened in this year which entirely changed the position of affairs. 

Sir Evelyn Baring became the British Consul-General in October, 
1883, and it was during the latter months of this year and the first 
month of 1884 that the British Government adopted the fatal policy of 
abandonment and proclaimed their intention of forcing Egypt to give 
up the fertile and wealth-producing provinces of the Soudan. To adopt 
such a policy was bad enough, as is now admitted by the responsible 
Administration which supported it, but to proclaim it publicly, as 
was done in January, 1884, was to endanger, as it did, the life of 
every Egyptian official and every Egyptian soldier in the Soudan. 
Those who with a light heart, and chiefly for the purpose of an 
immediate benefit to the finances, and with a reckless want of states- 
manlike foresight, had advised the policy, soon discovered the fact, 
and it was in a panic and when at their wit’s end how to extricate not 
only the Egyptians, but also certain Europeans from the perilous 
position in which the abandonment scheme had placed them, that 
they turned their eyes to General Gordon as the one man who could 
remedy, or, at least, alleviate, the evils they had created. Had 
General Gordon, thus appealed to, after his appointment been supported 
and his advice followed, there can be no doubt that the greater 
portion of the cruel disasters that subsequently happened would have 
been avoided, but it is no exaggeration to say that though Gordon 
went to Khartoum with his life in his hand and solely at the call 
of patriotic duty, his advice was thwarted in every respect. 

It is only possible in this article to mention his transactions with 
Zebehr Pasha. Nobody knew Zebehr’s past better than General 
Gordon. He believed that in 1877 and 1878 Zebehr had acted against 
him,and he himself had ordered the confiscation of Zebehr’s property. 
Zebehr believed that Gordon had caused the death of his son Suliman, 
and Gordon knew this, and yet in 1884 General Gordon con- 
sidered that Zebehr was the one individual who could preserve the 
Soudan from that anarchy into which it has since fallen. This 
opinion was shared by the late Sir Samuel Baker, the only other 
Englishman who had an intimate personal knowledge of the Soudan. 
The interview between General Gordon and Zebehr Pasha on January 
26th, 1884, at Cairo, is one of the most remarkable on record.! 

It was held at the British Agency, and there were present Sir 
Evelyn Baring, Sir Evelyn Wood, General Gordon Pasha, Nubar 
Pasha, Colonel Stewart, Colonel Watson, Giegler Pasha, and Zebehr 
Pasha. An animated discussion took place between General Gordon 
and Zebehr. Upon the General asking Zebehr whether he had any 
complaints to make, he promptly replied, ‘‘ 1 want to know why my 
(1) Egypt, No. 12 (1884), p. 38. 
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property in the Soudan was confiscated.” ‘‘Because,” replied Gordon, 
“you wrote a letter to your son, Suliman, inciting him to revolt.” 
This Zebehr promptly denied, and stated that “if he had written 
such a letter he himself ought to have been tried by court-martial 
and condemned to death.” When General Gordon alleged that 
Suliman had killed two hundred black troops, Zebehr did not deny 
the fact, but stated this son held a colonel’s commission under the 
Khedive on General Gordon’s recommendation, and that he was not 
under his influence. 

After an animated discussion, Sir Evelyn Baring, according to the 
Blue Book account, said: ‘‘ I wish to explain to Zebehr ‘Pasha that I 
called this meeting at my house at General Gordon’s request; that 
General Gordon had heard that Zebehr had certain complaints to 
make against him; and that although it was not particularly my 
business to hear those complaints, at the same time, as General 
Gordon wished it, I was quite willing to be present at the discussion 
between General Gordon and Zebehr Pasha. At present the con- 
versation, which has heen rather desultory, has ranged over two 
points. The first point was whether Zebehr’s property was justly or 
unjustly taken away from him. In respect of this point, if I under- 
stand rightly, the whole difference of opinion between General 
Gordon and Zebehr lies as to the existence of a certain letter which 
General Gordon alleges was a letter from Zebehr to his son Suli- 
man inciting him to rebellion. Is that correct, General Gordon ? 
‘Quite correct,’ ’’ Gordon replied. Then Sir E. Baring says: ‘Zebehr 
denies the existence of the letter. General Gordon suggested that 
if the letter does not exist, and if, in fact, Zebehr Pasha was con- 
demned on grounds, which in default of the letter would not have been 
conclusive, that he then thinks Zebehr should be compensated for his 
losses, . . . Zebehr recognises, on the other hand, that if that letter 
does exist, then all that was done to him was justly done.” 

Zebehr himself declared that “ If it can be proved that I incited 
my son to rebellion in the letter I do not want to live; put me to 
death with the sword.” Colonel Watson, who was present, took 
notes of the proceedings and he puts it that “Sir Evelyn Baring said 
that apparently there were two questions between Zebehr and 
General Gordon ; the first concerning Zebehr himself, which turned 
on the existence of a certain letter, which should be searched for ; 
that if Zebehr was proved not guilty compensation would be made 
to him for his losses. The second question concerned Zebehr’s son, 
for whose actions it now appeared Zebehr did not hold himself 
responsible.” 

The conversation related in the Blue Book and by Colonel Watson 
was carried on through an interpreter, and anybody who has ex- 
perience of such a mode of conversation, knows how small inac- 
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curacies may creep in, but of the general purport of the interview 
there was no doubt, viz., that if Zebehr had written the letter in 
question his property had been rightly confiscated ; but that if he 
did not he had the promise of both the British Consul-General, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, and General Gordon that he should receive com- 
pensation. 

Up to the present moment the existence of this letter never has 
been proved, and no attempt has been made to prove it, and though 
Zebehr Pasha has never ceased to ask for an inquiry, and has boldly 
said he would stand by the result, no steps have been taken to bring 
about such an inquiry. 

General Gordon himself left Cairo for Khartoum, and judging 
from what he said and did after the date of this interview, January 
26th, the presumption is that he believed in Zebehr’s innocence. 
When at Khartoum he remitted to Zebehr about £5,000 on account, 
and in April nominated him Vice-Governor of the Soudan. The 
incidents connected with this nomination are too well known to 
require a detailed account, and unfortunately they throw great 
discredit on all concerned, except upon General Gordon and Zebehr 
himself. Gordon, whose voice ought to have been paramount in the 
matter, over and over again demanded by letters and telegrams, that 
Zebehr should be sent to the Soudan as the only man to extricate 
the wretched soldiers and officials from the difficulties our policy 
had placed them in, and who could prevent the whole country 
from relapsing into anarchy. The Khedive Tewfik, the Prime 
Minister Nubar Pasha, the British Consul-General Sir Evelyn 
Baring, all the Pashas in Cairo, agreed with Gordon, and the. 
Government at home were at first ready to acquiesce. It was not 
till March 10th of that year when Mr. Sturge, the chairman of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, wrote to Lord Gran- 
ville protesting against Zebehr’s appointment on account of what 
he and his coadjutors thought were his antecedents, that the 
Ministry adopted the incredible course of acting in opposition to 
the opinions of all those who had knowledge on the subject and 
were in responsible positions, and acting in accordance with the views 
of a self-appointed and irresponsible collection of reputed philan- 
thropists. That the committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society acted from the best of motives is very probable, but 
experience has shown, what those with knowledge foretold, that their 
action has done more for the continuance of slavery and slave-dealing 
than that of the most notorious African slave-dealers, and has caused 
calamities and a loss of human life which are unprecedented. The 
responsibility and the blame, however, rested with the Government 
that listened to advice coming from such a quarter. 

This sudden change of front on the part of the British Ministry 
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was a source of perplexity and disappointment to Zebehr. For more 
than two months he was under the impression that the time had 
come when he was to return to his country, and to recover back a 
portion at least of the property of which he had been wrongfully 
deprived some six years previously. He was naturally elated at 
the prospect, and was busily engaged for a time in making prepara- 
tions to go to the Soudan and take over the Government which 
General Gordon offered him. When he was informed that the sole 
obstacle to his going was the action of the British Government, he 
was not only puzzled and surprised but displeased and deeply annoyed. 
From that time to this no one bas even attempted to justify the 
action of Great Britain. It has been, as it deserved, universally 
condemned, and to it are due the long series of bloody catastrophes 
that have since happened in the Soudan. 

For a whole year after this Zebehr remained at Cairo. The tenor 
of his life was the same as it had been during the previous eight 
years. He was still poor, but his palace was resorted to by all who 
came from the Soudan, and in 1885 the British authorities suspected 
that he was in communication with the Mahdi. They had no 
proofs, but they had, as they alleged, grounds for suspicion, and the 
Gladstone Government, which for five years had been the weakest 
and most vacillating Government this country had had during the 
century, took a sudden determination to be firm and vigorous, and 
without bringing any charge or accusation against him and in total 
disregard of all law or form of legal procedure, had him seized and 
carried off to Gibraltar. I know well the British officer who was 
charged with seizing him, and he has told me that he never had a 
more disagreeable and painful duty to perform. With a party of 
soldiers and police he entered Zebehr’s palace and arrested him. 
When Zebehr, who throughout the whole scene acted, as the officer 
himself has told me, with great dignity and calmness, asked why he 
was arrested, the officer told him that he did not know, but that his 
orders were to arrest him and to take all his papers. Every box 
and cupboard in the place was broken open before the officers and 
every paper and document found taken possession of by the police 
authorities. An illegal arrest was never carried out in a more high- 
handed way than was this under the auspices of the British Radical 
Government. 

Zebehr and a few of his relatives and followers were taken to 
Gibraltar, and were kept there till September, 1887. While 
there numerous questions were asked in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Labouchere and others, and they received the usually evasive 
replies. Mr. Labouchere raised the question of the legality of the 
detention at Gibraltar of anybody without trial, but the Governor 
there appears to be invested with quasi-despotic powers and he passed 
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some ordinance or went through some form which enabled the 
Ministers at home to assure the members of the two Houses that the 
detention was perfectly legal. If it was, Gibraltar is a Bastille in 
which anybody can be confined without a trial. 

On one point there is perfect unanimity of opinion, viz., that 
during his two years and a-half incarceration the behaviour of 
Zebehr was excellent and dignified. He was well treated and never 
made complaints, but only evinced a not unnatural curiosity as to 
the reasons which had induced the British Government to place him 
there. That curiosity has not been gratified to this day. The 
British officers who were quartered there all liked him, and he was 
a general favourite. If challenged, I could give the names of officers 
in high position, who had the highest regard for him, and he him- 
self has never forgotten the kindness he received at their hands. 
The generous and genial action on the part of the military officials 
did a deal to soften that acerbity of feeling which the action of the 
Government naturally caused. 

Since Zebehr’s release and return to Egypt in September, 1887, his 
two objects have been to be brought to trial, so that he may be pro- 
nounced innocent or guilty, not of charges which have been brought 
against him—for none ever have—but of conduct justifying his 
transportation to Gibraltar, and to obtain back the property which 
was confiscated in the Soudan, or, at least, some compensation for it. 
An unprejudiced person would say that it was the bounden duty of 
Great Britain to help him, yet, up to now, Great Britain has not 
helped him, but has stood as the lion in the path and prevented him 
being helped. 

In the first instance, he was referred by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment—and that means the British Agency—to the Law Courts, and 
an action was brought to recover back his property. The action was 
first brought in the Native Courts, but was transferred to the 
Wixed Tribunals, whose judges are more capable of dealing with 
actions involving serious questions of policy, as well as of law, than 
the jadges of the Native Courts could be expected to be. The result 
of the action was that, while the Court seemed to think that the 
Egyptian Government was liable, it decided that the Mixed 
Tribunals, which were erected for the protection of Europeans, had 
no jurisdiction in the matter. 

Since this decision Zebehr has applied to the Government to 
appoint a special tribunal or Board of Arbitration to try him. He 
claims that the promise made by General Gordon in 1884, and 
endorsed by Sir Evelyn Baring, should be fulfilled, and that a 
judicial decision should be given upon the fact of whether he 
wrote the letter, which was the cause of his goods being confiscated, 
or did not. 
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In Egypt it is always difficult to know who or what is meant by 
“the Government.” The “ Egyptian Government”’ is spoken of in 
official documents and in ordinary parlance, but it only acts under 
the authority of the British Agency, and this latter acts upon instruc- 
tions from the British Government. When application was made 
to the British Agency to have a suitable tribunal to try the case of 
Zebehr Pasha, the first answer was that the matter must be referred 
to the British Foreign Office for directions. This was done, and 
Lord Kimberiey’s reply was that the case was one for the Egyptian 
Government, and that the British Government would not interfere. 
The Prime Minister of the so-called Egyptian Government was applied 
to, but he ridiculed the idea of there being any other Government in 
Egypt except that of the British Consul-General, and alleged that 
the British Financial Adviser had cautioned him that Zebehr Pasha’s 
case was not one for his interference as it affected finance, and that 
he was not to commit himself. This three-cornered idea of govern- 
ment may be very convenient for those who desire to escape the 
responsibility of their own acts, but it is a cruel hardship to people 
in the position of Zebehr Pasha, and is certainly not worthy of a 
great Power. It is a sheer mockery of justice. 

Great Britain’s action in this matter, as in certain other matters 
nearly allied to it, has been, and is to all appearance very discredit- 
able, and investigations and explanations are essential to restore our 
repute. Mr. Villiers Stuart has recently published a report of the 
great improvements that have been made in Egypt during the last 
ten years; and favourable as it appears, I do not think it is in any 
way an exaggeration of the amount of good work that has been done. 
The puzzle to those not acquainted with the facts is that, notwith- 
standing the great advantages Egypt and the Egyptian people, as well 
as those who advanced their money on Egyptian security have gained, 
Great Britain should be so unpopular with the great mass of the 
natives in the towns, as well as disliked and constantly ridiculed 
in most of the Agencies of other Foreign Powers. The explanation, 
doubtless, is that diplomatic tact and a diplomatic mode of proceed- 
ing, and, more than all, a strict sense of justice, whether the interests 
at stake are those of Egyptians, Soudanese, or European, and a due 
regard to pledges given, are as essential to procure the good-will of a 
people as are the beneficial administration of their affairs and the 
able and successful management of their finances. 

Zebehr Pasha is a case in point. In Cairo the Khedive himself, 
the Pashas who have been Ministers and know him, all the Princes 
of the late Ismail Pasha’s family speak in the highest terms of his 
character. General Gordon and Sir Samuel Baker did the same, and 
the present British Consul-General in Egypt, Lord Cromer, so far 
from disputing this, has showed by his action and despatches at the 
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commencement of 1884, that he entirely agreed with this view. His 
loyalty, and especially to Great Britain, is always dwelt upon. All 
the officers who knew him at Gibraltar speak in equally high terms 
of him. When his name is mentioned a conversation is seldom 
closed without the opinion being expressed that he has been ‘‘ shame- 
fully treated.” If the inquiry be pressed, and the question asked, 
“Who by ?” the answer is always, as it must be, “ Great Britain.” 
In a letter written shortly before his death Sir Samuel Baker, than 
whom nobody had a more intimate knowledge of the Soudan and of 
Zebehr personally, used those words :— 


‘*T have always considered that Zebehr was unjustly treated for this reason, 
If a charge was made against him it should have been proved. If guilty he 
should have been punished. If innocent he should have been acquitted ; but 
instead of legal fair play he has for years been treated as a suspect and con- 
demned unheard and uncharged. I have a respect for Zebehr, for he is a 
manly, courageous fellow, and if properly managed would have been most 
valuable to England.” 

I know that Sir William Russell, the Times ‘ doyen” correspon- 
dent, who is well acquainted with Egypt, held the same opinion. 
In fact I have never heard an opinion expressed to the contrary. 

The action of the British Government carries with it its own con- 
demnation. In Egypt there is not only a British Financial Adviser, 
but also a British Judicial Adviser. Sir John Scott, a barrister of 
great repute, and formerly a judge of distinction in India, holds 
this latter post, while the former is held by Sir Elwin Palmer, who is 
able as a financier, but has never pretended to be anything more. 
Incredible as it may appear, though Zebehr’s only request is for a 
special tribunal to try him, and though the case involves judicial 
and legal questions, Sir John Scott has never been consulted, and the 
only person who has is Sir Elwin Palmer. The inference in Egypt is, 
that Sir Elwin Palmer knows or thinks that were a proper tribunal 
appointed, damages would be awarded, and that the department 
which he advises would suffer. 

Zebehr Pasha is perfectly willing to have his case tried by Sir 
John Scott, or by any tribunal that Sir John may appoint, or by any 
tribunal the British Lord Chancellor may appoint; but what he 
complains of is, that a promise having been given on the part of 
Great Britain on the 26th January, 1884, that if he had not written 
a certain letter, he should be compensated for his losses, aad that 
having since then been imprisoned by Great Britain for over two 
years and a-half, without any trial or legal process or even accusa- 
tion, Great Britain should now prevent him having the means of a 
fair trial. 

There is not the shadow of a doubt that the action of the British 
Government in this matter, and in other matters of a similar cha- 
racter, has done serious damage to the reputation of our country, 
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and has given France a handle which she deftly uses for the purpose 
of diminishing our influence. Those who admit to the fullest the 
material benefits conferred upon Egypt by the British Administra- 
tion, say that our rule is hard, unsympathetic, utterly regardless of 
the feelings of the nation, and equally regardless of justice when- 
ever this happens to clash with the pecuniary interests of the bond- 
holder. In Zebehr Pasha’s case the injustice is patent. The action 
of Great Britain in 1884, and again during the years 1885, 1886, 
and 1887, was the direct cause of preventing him recovering back 
a large portion at least of his property and of depriving him of his 
liberty. Now that he asks us to publish a promise given by General 
Gordon, and endorsed by Sir Evelyn Baring in 1884, to afford him 
an opportunity of proving that he did not write a certain letter upon 
which the case of opposition of the Egyptian Government was based 
against him, for us to take him to the native courts is a mockery. 
So little does the British Administration trust these courts, that only 
this last winter it established a special court to try cases of assault 
upon Englishmen because it could not trust their trial to these 
courts. All that Zebehr asks for is justice. He demands a tribunal 
to try his case, and Great Britain ought to be the first to see that he 
has it. It is a question of national duty, and public opinion should 
iasist upon its performance. It is not even politic for a great nation to 
give its word and not to keep it, In Zebehr Pasha’s case, national self- 
interests coincide with national duty. The Soudanese question is not 
yet settled. It was the opinion of Sir Samuel Baker till the day of 
his death, and it is the opinion of all people connected with the 
Soudan now, except, perhaps, those who apparently advise the British 
Administration, that though his influence may not be what it was, 
it is greater than that of any other man now residing in Egypt, and 
could be turned to great advantage in the endeavour to reclaim the 
Soudan from its present state of anarchy and misrule. The greatest 
weight is due to Sir Samuel Baker’s opinions. In 1883, 1884, and 
1885, they were given freely in the columns of the 7'mes newspaper, 
and there is no doubt that had his advice been followed the Soudan 
would now have been under Egyptian rule and the ten years of 
unprecedented horrors avoided. In those years the advice upon 
which the British Administration acted was invariably wrong with 
regard to Soudanese affairs, and that fact should make Parliament very 
chary how it adopts opinions coming from Cairo without an inde- 
pendent inquiry on its own part. 
W. T. Marriort. 

















THE MYSTERY OF BIRTH. 


I proposE to investigate the central miracle of heredity. And in 
doing so, I am going to try a flank movement against Weismann. 

“ But what can such light cavalry effect,” you may ask, “ against 
the embattled force of the mightiest biological general in Germany ?”’ 
Well, I tremble indeed at my own audacity. I admit the improba- 
bility of any serious success. I feel at best like David, with three 
stones from the brook, coming forth to single combat with Goliath 
of Gath in all his panoply. And our modern Goliaths are armour- 
plated. 

Yet it may sometimes happen that even the lightest cavalry, if it 
does nothing else, can effect a diversion. It can manage to draw off 
the opposing forces in a new direction. Or, to vary the metaphor, 
it may sometimes turn out that altering the venue a very little sets 
the facts in a new light before an unprejudiced jury. This is just 
what Weismann himself did in this very controversy on the nature 
of heredity. Before he intervened, we were all of us asking, “ How 
is transmission of acquired characters possible ?”’ Weismann broke 
in with the prior question, “ Js transmission of acquired characters 
possible?’ He omitted the rws, and insisted on our arguing first 
the 67. We had all been inquiring what made this deep miracle of 
nature take place. Weismann nonplussed us by inquiring instead 
whether the miracle really took place at all. We said, “How 
strange that a single cell should be able to transmit, not merely all 
that the parental organism began by being, but also—so marvellous 
is its delicate receptivity—all that it learnt or became in the course 
of its history!” Weismann interposed with a sceptical ‘ But does 
it?” That was a pertinent inquiry which sooner or later had to be 
made; and he deserves our thanks, whatever becomes in the end of 
his continuity of germ-plasm, for having compelled us, once for all, 
to face it. 

The side issue on which I wish now to concentrate attention is 
briefly this:—Is not the real miracle the miracle of assimilation ? 
Does not the plant or animal take up from the outer world unlike 
material, inorganic or organised, and manufacture it within itself 
into—what ? why, its own substance, its very self, generically, 
specifically, individually, and personally ? And is not this essen- 
tially the very same wonder which the continuity of the germ-plasm 
was invented to obviate? If it can be shown that the individual 
organism makes, rebuilds, repairs, and renews ifse//, with all its 
acquired and adventitious characters, from external matter; if it 
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can be shown that it tends to assume spontaneously by inner 
affinities, polarities, what metaphor you will (in other words, by 
complex physical and chemical actions), its own individual and 
personal form, entire, with all its accidents and improvements, its 
memories and habits—is it not then a minor matter that certain 
detached fragments of it, call them buds or eggs, germ-cells or 
sperm-cells, should also possess the same power as the whole and 
all its component parts, of rebuilding its like, with all its acquired 
characters and properties? Is not Weismann in that case attempt- 
ing to multiply entities preter necessitatem, in introducing the idea 
of the continuity of the germ-plasm, in order to account for that 
which needs no more accounting for than the ordinary phenomena 
of growth and repair? Is he not treating as special and excep- 
tional an act which goes really on all fours with every other act that 
happens in an organised body? Is he not inventing a particular 
theory to explain one single and unimportant manifestation of a 
universal tendency ? These are the questions I desire in all humility 
to raise; and I shall endeavour to illustrate them rather by logical 
process than by any display of fresh or original biological knowledge. 

In one word, I propose to throw back upon assimilation, in its 
widest sense, the burden of the mystery hitherto attached to the 
reproductive function. I do not pretend in any way to have solved 
that mystery; at best, I desire, by more clearly defining it, and 
fixing attention on the real central problem (as it seems to me) to 
bring it one step nearer the hope of a solution. 

I fear I must begin with all the familiar old stock cases, in order 
to place them, as I trust, in a somewhat new light to the biological 
reader. 

Véchting, we all know, cut up a piece from the vigorous thallus of 
a Lunularia culgaris with a sharp knife, on a smooth plate of cork, 
until the fragments were so small as to form a coarse-grained pulp, 
whose largest pieces did not much exceed a cubic millimétre. This 
pulp was then spread out on moist sand, and protected as far as pos- 
sible from disturbing agencies. After some time, young sprouts 
showed themselves in increasing numbers on the chopped pieces, 
till a forest of young fronds grew from the pulpy mass. Most of 
the particles, in fact, remained fresh, and were able to produce 
young sprouts. The unity of the organism is potentially contained 
in each single cell, as Véchting thinks; and his experiments on 
willows even convinced him that if one could isolate a single 
uninjured cambium cell, that cell would doubtless be able to repro- 
duce the whole organism. 

I do not propose to enter at present into the implications of this 
ease; and when I do so I shall try to look at it in exactly the oppo- 
site light from that in which it is regarded by Eimer and most other 
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anti- Weismannites, For the moment I shall content myself with 
leading on to a few other equally familiar instances, which I mean 
to employ in the same way as aids to a fresh envisagement of the 
subject at issue. There is the famous example of Begonia phyllo- 
maniaca, which, as Mr. Spencer observes, ‘“ habitually develops young 
plants from the scales of its stem and leayes—nay, many young 
plants are developed by a single scale.” So, too, in Madaxis paludosa,, 
an English marsh orchid, self-detached cells from the surface of the 
leaves give rise to new plants. A single leaf of the common yellow 
stonecrop, detached accidentally by a bird, roots and grows into a: 
new organism. In short, very small portions of a vegetable organisms 
constantly reproduce the entire plant, with all its peculiarities. 

Now let us continue upwards this reverse process of the familiar 
argument, confining ourselves for the time being to the case of plants. 
How do these instances differ in essence from the ordinary instance 
of growth and assimilation? They simply mean that a plant grows 
continually as itself, not some other. You take a rose-cutting and 
‘ place it in moist earth. It roots and grows. And what does it 
become? <A pine tree?—a bramble? No; a rose individually 
similar to the earlier rose from which you took it. Not only is it a 
rose-bush, but it is a Maréchal Niel or a Gloire de Dijon, as the case 
may be; exactly like its predecessor, of which it is a member. Con- 
tinually taking in fresh carbon and nitrogen compounds from the air 
and the soil, it proceeds to manufacture them, not merely into starch, 
and protoplasm, and chlorophyll, but into that particular modification 
of protoplasm which is capable of forming the leaves, and flowers, 
and fruit, and peculiarities of a Maréchal Niel or a Gloire de Dijon. 

What alternative have we, save to conclude that the chemical and 
physical constitution of that particular protoplasm and that par- 
ticular chlorophyll, is such that it must arrange itself, and all other 
similar matters that it comes across, under the influence of incident 
solar energy, and of the complex internal chemistry, into the par- 
ticular form of a particular rose-bush, in all its individual traits and 
characteristics ? 

We go a step further. Year after year the leaves fall and die. 
The individual tree ceases often for a time to display externally the 
majority of its most marked and vital features. But next year it 
leaves again. The protoplasm within it once more forms tie same 
sort of leaves and the same sort of flowers as in the previous season. 
And it retains from year to year its individual character. Year after 
year it goes on assimilating ; year after year the same general features 
are produced with individual distinctness. The living material of 
the tree is of such a sort that it makes absolutely like itself, down 
to the minutest particular, all the non-organic bodies which it 
12 
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absorbs, decomposes, and synthesises again by means of its roots or 
its foliage. 

I venture, then, to suggest that assimilation in this wider sense— 
the making of the Not-Me into the Me, which takes place every day 
in the tissues of every plant on earth—lies at the root of the supposed 
mystery of genesis and heredity, I venture to suggest that when 
the Not-Me thus becomes the Me, the real miracle is wrought; and 
that, compared with this vast and deep-reaching miracle, the miracle 
of reproduction is but a minor detail. And when I say “ miracle,” 
I need hardly add I mean it, of course, in a strictly physical sense ; 
I mean it as a symbolical term for an intricate problem of minute 
and subtle chemical or physical reactions, not yet deciphered, though 
capable in their nature of ultimate decipherment with increased 
knowledge. 

Plants throw comparatively little light, however, upon the Weis- 
mannic question of acquired character. The acquired characters of 
plants are small in number and difficult of ascertainment. It is when 
we come to animal life that we get a glimpse of the analogy which 
most helps us to understand the problem of the transmission of such 
acquired characters to descendants. 

An ameba takes into its own body certain foreign organic sub- 
stances, absorbs and alters some of them, and rejects the remainder. 
Now what does it do with those it absorbs? Well, as we say, it 
assimilates them. In other words, writ large, it makes them into 
ameeba ; actually into ameba, a part of itself. They were before 
some other form of protoplasm; they are now the form of proto- 
plasm that makes up amebe. So far as we know, no distinction at 
ull exists between the original and the acquired amecba-stuff. In point 
of fact it is all acquired ameeba-stuff; for it keeps breaking up into 
fresh masses, and forming new ameebe as fast as ever it gains fresh 
material for doing so. There is no need here to distinguish between 
one sort of plasm and another. It is all ameba-plasm alike, taking 
up whatever it can get outside, and converting it within itself into 
more amceba-plasm. 

How does it do it? What is the chemistry—what the physics of 
the change? That is a question we cannot yet answer. But what 
I insist on is that here, as it seems to me, the essential part of the 
reproductive process is really performed when non-ame«ba is con- 
verted all at once into amoeba. If only we knew how that conversion 
is wrought, “ we should know what God and man is,” 

Ameeba absorbs non-ameeba, converts it into amaba, divides in 
half, and there are two ameebz. 

Take, at the opposite end of the scale, a higher animal, say man, 
if you will, for here we can instance familiar habits and psycho- 
logical experiences. Your man eats food, say bread and beefsteak ; 
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and after he has eaten it, it passes into his stomach and intestines, 
and is absorbed and assimilated. Now, I am not going to dogmatise 
about the precise change that comes over it when it passes from the 
Not-Me into the Me. I do not know, and I cannot tell whether 
anybody living knows, how or where this transformation is most 
completely effected. I will not try to follow it up through stomach 
and intestines, lymph and chyle, white or red corpuscles. All I can 
say is this: the food that went into William Evans’s body as brown 
bread and beefsteak, ceases sooner or later to be bread and beef, and 
becomes transformed into the formative material of William Evans, 
in all his parts and organs. It becomes, not merely human lymph or 
human blood, but European white man’s lymph and blood, Welsh- 
man’s blood, William Evans’s blood, the identical formative and 
restorative material of William Evans. It circulates freely through 
William Evans’s body, and rebuilds every part of it, not merely as 
mammal, as man, as Welshman, but personally and individually as 
William Evans. And when it does that, it performs, I think, the 
real miracle; of which the other embodiment, that William Evans’s 
children are half himself and half his wife, Mary Evans’s, is but 
a slight and unimportant corollary. 

William Evans makes himself daily out of meal and mutton. There 
is the mystery. 

Much has been made of the power of recrescence. A lobster is able 
to reproduce its lost claws; lizards their tails; newts their eyes; 
insects their legs; and snails their tentacles. And I do not deny 
that this is a singular and striking power. The organism seems to 
recover its complex totality in somewhat the same way as a crystal, 
plunged in its mother liquor, restores lost portions. But after all, 
such occasional recrescence is nothing more than a special case of 
the normal repair that is going on daily and hourly in every 
organism. The point to which I wish here to direct attention is 
this—that the animal takes in continually from without portions of 
the Not-Me, reduces them by assimilation to portions of the Me, 
components of its own structure, and then uses them up in all parts 
of the body to supply the wear and tear of everyday existence. 

Nor is that all. These new materials preserve the memory of all 
the functional changes of the organism of which they form a part. 
Not only do they constantly rebuild William Evans in all his 
entirety, but they rebuild him with all the marks of his past history 
imprinted upon him. Every particle that once formed his body gets 
slowly replaced by other particles, which, however, keep up the 
continuity of the individual body, so that face and features, eyes and 
hair, retain to the end pretty much their original shape and colour- 
ing. More than that; the signs of function still remain; the 
memory of past acts is still present to the new and ever-renewed 
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body. Go back to the place where you lived as a child, some twenty 
or thirty years after. Nota particle of the primitive You may now 
survive in your brain; but the You of to-day vividly recognises ten 
thousand spots, ten thousand objects, whose images were stamped on 
the You of twenty years ago. Wherein does this process differ from 
that of the crustacean which replaces its lost tail, or that of the 
rose bush, which from a single branch grows out again into the 
complete Gloire de Dijon? Is it not clear that assimilation turns 
the Not-Me, inorganic or vegetal, into the Me, vegetal or animal ; 
turns it into the Me, generic, specific, individual, and personal; the 
Me of the now, with all the history of the past everywhere written 
upon it. Refrain from swimming for ten years, and then try the 
water once more: you will find the acquired power is still present 
in arms and legs, no actual living particle of which ever before per- 
formed any active work in swimming. From day to day, as it seems 
to me, the Not-Me is constantly becoming the Me, capable of build- 
ing up every part of the organism, and of building it up, so to 
speak, up to date, with all the latest acquisitions and improvements 
included. 

Why then need we call in a perfectly hypothetical continuous 
germ-plasm to do for the reproductive cell what the ordinary proto- 
plasm of the body is daily doing for each portion of the organism ? 
What do we gain by the concept? If it be admitted that one cell 
can reproduce a whole plant, apart from sexual genesis ; and if it be 
admitted that a hydra polyp can be divided into four parts, as 
Trembley long since showed, each of which will grow out into a 
perfect hydra, why do we want a special explanation of the sexual 
mode of reproduction? Especially when we see that each plant and 
animal is itself in ultimate analysis a product of the Not-Me, assimi- 
lated to the Me; and that it goes on producing and rebuilding the 
whole of the Me, with all its peculiar individual features. What 
then is the germ-plasm? Clearly, it too must ultimately be fed 
from the Not-Me, because it cannot possibly be capable of indefinite 
subdivision. What is it, then? So far as I can see, it can only 
differ from the ordinary somatic material in this—that it is a part of 
the organism specially kept apart for the bare purpose of asserting 
its “continuity,” and transmitting to future organisms just that 
amount of individuality which it first received from its parents 
before it. But why should it do this? Why should it be so 
specialised for so useless and positively deleterious a purpose? Is 
it only in order that it may boast of its ‘ continuity,” and give 
Dr. Weismann an occasion for a theory? For we see that the 
ordinary body-plasm is capable of keeping up the continuity of the 
body, and of rebuilding it, not only entire, but also with all its 
individuality, including the results of its functionally-acquired 
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characters, down even to memory. Why then do not organisms use 
a portion of this common unspecialised body-plasm (as indeed they 
seem to do in the Begonia, the liverworts, the bulbils of tiger-lilies, 
and many other instances) for reproductive purposes? The body- 
plasm, it seems to me, is capable of rebuilding the entire body, 
acquired characters and all; it contains them potentially; and to 
transmit these acquired characters, if it were found possible, would 
surely be an obvious advantage to the species—especially in the 
higher animals, where psychological acquisitions have become so 
very important. One would say, therefore, that even if a con- 
tinuous germ-plasm existed in nature, natural selection would be 
sure, at least in the higher animals, to supplement this wasteful and 
clumsy method of reproduction, which took no heed of functional 
improvements, by an alternative system of reproduction from the 
body-plasm direct, which must be capable of acquiring and rebuild- 
ing afresh all new organs or modifications of organs. So that even 
if continuity of germ-plasm once existed, one would expect it to be 
superseded in the higher animals by reproduction direct from the 
docile, and so to speak, photographic body-plasm. 

But if we set aside for a moment the hypothetical germ-plasm, 
which is after all a mere biological figment, and consider the facts 
anew from our present standpoint, what do we find to be the 
simplest explanation of the phenomena of assimilation and genesis ? 
Why, simply to throw all the burden of the work on the senior 
partner, assimilation, which we know to a certainty to be amply 
capable of it. Grant for a moment that individual qualities (not 
acquired during the individual life) are transmitted from parent to 
offspring. What is that but a particular case of the general fact, 
that every day the parent is taking external material from the 
outer world, inorganic or organic, as the case may be, and converting 
that material in its own tissues by its own subtle chemistry into the 
various components of its own body? Suppose it is a plant. It 
may use up those materials, now assimilated and converted from the 
Not-Me into the Me, in building up new leaves and branches on its 
own stem ; or it may use them up in dropping bulbils, or in sending 
forth runners, which root and develop into separate plants; or it 
may use them up in producing ovules and pollen, which, after 
sexual union, drop on the ground as seeds, and similarly grow into 
independent plantlets. The process in every case is one and similar. 
Suppose again it is an animal. It may’use up those materials in 
rebuilding its eyes and its muscles or its nerves, after daily wear 
and tear; or in promoting the recrescence of some amputated part ; 
or in the production of a germ-cell or sperm-cell, which, after 
sexual union with a similar cell, may grow afresh into a new 
organism, reproducing the main features of both its parents. If 
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the assimilated materials are used up in reproducing lost parts or 
repairing waste of the parent body, they will carry with them the 
functionally acquired characters of that body; a fact of which we 
have amply sufficient proof in the existence of memory, or, for the 
matter of that, of acquired functions and structures of any sort. 
These persist and are constant in the individual oyganism. The new 
material acquired by the body is capable of repairing and rebuilding 
them. Why not then also the germ-cell and sperm-cell? The 
Not-Me, when it becomes the Me, becomes the Me of the Now and 
the Here—the Me with all its acquired as well as all its inherited 
faculties. If it can rebuild the parent, why not also the offspring ? 
If it can pass on the new faculties to the new bits of the body it is 
engaged in maintaining and repairing, why not also to the indivi- 
dually distinct body it is engaged in building up de novo ? 

“ But how,” you ask, “can a single little cell contain the poten- 
tiality of so many organs, so many faculties?” Ah, how indeed ? 
Yet we know that so far as concerns the generic, specific, and indi- 
vidual characters, it actually does contain them ; and what sensible 
addition is it to so strange a miracle to say the germ-cell also con- 
tains potentially the functionally-acquired modifications ? Shall we 
strain at a gnat after swallowing acamel? But more than that, we 
know to a certainty that this identical miracle does take place—so 
far as concerns the parent body. The Not-Me which, assimilated, 
becomes the Me, is actually so capable of rebuilding the body, 
generic, specific, individual, identical, with all its original and all 
its acquired peculiarities. Why then invent a continuous germ-plasm 
to do partially and badly for the offspring what the assimilated proto- 
plasm does better and more fully for the original body ? 

In short, the question I wish to raise is this—Is there any real 
and essential difference between the transmission of functionally- 
acquired modifications to offspring, and their registration or persist- 
ence in the individual organism ? 

All which I respectfully submit with the utmost diffidence, as a 
piece of bare philosophical thinking, to the kindly consideration of 
those who have a better right than I to a biological opinion. 

Grant ALLEN. 
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LECONTE DE LISLE. 
A SHORT STUDY. 


Nor long ago Pierre Loti published a few charming pages of descrip- 
tion, entitled Za Mosquée Verte. In these he told us that once, when 
in conversation with the Imans, guardians of the mosque, he inquired 
of them why some of their companions remained for many consecu- 
tive hours standing upon the terrace, motionless and expectant. One 
of the venerable wearers of the green turbans, showing unmistakable 
signs of surprise at this question, with a dignified motion of his 
hand pointed for fuller explanation to the blue, far-distant plains, and 
to the town of Broussa, lying upon a near spur of Olympus, before 
he answered, “ Mais, ils regardent.” 

To us it seems that these three words would be applicable to the 
great French poet who died last summer. In a figurative sense it may 
be said of Charles Leconte de Lisle that for many years he has gazed 
at the far distance, and, merely glancing at the low-lying town 
at the foot of the mountain, his eves have sought the summit of 
Olympus. His striking personality was well known in Paris, but he 
was not, and never became, the poet of the people, not even of the 
individual possessing what is called a literary turn of mind. He was 
the poet of the few. In form the poet of the past; in spirit, perhaps, 
the poet of the future, but never the poet of the present, as most 
people understand it. He could only hold out the hand of fellow- 
ship to those who, like himself, knew how to gaze at the real and 
see only the ideal. That there was no affectation in this standpoint 
can easily be ascertained by the study of the greater bulk of his 
poetry. As a whole, it is quite impersonal; it is abstract thought 
allied to admirable workmanship; an Eastern mind struggling suc- 
cessfully, but still struggling, with a Western formula, He had out- 
stripped those who were eagerly striving afer freedom, knowledge, 
and certainty, a strife which had especially marked the period when 
Leconte de Lisle was a young man. With him, after a time, all had 
resolved itself into a passive pantheism, and to the restless inquiry of 
his own age—an inquiry every age, in a different manner, makes of 
its wise men—he answered, “ Nirvana—expect nothing, hope nothing, 
unless it be the reward of perfect nothingness.” The search after 
fame, reward, glory, all this drew from him an ironical smile. Even 
to the literary critic he presented an even surface of perfection where 
no foothold could be found for praise of the common order or for 
ignorant censure. His work appeared, Minerva-like, to come forth 
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ready-armed against criticism, finely conceived and highly chiselled ; 
above all, impervious to attack. His own grindstone of critical taste 
—which during a short period of readership to a paper had caused 
him to throw most of the manuscripts received into the waste-paper 
basket—had crushed the rough shell of language, and from it he had 
drawn the perfect kernel to present it to those whose palates were 
prepared for such rare fruit. He had nothing to justify, and no 
knotty excrescences to polish away; all was smooth, harmonious, 
lifted high above the work of the passionate, and, therefore, of the 
half-equipped poets. His style as well as his philosophy appeared to be 
perfect each after its kind. Cradled by the Indian Ocean—for in 1818 
he was born in the island of Réunion, at times called Ile Bourbon—and 
first looking upon a calm, beautiful, luxuriant nature, he seems to 
have imbibed the Eastern ideas as easily as an ordinary modern poet 
drinks from the disturbed well of restless ambition and unattainable 
liberty. From a realm of thought infinitely higher than that in 
which ordinary mortals are content to live, he looked calmly down 
upon all struggles, burely deigning to point out that liberty is an 
abstract principle, to be had only by laying aside all ideas of attain- 
ing it in a material fashion. 

Thus it was to a very sympathetic spirit that Nature had whispered 
her secrets, and that some of her passive cruelty, as well as some of her 
terrifying beauty, had been woven into his very being. Years after, 
in a style faultless and terse, he describes his world of ideals :— 

** Te monde ou j’ai vécu n’a point quelques coudées ; 
On ne le trouve en aucun lieu. 
C'est l’empire infini des sereines idées, 
Et, calme, on y rencontre Dieu.” 

The time may come, but certainly it has not yet arrived, when the 
Western mind will be altogether invaded by the spirit of the East. 
If that time ever comes the world will undergo a revolution more 
strange than that which destroyed the social fabric of the Middle Ages. 
What appears to us extraordinary is that that invading spirit— 
whether in the future it achieves victory or not—should have placed 
in a country, where everything is in direct opposition to it, a few 
isolated skirmishers to prepare its way. It is in France that we 
shall most often find the advance-guard of any great movement, or 
else it is the French who, seizing upon the yet simmering ideas of 
other nations, after a process of incubation, display them fully- 
fledged to the still lagging and astonished world. 

Leconte de Lisle was one of these isolated outposts of Eastern 
thought. Despising all that held others in thraldom, power, passion, 
active energy, love of humanity, shown in many and often mistaken 
ways, he soared almost at once into a region which attracts but few, 
and at whose portals only isolated travellers beg for admittance. 
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Still there can be no doubt that now for many years the spirit of the 
East has been creeping slowly westward, even at the very time when 
the arrogant West believes itself to have trodden down for ever the 
creed of contemplation. 

Neither did this poet study man as other poets have studied him. 
Life and its turmoil seemed to him unworthy themes, whilst irresis- 
tible Fate, and the uselessness of struggling against it, were facts so 
evident that the only wonder was how man could, even for a time, 
carry on such an unequal warfare. Untimely death was to Leconte 
de Lisle but as a sad, soft reflection of a dawn unable to pierce per- 
sistent darkness; or as a flower, picked before the sun had faded its 
petals, and before it could shed its perfume, even for one day, around 
the silent shadows of the wood. ‘ Who,” says he, “ will be able to 
remember that the flower has bloomed and died if those who loved it 
have also departed into the silent Mystery; who is to know that a 
soul has blossomed on earth when those who follow it have also passed 
into the nothingness which irretrievably lies beyond ?”’ 

Such was Leconte de Lisle’s creed, but the very fact that he asks 
the question shows that he could not altogether repress his Western 
inheritance of desire for inquiry. Without further questioning, his 
creed could have answered him that the individual is nothing; that 
life, art, religion are nothing ; that the future of the universe, Jaya, 
will be absolute void ; and that Nirvana will be the intangible end 
of an intangible aim. He would fain insist on the worship of 
infinity by finite man, to our minds an impossible realisation, but 
to thousands of our fellow-creatures in the East, and to a few others 
who seem, through some mistake, to have been born out of due 
season, and ina country of which they cannot call themselves citizens, 
the basis of religion. It may have been early disappointments and 
discouragements which led the poet into this path, but once there 
the way seemed made easy, and he believed that to him had come 
the revelation of the ideal which can conquer the real. 

‘* Rien n’a de substance et de réalité; 

Rien n’est vrai que l’unique et morne éternité. 

O Brahma, toute chose est le réve d’un réve.” 
The dream of a dream, and—strange anomaly—after a youth of 
struggles the dreamer became a Paris Government official, going 
patiently for over twenty years daily to his post, having accepted 
the office of sub-librarian offered to him by the Senate. His 
office window looked out over the pleasant Luxembourg gardens, 
where, every afternoon, you can hear the fountains splash, and 
where the most modern of modern children, as they scream and 
laugh over their games, throw a terrible defiance at ‘“ Maya” 
and at “ Nirvana,” feeling “their life in every limb,” and knowing 
nothing of death, If he looked beyond the gardens, the poet 
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could see in the distance the dome of the observatory bringing 
his thoughts nearer to space, and to the mystery of other worlds. 
His post was a sinecure, so he could dream at his ease over it, wri- 
ting there some of his fine poems and his famous translations. Some- 
times he would go and listen to the debates at the Senate House, but 
here human energy expended over politics must have appeared ridi- 
culous to him. When he was elected Academician he still remained 
sub-librarian, and still he brooded over his poems sitting by his 
pleasant window overlooking the modern gardens, This poet, in the 
heart of Paris, was as strange an anachronism as was his Western mind 
invaded by Eastern mysticism. Warmly he espoused the cause of 
the brute creation, for, thought he, are not brutes man’s equal in 
that both have the same end in view, and both are able to feel and 
to resent injury and to suffer grief? Both, too, are part of the great 
universe ; man is a mere drop in the vast ocean, his greatest happi- 
ness is to be merged into it; for to be separate from it, as a restless 
wave is upraised from the sea, is to endure sorrow. Sakya-Mouni 
could understand the joy of beiug thus absorbed, and Leconte de 
Lisle wished to pass on the great dreamer’s message, himself, we 
believe, honestly adopting it. Listen to his “ Dies Ira” :— 
‘« Et toi, divine Mort, ot tout rentre et s’efface, 

Accueille tes enfants dans ton sein étoilé ; 

Affranchis-nous du temps, du nombre et de l’espace, 

Et rends-nous le repos que la vie a troublé.” 

This is, of course, pure Buddhism, but out of this nothingness the 
Fasterns can extract joy, whilst the western Schopenhauer merely 
shrugs his shoulders when he defines the sum of existence to be 
nought. At times, however, Leconte de Lisle regretted life. ““ Why,” 
said he in one of his poems, ‘‘why was I not plunged into eternal 
peace before having learnt the meaning of tears and suffering ? then 
I should have traversed light and darkness in the blindness of 
ignorance, the ignorance, that is, of all human suffering, even of life 
itself.” Unlike Schopenhauer, however, he now listens, frightened and 
dismayed, to ‘‘le lony régissement de la vie éternelle.’ Certain it is that 
this spirit must of necessity kill all progress and all action, and in 
reality it is at present happily quite impossible to the energetic mind 
of the West. No European can entirely separate himself as does an 
Eastern from the influence of the civilization around him. To hold 
these doctrines in their entirety, a man must not only enunciate them, 
he must go further, he must systematically despise the life which he 
holds so lightly. He must certainly not offer to his fellow-creatures 
such a vain gift as poetry. Why print worthless thoughts to supply 
a future generation of worthless thinkers? We know that Leconte 
de Lisle stopped short of this. He not only continued to publish 
his beautiful verse, but he died a natural death. Anatole France, 
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the well-known author, could not resist a sly joke at this state 
of mind and at a theory which cannot logically be carried out. ‘“Ce 
philosophe ne sait s’il existe lui-méme, mais il sait 4 n’en point douter 
que ses vers existent absolument.” The prose author found the weak 
points in the armour of the poet! 

Neither could Leconte de Lisle always work in armour. In a 
moment of forgetfulness he would occasionally throw it off. He was 
fond of reading Walter Scott, the very antipodes to himself, and he 
too would write ballads and romances. Les Elfes, Christine, and 
some Scotch songs are not in the language of “‘ Nirvana.” Formerly, 
he had even stooped to believe in happiness, in liberty, in justice, 
and in the rights of the poor, for his birthright of progress was not 
killed without resistance. 

**O liberté, justice, 6 passion du beau, 


Dites-nous que notre heure est au bout de l’épreuve, 
Et que l’amant divin promis a l’4me veuve 


"99 


Apres trois jours aussi sortira du tombeau! 


Once even the poet with his Celtic temperament had been a 
Christian, even a devout Catholic, for the family were natives of 
Dinan, in the land where poetry and belief have usually walked hand 
in hand. His father had emigrated to the tropical Island in 1818, but 
had sent the young Charles back to Brittany to finish his studies at 
Rennes. Here it was that his first attempt at giving publicity to his 
teeming thoughts took place. In 1840 he founded, in conjunction with 
his friends, a review called La Variété, and in this review, if it can 
be unearthed, some of his earliest poems will be found. These do 
not breathe the spirit of the unbeliever. One of them is addressed 
to Lamennais, whilst in an article on the subject of André Chenier 
these words can be read : 


‘The sublime dream of a spiritual Christianity, this second supreme dawn 
of human intelligence, had never been revealed to him. Neither would he 
have understood it, for André Chenier was a pure Atheist in thought and 
aspiration, but nevertheless he has been the regenerator and the king of lyric 
form. Happily for the glory of France another and a far different poet 
succeeded him. In M. de Lamartine, the gentle, religious genius was revealed 
to us as a more spiritual Chenier, a disciple of the Christ, the sublime liberator 
of thought, as praiseworthy for his style as for his sentiment.” 


It was not till later, when after a brief sojourn in Bourhon, he 
renounced a life of money-making, and was allowed, in 1847, to 
make Paris his home, that a change passed over the spirit of his 
belief. The Christian became the dreamy Atheist, entirely 
separating himself from the time when he could dedicate to his 
mother a poem on the Passion, still found in the Poulet-Malassis 
editions, but expunged from those of Lemerre. Thoughts once pub- 
lished, however, will always be unearthed to become the milestones 
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of a man’s spiritual life. Passing through a period of somewhat 
fierce antagonism, the poet slowly returned to less militant feel- 
ings against his former faith. The religion of the Christ won back 
his respect, though never his adhesion ; he even shrank from sup- 
porting the master of modern realism, because he had allowed him- 
self a profane allusion to the Christ of the Christian. Stranger still, 
the poet of paganism, the poet who spoke of the shame attached to 
manhood, denying the divine element in humanity, was buried with 
the rites of the Catholic Church. He could have left no strict 
commands for it to be otherwise, so that the man who had made 
light of the history of Christianity passed to the great Beyond with 
the echoes of another Dies Ire. 

But Leconte de Lisle was too purely poetical to be a powerful 
propagandist of his opinions, If he won disciples it was not for the 
worn-out mysteries and creeds of the East where his genius had 
found Elysium, but for his exquisite and unequalled powers of 
chiselling language. Compared with him, Victor Hugo (always 
professing to be his warm admirer, and to whose academic chair he 
succeeded) is but a great hewer of solid blocks, whilst he can 
liberate from the massa perfect form. He had imbibed the principles 
of perfection from a Théophile Gautier, a Flaubert and a Baudelaire ; 
what had cost them so much Leconte de Lisle won easily as he 
steered his treasure-laden ship into the seldom-visited sea bathing 
the Pole of perfection. Had he adopted for his own use André 
Chenier’s prophetic line P— 


‘*Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des vers antiques.” 





It is for us to see whether, in these vers antiques, new thoughts 
can be found. Have the Buddhist dreams no link with the electric 
light of the poet’s own time? May we not even doubt whether a 
man can live in the past? Are not we all bound to be formed by 
our own surroundings and our own times? Some few seers can, it 
seems, pierce the future, but is not the past as absolutely impossible 
to vivify as the corpse of one who has for years been laid under- 
ground? Leconte de Lisle’s bodily eyes saw around him seething 
masses of fellow-creatures, but with his mental vision he viewed 
them only in the abstract. The individual was nothing to him; 
even his own individuality, as time went on, lost for him its supreme 
importance, so that it is impossible to compare his “ego” with that 
of a Byron. His philosophy all lay in the region of the abstract, 
not of the material. ‘“ Le réve éternel a fermé nos yeux caves, et 
nous n’ayons vu que les Dieux,” he says, and in this respect the 
poet’s capability was boundless. If one of the definitions of a poet 
is to be always young, then Leconte de Lisle was a poet because of 
his boundless aspirations towards the impossible, and of his boundless 
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worship of beauty for beauty’s sake. Unlike Darwin, whose science 
cost him the enjoyment of beauty, this poet never parted with his 
sense of the beautiful, and, for him, beauty was everywhere. 


‘** Il contemple, immobile, une derniére fois 
Les fleuves, les cités, et les lacs et les bois, 
Les monts, piliers du ciel, et Océan sonore 
D’ou s’élance et fleurit le Rosier de l’aurore.” 

And here, at the mention of beauty, we cannot refrain from asking 
how does he regard woman, beauty’s last raiment—who is “ fair, 
divinely fair, fit love for gods,” and “too divine to be mistook” ? 
Here, again, we must not expect him to follow the beaten track. 
Where other poets have lavished on the sex their richest metaphors, 
their inexhaustible passion, Leconte de Lisle, in general, only deals 
with the abstract question. Woman is to him an ideal, sharing, 
with other ideals, the incapacity to last. 


‘* Ah, tout cela, jeunesse, amour, joie et pensée, 
Chants de la mer et des prés, souffle du ciel, 
Emportant a plein vol l’espérance insensée, 
Qu’est-ce que tout cela qui n’est pas éternel ?”’ 

Ilere was the reason of his sorrow. Of everything the end was 
vertain nothingness. What mattered in which way we tried to 
enjoy youth, love, joy, or thought, the song of the sea, of the 
meadow or the wind? all were doomed to perish everlastingly, and 
the only comfort to be obtained was to win the power bravely to 


fuce this future of nothingness, paying back earth’s deception with 
ndifference. 


‘*La Maya te séduit, mais si ton coeur est ferme, 
Tu verras s’envoler comme un peu de vapeur 
La colére et l’amour, le désir et la peur, 
Et le monde illusoire aux formes innombrables 
S’écoulera sous toi comme un morceau de sable.” 

In such pessimism we see how the East had breathed its blighted 
‘reath upon the West, and how, in spite of adopting the antique 
orm, Leconte de Lisle is, in truth, a modern of the moderns. If 
his were not the case would he still question— 

‘* Oh, qui soulévera le fardeau de tes jours ? 
Niobé, Niobé! Souffriras-tu toujours ?” 

But the man and the poet had not reached this climax, aor the 
inti-climax of doubting his doubt, merely through living an imaginary 
ife among imaginary divinities. Like one of our own greatest 
reflective poets, Wordsworth, Leconte de Lisle had passed through a 
veriod of revolutionary ardour. He had taken up with warmth and 
vouthful energy Republican principles, and the revolution of 1848 
1ad found him in the forefront of its ranks. The “Club des clubs” 
iad even sent him to electioneer in Brittany. He was arrested and 
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cast into prison, where, instead of cursing the authorities, he con- 
tinued translating Homer. Brought thus face to face with the 
masses, his ideas suffered considerable change. It was inevitable 
that a man such as he was, with his intellectual parts so highly 
developed, should suffer when brought into contact with the illi- 
terate and easily-swayed multitudes, whose manner of life had not 
yet raised them above the platform of selfishness. In such an atmo- 
sphere it is difficult for a poet to reconcile sordid reality with his 
noblest ideal. So the young Leconte de Lisle exclaims in a letter to 
a friend :— 

‘* How intensely stupid are the people; they are a race of eternal slaves who 
cannot live except under the yoke. Let us not fight for them, but for our 
sacred ideal. Let the people, this easily deceived multitude, strive if so they 
will, for they soon mean to turn and massacre their best friends. You see I 
have become a furious Communist ; but, all the same, this does not prevent me 
from living on intellectual heights in the serene contemplation of things divine. 
There is chaos on the lower level of my brain, but the higher regions know 
nothing of it.” 

Apart from this fine and impatient language, the young poet was 
ready to take the right road when the day of trial came. The 
Assembly voted the abolition of slavery in the colonial possessions 
of France, and Leconte de Lisle, remembering the ery of the oppressed 
slaves, immediately assembled his Creole countrymen, harangued 
them, and overpowering them by his eloquence, tried to instil into 
their selfish souls true principles of liberty and equality. “ This law,” 
he said to them, ‘‘ doubtless means ruin for us and for our families, 
but it is a law of justice and humanity. It is therefore our duty to 
offer our congratulations to the Assembly for having passed it.” 

The power of speech is great : some of the weaker brethren were 
convinced against their own selfish interests, but the greater part 
rebelled, still Leconte de Lisle in some way managed to extort permis- 
sion to write his eloquent letter to the Assembly. In acting thus, the 
poet must have calculated the risk he ran from the wrath of his 
relations, who were living at the beautiful St. Paul, in the Ile Bour- 
bon. His brother was administering the paternal estate, and hearing 
a rumour of Charles’s conduct, wrote hastily for a denial of it. To 
forward the abolition of slavery was to forward the ruin of the 
colonists, it was therefore impossible that the younger brother should 
have done this thing. The poet wrote back as eloquently to his 
brother as he had done to the Assembly. ‘ Whenever I have to 
decide between personal interests and justice, I shall choose justice.” 

After this no more remittances from the family estates for the poet, 
but only a long, hard struggle with poverty, oftentimes with hunger. 

As we know, Napoleon III. seized the power from a short-lived 
Republic, and the young spirits who, so full of hope, had floated the 
shipof liberty, were forced to subside into hopeless apathy, little under- 
standing the continuity of all work, nor yet believing in that faith 
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which removes Empires and Emperors. Henceforth Leconte de 
Lisle was to leave altogether the lower platform of tumultuous action 
for the superior life of intellectual thought, and, as we see in nearly 
all great writers and thinkers, he was to view with more and more 
dislike and distaste the sphere of politics. ‘ Homer’s work,” writes 
the future translator of so many classics, “ will count for more in the 
sum of moral efforts that have been made for humanity, than all 
those of a Blanqui.” A great contempt—not wise but natural— 
followed the 1848 burst of enthusiasm, and his next declaration of 
faith includes this sentence :— 

‘* Let us give our lite for social and political ideas, if you will, but do not 
let us sacrifice to them our intellect, which is of far higher value than life and 


death. Thanks to it we are able to shake the dust from our feet, and to soar 
for ever into the glory of a life among the stars. So be it.” 


He still believed in the principles of the revolution, however, but 
not in the workers of these principles. ‘I cannot live with them,” 
he says, “they are too stupid and too ignorant, which does not pre- 
vent me from being very revolutionary, and devoted to the future 
and superior reorganization of European society, I mean the new 
theocracy.” By this ‘new theocracy” he meant an intellectual 
aristocracy, not stupid and not ignorant, but living in an ideal world 
far from vulgar ambition, and from the folly of easily swayed 
crowds. Art for him was eternal, whatever he might think of 
humanity. 

With Leconte de Lisle the creed of beauty was no mere shibboleth. 
Even now—his name being unknown to most Englishmen—he cannot 
be called a world-famous poet; but in France, after the publication 
of many poems, he was known to even fewer of his own countrymen. 
What did that matter? He had tasted the fruit of the tree of per- 
fection, and from his heart he despised what smaller minds so 
earnestly sought. To a true friend, he writes, ‘‘ You say no one 
reads your verses. Good gracious! who then has read mine? You 
and De Flotte; but what does that matter to the verses? Is all 
lost, because for three or four years no one will pay us any attention ? 
To despair of anything so natural and so commonplace, is to complain 
of not being able to detach the stars.” 

And yet at this very moment the poet himself was almost starving, 
and would remain in this condition for twenty years more. His first 
book of verse Poémes Antiques, which appeared in 1852, merely saw 
the light because a careless publisher lost the manuscript of his 
translation of the Iliad. Though Leconte de Lisle did not earn 
money by it, he had not, as is usual with young poets, to pay for the 
pleasure of seeing himself in print. Sainte-Beuve made his name 
known, then came his prize from the Academy for his poem on Le 
Chemin de la Cro‘r, but neither did that bring him riches. H2 was 
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often under obligation to a friend for the very roof which sheltered 
him, but as years slowly moved on, things bettered themselves. 
Through female influence the Emperor was persuaded to give him a 
pension from his privy purse. Being no longer a politician, the poet 
was able to accept this £144 a year, refusing the condition first 
imposed of dedicating his translation of the classics to the young 
Prince Imperial. Much later on, the Academy recognising his merit, 
he joined the forty immortals, having already, as we have said, 
accepted the modest post of sub-librarian to the Senate. 

Such was his life of uneventful poverty, of tardy recognition, and 
of still more lagging fame, but we know that he habitually lived in 
realms far removed from those regions where dwell the seekers after 
gold and after advancement. In Poémes Barbares, life’s fitful fever 
has abated, and there is no more doubt as to the vocation of the 
prophet. ‘ Qain,” the opening poem, is extremely fine, though it 
is hopeless to analyse it or adequately to quote from it. It ends 
with a description of the flood, of which, were it not too long, we 
would fain give the whole. 


oe ‘*La Mer, avec sa chevelure 
De flots blémes, hurlait en sortant de son lit. 


Elle yenait, croissant d’heure en heure, et ses lames 
Toute droites heurtaient les monts vertigineux, 

Ou, projetant leur conrbe immense au-dessus d’eux, 
Rejaillissaient d’en bas vers la nuée en flammes, 
Comme de longs serpents qui déroulent leurs nceuds.”’ 

Le Sommeil du condor is another poem which strikes even an English 
reader as being full of marvellousimagination. Le vaste Oiseau, tout 
plein dune morne indolence, Regarde ? Amérique et lespace en silence. 
The whole short poem seems to speak in parable of the poet’s own 
existence on a plane far above the agitated world. 

** Dans un cri rauque il monte ov n’atteint pas Je vent, 
Et, loin du globe noir, loin de ]’astre vivant, 
Il dort dans lair glacé, les ailes toutes grandes.” 

In La fontaine aux Lianes, Le Bernica, and Le Manchy we 
have early recollections of his tropical home, recollections which 
always influenced him and his poetry. Le Manchy is the creole 
name for the cane litter on which the ladies of the Bourbon were 
carried by their slaves. 

‘‘Tu t’en venais ainsi, par ces matins si doux 
De la montagne a la grand’messe, 


Dans ta grace naive et ta rose jeunesse, 
Au pas rhythmé de tes Hindous. 


‘‘Maintenant, dans le sable aride de nos gréves 
Sous les chiendents, au bruit des mers, 
Tu reposes parmi les morts qui me sont chers, 


9») 


O charme de mes premiers réyes ! 
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Besides four volumes of collected poems, Leconte de Lisle wrote 
Les Erinnyes, a classical drama, acted at the Odéon, and the Lyric 
drama of L’Apollonide—nor must we close this study without a 
few words about his translation of the classics; Homer, /schylus, 
Hesiod, Sophocles, Euripides, Horace, Virgil were in turn given to 
France in French. Some have called them rough though poetical, 
some have appreciated them above his poems, and others have said 
that the translations possessed “extraordinary sympathetic literal- 
ness.” His scholarship is not faultless, but to us it seems that 
France must always owe him a debt of gratitude for having thus 
used his talent. We all know how impossible it is to translate 
Greek satisfactorily into any foreign language, and still to retain 
all those qualities which charm the souls of students, but French 
is a tongue which, more thav any other, refuses to be poured 
into a foreign mould. In this attempt, only a great poet could have 
achieved even partial success, and this success we think Leconte de 
Lisle may certainly claim. His mind was naturally classical, a rare 
distinction among modern French authors. Of many which we might 
pick out, no one will deny the beauty, though it is not quite a literal 
translation, of the well-known line from the Prometheus, “ Sourire 
infini des flots marins,” zovtiwy te kypatwv avnpiOmov yéNacpa. 

The time has not yet come to write a full and complete life of 
Leconte de Lisle. We have but tried in this study to indicate what 
were his views of life, and how best we can learn to understand his 
special cast of mind, and his special genius. Without any parade 
and without pride he lived his life of beautiful thoughts, but the 
younger men pressed round him, giving him unsolicited the title he 
would never have claimed of Le Maitre. We cannot do better 
than to quote again the words of one of these disciples, himself a 
finished poet :— 


‘* For all of us, for Coppée, Sully Prudhomme, Mendés, Mallarmé, Silvestre, 
Cazalis, France and so many others, and for myself the least of them, but not 
the least in sense of gratitude, this great poet has been an admirable educator, a 
worthy master. By his illustrious example even more than by his advice he has 
taught us respect for our noble language, and a disinterested love of poetry. 
We owe to kim our artistic conscience, and thus everything that we have done 
should go to form part of his sum of glory. . . . Yes, indeed, we must honour, 
venerate, and love him as he has loyed us, with a deep and devoted affection.” 


Can a poet have a more glorious epitaph than this—that he loved 
beauty, and that he loved his fellow-mén? On July 17th, 1894, 
Charles Leconte de Lisle found his Nirvana, and nature, whom he 
had sung so faithfully, cradled him in her arms, whilst Divine Death 
laid him in the silent tomb, where, as the poet had said, man at last - 
finds shelter. 


EsmE Srvart. 







































THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


CuarterR XXXVII. 


Trve to his word, by next morning Pole was gone. He did not, however, 
wait till he was in London before writing to Miss De Souza. He wrote to 
her over-night ; and, starting from the house before breakfast, he left his 
letter to be taken up to her with her tea. What he had written to her 
was this :— 


‘You know me so well, and you know human nature so well, that I 
think you must know also, far better than I can explain to you, how much 
a woman like you—and that means you yourself, for there is no woman 
quite like you—might do for a man like me. But before I write more, I 
must make one request of you, which I am quite sure you will grant. As 
you read what I am now going to say, remember that I say it with a 
reservation, which I will force upon your notice at the end. 

‘* T think—perhaps I am a coxcomb for thinking—but I am too weary to 
entertain exaggerated scruples, and what I think I had better say out 
plainly—I think that were you sure I could offer you what a husband 
ought to offer, your generosity would soften your heart, and you would 
stoop down and marry me. I am‘not flattering you, for you would stoop. 

**T told you once before that I do not mean to protest. If you do not 
believe already in the reality and the sufficiency of what I feel, whole 
quires of note-paper would not make you; and yet even on this point I 
will say something presently. But my great appeal—I must tell you 
candidly—is to your generosity. The loss, or the probable loss, of my 
money makes it more difficult for me to speak; for I am not thinking of 
generosity in regard to money. I know that if you cared to take me, you 
would be glad if your money helped me, and would not impute to me 
mercenary motives. But for the matter of that, if the worst comes to the 
worst, I shall not be a pauper ; or if your fortune were in any way to assist 
me, I believe I could settle Glenlynn on you, and so balance our obliga- 
tions. Forgive these bald phrases. I am ashamed even to mention this 
subject. Were I a beggar, you would forget my beggary. No; when I 
talk of generosity, it is generosity of another kind. At present you enjoy 
—after a past experience of pain—a happy quiet, troubled only by the 
pleasurable agitations of sedulous and emulous friendships ; and I ask you 
to share the lot of one who is bruised and battered, and whose body aches 
with wounds. I ask you to help me as one half buried in a snow-storm 
might ask, if he had voice to do so, one in a warm house, to venture for a 
moment into the cold, and lead him to the warmth within. Will you neve: 
know what you could do? I cannot protest even here. You would be a 
fire to a man freezing, a hand to a man drowning. Can’t you understand 
this? Well, if you can’t, I can never teach you. 
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*T am not going to write you a long letter. I have done with that 
part. I think, asI said at first, you would respond to what I have just 
said, did you only believe that I should prove myself worthy, throughout 
life, of so much goodness. But you doubt me. You think, as regards 
yourself, I have not the requisite disposition—that I lack the one thing 
needful. I must answer that thought in some way; and yet not, as I have 
said, by the protestations of ordinary lovers. I will not even make use of 
the word ‘ love,’ stained as it is for me with the blood of many sorrows. 
I will only say—and this is quite true—that if I knew how to pray, and if 
I were married to you, I could kneel down with you by your bed, and 
without any false shame or embarrassment, say ‘ Our Father’ with you. 
From a disposition such as this, a new flower might rise, not the same as 
that which has blossomed for us both formerly; but yet not unworthy to 
succeed it. 

‘“‘T have but one thing more to say. It was you yourself who preached 
to me that I should not turn my back on happiness—that it was the wise, 
the right, the manly, the sane thing, to seek it; and will you not now 
help me to carry out your own counsels? Do you think there is risk for 
your own peace in doing so? If you will not consent to save a soul alive, 
for fear that in the process you might have to sigh yourself, I have no right 
to urge you to risk anything for my sake, But I don’t think I should make 
you sigh. Else I would not ask you. 

‘‘ And now I come to the reservation of which I spoke. It is quite possible 
that something may occur shortly—but I think not—which will prejudice me 
in the world’s eyes, and perhaps in yours. I shall know very shortly. 
Should such a thing occur, I will put the whole situation before you quite 
candidly. I do not believe that in your decision it would make any differ- 
ence; but I mention it, in order to tell you that should you say Yes to 
me now, I should consider you free to withdraw the Yes, should the con- 
tingency I allude to arise, and make you wish to withdraw it. Will you do 
me one favour—will you write to me to-day, directing to me at my club in 
London ?”’ 


He had not long to wait before receiving an assurance that to one of his 
wishes at least Miss De Souza had assented. A letter from her reached 
him at his club by three in the afternoon. He opened it without hesitation, 
determined at once to know either the best or worst, and fall of a faith in 
her, which bravely weathered his doubts. 


‘‘ My pear Mr. Pots,” she wrote,—‘‘ Ever since I got yours at half-past 
eight this morning, I have been thinking of nothing else. I have been more 
moved by it than I have ever been by anything else that has ever been said 
or written to me. Every word you say goes home to me. Yes; we all 
want help, even the strongest of us; and the great men who can stand 
wholly alone—if any such are—are able to do so because in some ways 
they are not great. And you say I could help you. At first, I could not 
believe you; but you made me believe you afterwards. Perhaps I could, 
if dear, dear friend—if you would only let me—let me be true to you, let 
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me be close to you; but not in the exact way you wish, If only it might 
be in any way but that! 

‘‘T must speak plainly, though I have hardly courage to do so. I said to 
you long ago that I should never marry, and to this decision I adhere. 
I must nerve myself also to tell you the reason, even though you should 
despise me for it. You think too highly of me. You do not know the 
depths of my selfishness. A burnt child dreads fire ; and what you propose 
and wish would mean for me, I know, pain which I could not face. You 
don’t think so; but I know it. 

‘‘Let me explain, though it is going over old ground. Genuine as I 
believe the feelings which you express for myself to be, there is one 
feeling which you do not possess, and which you are too honourable to 
feign ; and I know from experience that without that I should be miser- 
able. A man without that, would not be what my nature looks for 
in a husband; and he could not be however much he tried. But all this 
too, is partly owing to deficiencies in myself. You fail to possess certain 
things that I require, because I have defects of charm—of—of—never mind 
what all the things are—of things that you require, and have before now 
found. We should both discover that this was so, if we tried the experi- 
ment you suggest; and a future like that I have not the courage to face. 
Why did you ever ask me to be more than a friend ? The thrill of pleasure 
that I confess you sent through me by doing so, is lost in the sorrow—you 
will not believe me how deep—at having to say a final, an irrevocable, No. 
Yours very faithfully and sadly, 

‘* rae, De Souza.” 


Having read this he consigned it quietly to his pocket, put on his hat and 
coat, and slowly walked out of doors. The afternoon was dim and chilly, 
and the wind was flapping at the street corners. It suited his mood. He 
was no sooner alone than Miss De Souza’s letter for a time sank beneath 
the surface of his consciousness, and its place in his thoughts was taken by 
his relations with Canon Bulman, and by all that might be involved in them 
for another and for himself. One reflection, however, came back to him, 
fraught with comfort. Whatever new proof against him which the Canon 
and his friends might have, he would be able to avert their action by 
yielding to their demands and resigning his seat in Parliament. He did 
not believe even now that these boasted proofs would come to much; but 
they might be sufficient to urge ignorant men into action, which would 
threaten the name of a woman by associating it fatally with his own; and 
he resolved that sooner than let even a shadow of shame touch her, his own 
career should be sacrificed to whatever extent might be requisite. 

Steered unconsciously by his thoughts, his steps had led him towards 
Westminster, and looking up, he saw the towers and pinnacles of the 
Palace, endowed by smoke and vapour, with an aspect of majestic mystery. 
He had often looked at it before under similar atmospheric conditions. But 
for him it was now transformed : it stared at him like a new phenomenon. 
It was now a phantasmal mausoleum of his own dead hopes and vanities, 
whose value for himself he realised for the first time, when he realised 
that they were no longer his. 
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He wandered about the streets till darkness had long gathered in them ; 
and having settled with himself what should be his own conduct, his 
thoughts had once again centred themselves on Miss de Souza. He was 
amazed, he was astonished, when he thought about her; but he was not 
doubtful. The news that she would not marry him, he accepted with 
resignation; but what he rebelled against and resented was the reason of 
her refusal. The more he thought over the matter the more clear did it 
become to him that she had described herself with pitiless accuracy when 
she spoke of her own selfishness. It was, in a certain sense, not a low or 
vulgar selfishness. It was spiritual, it was refined, but for that very reason 
it appeared to him the more intense. Here was a woman who was tortured 
by the passing pains of others, who would imperil her strength, who would 
spend herself and be spent to relieve them, but who would not, to save the 
life of the oldest friend she had, risk any ruffling of the rose-leaves on 
which her life had settled itself. She would cry, on her rose-leaves, for 
her friend’s sake, but she would not leave them for it. 

This discovery with regard to Miss de Souza shook him far more deeply 
than Countess Shimna’s inconstant levity. What he rebelled against and 
resented was not Miss de Souza’s refusal to marry him, but the way in which 
she desecrated by doing so the noble ideal which he had worshipped in her. 
“Ts all human nature like this?’ he said. ‘‘ Putting my mother aside, I 
told myself that I had only two friends ; but that these were true and un- 
selfish, and would really risk a little to do good to me. And of these, the 
one has robbed me of every penny that I possess; and the other will let 
me go to the devil, sooner than turn round on her feather bed.” 

Similar thoughts kept him company as he dined at his club alone. 
Then he sat himself down to write an answer to Miss de Souza. 

‘*T can never forget,” he wrote, ‘‘ your talents, and your abnormal 
sympathy. Nobody could understand me, and nobody could feel for me 
as you have done; and since, even in your eyes, I am not worth the remote 
chance of a single sorrow or anxiety, I have not much, I suppose, to expect 
from human nature. And yet I can explain to myself your conduct. I say 
you feel for me, and so youdo. But you see me through plate-glass, as 
you see the frost and rain. Morally and physically you have lain cradled 
in eider-down. Every word, every act of yours, has been met with admiring 
and grateful glances. You have had your Miss Cremers to adore as 
superhuman heroism every self-denial on your part, every common act of 
humanity. Your virtues have been like flowers round which circumstance 
has built a hot-house, and they wither the moment they are brought into 
the open air.” 

He paused abruptly in his writing and tore the letter up. ‘‘ God forgive 
me,” he said—‘‘ who am I, to find fault with anybody! I wili, at all 
events, not find fault with you—you are but human. It was my fault, for 
madly expecting you to be more.”’ 

He took up a newspaper and vainly tried to read ; and then at last he 
sank into a half doze. From this he abruptly roused himself. An image, 
as if at random, had floated across his mind, and with it an address in 
London. He rose, put his hat and coat on, and went out into the streets. 
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He walked rapidly, and evidently with a set purpose. The same image 
and address were still present in his mind. The image was the image of a 
woman, young, dainty, and tender. Her eyes were modest in their almost 
timid abandonment. There was in her syllables a dainty and furtive music. 
It was the image of the girl who had walked with him through the quiet 
moonlight of Piccadilly, and her name and address for the first time since 
that night recurred to him. He reached the street where she lived—a 
street of stucco and balconies, where pink blinds in the daytime showed 
themselves like half-closed eyelids; but he had some difficulty in finding 
the right number. The numbers did not run regularly, being broken by 
two side streets. Before he had discovered what he looked for he reached 
again the corner, where the strect that he was in led off from a main 
thoroughfare. At this corner he stood still for a moment, and turning 
his face westward walked back solitary to his lodgings. The thoughts 
which occupied him as he did so, and thus sent him back without having 
fulfilled his purpose, proved their intensity by still remaining with him 
when he slept, and reproducing themselves in a dream, in another and yet 
more vivid form. 

He fancied that he was in a lonely road, he could not tell in what country. 
The fields looked bare and melancholy, and the gates and hedges were 
neglected. As he went along this he suddenly became conscious that he 
was not alone, but that he was leading a little boy. For a time he felt 
pleased by the sense of companionship thus given him; but gradually 
something told him that he ought to be quickening his pace, and the child, 
whose hand clung to him, he began to feel was an impediment. ‘I can’t,” 
he said, not unkindly, ‘‘ take you any further with me.” And letting its 
hand go he began to walk a little faster. For half a minute or so the little 
thing trotted after him, stamping and laughing as though this were some 
new game. Then Pole walked quicker still, and he no longer heard any 
footsteps by him. But presently he heard a cry, and turning round he saw 
the little boy trying to run after him, and then fall forwards on its helpless 
little hands and knees. Then his eyes were opened. The little boy was 
his own. In his dream he turned. He rushed towards it with open arms. 
“‘Oh, my child,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ oh, my little one—come to me—rest 
yourself on my breast—I am your father and your mother both.” But 
the child receded as he advanced towards it, pitiful in its amazed loneliness, 
and with a cry on his lips, his eyes wet with tears, and with his heart. 
palpitating, Pole woke. 

The dream went, but the passion that was at the heart of it remained. 
His excited mind clutched at words in which to express itself; but what 
words could be full enough to express the passion that was shaking him ? 
They must be sacred words—they could not be too sacred. ‘I will 
arise,” he said, “ and go to my son.” 
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He roused himself next morning, full of a new idea—a new purpose—which 
he found had drifted into his mind on the tides of his troubled dream. 
Hitherto it had never occurred to him to speak of the proceedings of Canon 
Bulman to the woman whom they threatened, and whom his one aim was to 
shield. He was suddenly now convinced that it would be better, and even 
necessary for him to so so. He remembered the long letter which he had 
written to her from Glenlynn in August, and reflected that this at all events 
ought to be at once destroyed. He wished alsoto make sure that the letter which 
had been stolen by the Windsor landlord was the only letter that had been 
mislaid by her, during her occupation of Laburnum Lawn. He determined 
therefore that he would instantly go down to Wales to see her, and explain 
to her as much of the situation as he could do without alarming her ; and 
further, since he had not as yet heard again from the Canon, that he would 
instantly write to him demanding the return of his letter, together with a 
candid statement of the alleged fresh evidence against him. 

‘Dear Canon Bulman,” he wrote, “I have been daily expecting some 
further communication from you. I have, as you are aware, discussed this 
matter at all with you, only for the sake of shielding another person from 
unmerited and wanton annoyance ; and it is solely in the interests of this 
person that I write again. Whatever other evidence you may have be- 
come possessed of, you are by your position as a gentleman bound to return 
my letter. I wonder that you can sully your honour by keeping it fora 
single moment. I shall be out of London to-night, and to-morrow also ; 
but the day following I will call on you in the morning, should that suit 
you, and receive it personally at your hand. I will also hear what further 
you have to say. I send this by my servant, who will wait while you 
write your answer ; and if I have started before his return he will send it 
on to me in the country. I shall thus, at furthest, receive it to-morrow 
night.” 

Having despatched his servant with this by the next train to Windsor, 
he turned to the advertisements of Welsh hotels in Bradshaw. One of 
them informed him that, in the little town that was nearest to St. Owen’s 
Castle, though many miles distant from it, there was ‘‘ an old-established 
family and commercial hotel,” the landlord of which undertook “ posting in 
all its branches.” The time-table informed him that if he left London at 
four—by which hour he hoped his servant might have returned—he would 
reach his destination about half-past ten that night. He accordingly went 
out and telegraphed to the hotel for rooms, he packed up himself the little 
luggage he would require, and beguiled the hours before starting in the 
best way he might. 

His mind was agitated painfully, and yet he hardly knew how. Thoughts 
of Miss de Souza, of the Canon, of the shipwreck of his own career in parlia- 
ment, thoughts of his financial losses, and of the miserably fraudulent little 
Doctor, collided against him like wreckage colliding against an open boat ; 
but somehow their blows and shocks hardly claimed more of his attention 
than was required by the endeavour toavoid them. What mainly occupied 
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him was the thought of the faces he was about to see—two faces far away 
in Wales. They had drifted away from him into the company of impossible 
visions ; and now, in a few hours, he would actually once more see them. 
At this thought his heart leapt and palpitated ; then again it would sink or 
stand still with doubt as he asked himself what expression one face would 
wear for him. He would not inquire beforehand. He would soon know 
by experience. 

The time approached when he ought to be starting for the station; but 
his servant had not returned. He hada cab at the door ten minutes sooner 
than was necessary, for, whatever happened, he was resolved not to miss 
his train. Five of these minutes he waited anxiously on the door-step, 
thinking that the man might arrive at the last moment. But he did not; 
and Pole drove off. The Canon’s letter would reach him by to-morrow 
night at farthest. 

Some eight hours later, he was sitting down to a supper consisting of a 
couple of chops, which were flanked by two bottles of pickles, and guarded 
farther off by a Gibraltar of towering cheese. The walls surrounding him 
glimmered with varnished paper, blotched here and there by an engraving 
of some county magnate. Here was a Wynne, here was a Talbot, or a 
Williams ; and on one lower margin, exceptionally stained and fly-blown, 
Pole detected the name of a Pryce Masters. As a broad and dingy waiter 
opened and shut the door, he saw beyond the bottles and the tumblers of 
a bar; and at such moments there would come to him a breath as of beer 
and stables. 

He had not announced his coming to the woman he was about to see, 
for fear that, if he did so, she might telegraph that she would not receive 
him ; and the object of his visit he naturally shrank from committing to 
paper. But he arranged with the landlord of the hotel, before going to 
bed, to send over a mounted messenger who would reach the castle about 
lunch-time, and would carry a note containing these words merely: ‘I 
want to speak to you a moment about some urgent business, and I 
shall arrive very soon after these lines reach you.—Sincerely yours, 
R. Pour.” He had also ascertained that Lady Masters was at home—that 
she had been, in fact, in the town the day before yesterday. 

He woke the following morning, anxious, before all else, to see whether 
a letter had been forwarded to him from Canon Bulman. There was none. 
When he heard the fact, he found that it was almost a relief to him. It 
would enable him to tell her himself that his apprehensions were altogether 
vague, and might, in the end, prove to be without foundation. It was also 
a relief to him, expectant and impatient as he was, to feel that he had in 
front of him a morning for solitary reflection. He had three hours, he 
found, when he had finished his breakfast, before it would be necessary for 
him to start for St. Owen’s Castle. He wandered out, therefore, and 
sauntered through the little town, trying to rest his mind by diverting it from 
the ordeal awaiting him. Like most other people placed in similar situations, 
he found that the unnatural and painful vacancy of his mind rendered it sus- 
ceptible of the most extravagant interest in trifles. At one moment the 
state of the streets, sloppy after a wet night, filled him with wonder at the 
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remissness of the local authorities. Then he studied, in succession, objects 
in the various shops—buns, tin coffee-pots, coal-scuttles, and Brussels 
carpets ; and, when he had done with all these, he started at a brisker pace, 
to look at some dwelling-houses with gardens, to which one of the streets 
led. The houses, when he reached them, he saw were mere road-side 
villas, having a strip of grass and some bushes between them and the public 
foot-path. Then he came to a turn, beyond which was open country. A 
little way off, a baker’s cart was standing ; and farther on still, a shabby- 
looking carriage of some sort—also standing, and empty, except for a 
slouching coachman. Neither object was very exciting in itself; but still, 
each was an object, so he strolled on towards them. 

The air was raw; the hedges were black and leafless ; and the crevices 
in the bark of the bare road-side trees seemed to have winter clinging in 
them. He passed the carriage, a sort of clumsy phaeton, and leaned over 
agate beyond it. Before him was a path, which led over some ploughed 
fields, and so far as he could see, would take him back to the town. He 
idly settled on returning by it. At the end of the second field was a little 
wicket-gate, leading into a transverse path, bordered by thick thorn hedges. 
He was speculating, being still in the field, which direction he should 
take, when behind the thorn hedges he heard a pattering noise; and a 
small creature in red came, stepping high, towards him through the gate. 
He started and stared at it. Between a red pelisse and cap was a little 
face with a pair of large dark eyes in it, bright at the present moment with 
the busy happiness of childhood, and yet touched with a melancholy of 
which their possessor did not know the meaning. Pole could hardly 
believe that he was not again dreaming. This little thing was his own. 

“ My little boy !”’ he exclaimed. 

The child stood still and looked at him. It was startled at first, then 
frightened, and then for a moment it seemed on the point of crying. Pole 
spoke again, in a softer and more caressing tone; and finally called it by 
all of the pet names it was accustomed to. ‘* Don’t you know me ?” he 
said. ‘‘ Does the little boy not know me?” The child’s mouth relaxed. 
In each of its cheeks came a dimple, and a laugh of recognition in its eyes; 
and running to Pole with all its helpless speed, allowed his arms to erfold 
it, and put up its face to his. 

Close to the gate was a heap of rough stones, collected as materials for 
some piece of rustic masonry. Pole sat down upon this; and placing the 
child on his knee, he began to caress and talk to it, with more quietness 
indeed than a mother would have displayed, but with a passionate affection 
which no mother could have surpassed. ‘And who is my little boy 
with ?” he asked a moment later. ‘“ How does he come here?” He 
was in the middle of this question, when something caught his eye. He 
was not conscious what, till it had caused him to look up; and his question 
was answered, for the child’s mother was before him. She was standing 
there motionless with surprise. Pole stared at her, almost fearing that 
she would call the child away, or else break out into audible reproof or 
anger. Instead of detecting any signs in her that would justify such 
apprehensions, he saw a face whose expression was very nearly as childish 
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as the child’s. At first it revealed nothing but surprise of the most 
naive intensity, which expressed itself verbally in an “ Oh” that was long 
drawn out. Then the surprise melted like snow in sunshine, and the 
‘‘Oh” was followed by just such a ripple of laughter as a little girl 
might give at the news of a half-holiday. After this came more coherent 
speech. ‘* How did you come here? How?” she exclaimed with a 
deep gasp. He held his hand out to her. She seized it, clung to it, 
gripped it. 

All his preconceived ideas of the various possibilities of this meeting were 
upset so completely by what was actually taking place as to make him feel 
that either the present or else the past was adream. Could this be the 
woman who had treated him with such heartless cruelty? Or was she 
cruel still under an April mask of smiles? This last doubt could find no 
harbour in his mind. He was still perplexed, but his perplexity melted 
into happiness—a happiness which he had long since felt certain he should 
never taste again. ‘‘ Pansy,” he said to her softiy—and these were his 
first words to her—‘* tell me, are you glad to see me?” The grey blue 
of her eyes looked at him with rain in them and dancing sunshine. ‘Yes, 
Reggie,” she whispered, “ very glad.” Then she went on, “ You must 
tell me how you came here. Are you staying near? Of course, Reggie, 
you were coming to see me. I will drive you back to luncheon. Our 
carriage is over there, waiting for us. It is so old and shabby. Come,” 
she said, pointing to the little boy, ‘‘ take his hand, and we will go to it.” 

Had he died and come to life again in some happier world, he felt that he 
could have known no radiance like that of this leafless day, roofed with 
bitter clouds and floored with these sodden furrows. 

“T meant,” he said presently, “ to have driven to your castle in an hour 
orso. I havea fly at the hotel ordered for me at one o'clock, I am 
staying there. I came last night.” 

“ But why ?” she asked. ‘‘ What brought you—so suddenly—without 
writing ?” 

**T will tell you,” he said, ‘‘by-and-by. Will you take me back to 
the inn, and I will countermand the carriage ; and then, if you will, you 
shall drive me out with you.” 

She assented, and he ordered that the fly should come for him at four 
o'clock. He then took his seat beside her, with the little boy between 
them; and they set off through the lanes in her old-fashioned lumbering 
vehicle. 

‘* What I want to speak about,” he said, ‘“‘is a little piece of business. 
But that will keep. You must now tell me about all this country.” 

So they went. She told him the names of the villages, and something 
now and then about some old church or ruin ; and only once or twice this 
sort of conversation was interrupted, when she said to him, ‘ Reggie, 
you are such a great man now”’; and when he said to her, “ You are 
looking younger than ever—more than ever like a little girl.” 

At length before them they saw a line of woods ; and then some swelling 
masses of oak-trees and ragged evergreens ; and then, between dips in 
these, the waters of a leaden sea; and then two towers, like black ears, 
above the foliage. 
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* There,” she said, “is the castle! Oh, how you will like it!” 

A painful but momentary change passed over his face, as he answered 
her, ‘“‘ Dear, shall I?” 

‘‘Don't,” she whispered, shuddering at a something which she detected 
in his face. ‘‘I can’t help living here. Do be interested in it. See, we 
are coming to the gates.” 

He looked at her with restored composure ; and the carriage, out of the 
dark approach, passed rumbling through the two gate-houses, into a small 
court or yard, where it halted amongst the huddled buildings. The place 
was so curious, and it attracted him himself so strongly, that he could 
hardly wonder at her life taking root so naturally in it. Whilst waiting for 
luncheon, she took him through some of the rooms and galleries, repaired 
by the late owner in the worst and most trumpery taste. He only once 
interrupted their talk upon architecture and antiquity by saying to her, very 
gently, ‘‘ Why have you never written to me?’ “I could,” she said, 
hesitating, ‘‘ have written to you more if 1 had wanted to write less. I 
couldn’t have written what I wanted to. But I thought of you. One 
night I woke up in my room, which is quite by itself, Reggie, in that 
tower there, and I heard a little noise. It was early morning, and light ; 
and I saw there was a mouse on my pillow. You creep into my thoughts, 
like 2 mouse, at all moments. But you frighten me sometimes, and I 
make you go away—but only behind the wainscot. I know you are still 
close by.” 

Then luncheon came; and as the meal proceeded, ‘Pole’s spirits sank 
when he thought of the explanation that was to follow. ‘‘ You must re- 
member,” he said, when they got up from the table, “‘ the little business about 
which I have come to speak to you. It is that,” he added in a lower tone, 
“which has brought me here at a moment’s notice.” 

“Come,” she said, with the beginnings of anxiety in her face, ‘ come 
into another room. I thought we would have gone outside; but it is 
blowing so hard, and it rains too. Well, dear, what is it?” she said, as 
she closed the door of the room to which she had taken him—-a musty 
and ragged library, whose windows were rattling in the gale. 

Before beginning his explanation he looked at her with a half humorous 
smile, ‘‘ I know the dimensions of this room,” he said. “Its length is just 
forty feet." Then his smile faded. ‘ Let me tell you,” he continued, ‘‘ about 
the business. I don’t think it ismuch,” he said. ‘‘ But the landlord of your 
house at Windsor, who is a friend of my old tutor, Canon Bulman, found 
an old letter of mine to you, which you had lost and left behind you. There 
was not much in the letter, but still it might be made to mean things 
which I certainly was not thinking of when I wrote it; and the idea of 
Mr. Snagg, who is opposed to me politically, was to make a scandal of the 
matter, so as to get me to resign my seat. But don’t be alarmed about 
that. The Canon has spoken seriously to him—the Canon who is the 
head of the League to which this man belongs—and I am going to-morrow 
to see him, and get it back. But I want to know if you have any other 
letters of mine, and still more, if you think it possible that you have lost 
any.” 
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He had certainly put the case to her in the mildest way he could; but 
she listened to him with a self-possession which, even considering this, sur- 
prised him. She at all events showed nothing that appeared either conster- 
nation or confusion. On the contrary, she began, with a slight puckering 
of her forehead, to answer the question which he had asked her, in its 
direct and literal meaning. 

‘*‘T knew,” she said presently, ‘‘ that there was one letter which I had 
lost, but I am sure there was no other. Most of your letters I have kept. 
I should not like anybody to see them; but except in one or two—and 
those I burnt—there was never a word which an enemy could have taken 
hold of. The reason was, dear, the way in which you have always thought 
of me. Reggie—Reggie, that speaks very well for you.” And she leaned 
across the table, stretching out her hand to him. 

He rose and went round to her. At the action she slightly started. 
‘‘Don’t be afraid,” he said; ‘‘I am going to do one thing only. I am 
going to stoop down and kiss you once lightly upon your forehead. Iam 
going to kiss you as a brother might. Perhaps it would have been better 
had I never been anything but that. And yet, Pansy, though I say this, I 
cannot bring myself to feel it.” She pressed his hand to her lips, returning 
him his sole caress. Then he left her side and went back to his seat. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, “this is the reason why I came down to see you. I 
thought it right to tell you. I shall go back relieved. Yes, Pansy, and 
more than relieved. I believe you like me still ; and as for me, I know—I 
lately have had many means of knowing—that you are the dearest thing 
I possess in the whole world.” 

‘‘Ah!” she exclaimed, half crying, half smiling, ‘‘ you mustn’t tell me 
that you like me better than ? 

‘‘T don’t know,” he said. ‘I think better even—— But we three are 
all one. I wish we could live together. And now,’’ he went on, ‘‘ come 
and show me your castle. I must go back at four, and this evening I 
return to London.” 

‘‘To London!” she ejaculated, as if the idea had never before struck 
her. ‘And I shan’t see you again! Can’t you stop and dine, and be for a 
day or two at the hotel? I shall be quite alone for at least two days 
longer.” 

‘‘T am going,” he said, ‘‘to-morrow morning to get the letter back from the 
Canon. The other things he has said are nothing—they are mere talk; but 
if a day or two later you would like me to come down, I will come for a 
night, or two nights. You shall telegraph and tell me if you would like it. 
Come, dear, and I will be happy with you for an hour amongst your old 
battlements.” 

She took his arm for a moment, and they moved together towards tho 
door ; and then, both pensive, they started on their tour of sight-seeing. 

By the time he left the castle the early dusk had fallen, and the wind was 
more wild than ever; all the breath of the Atlantic was bellowing up the 
Bristol Channel. The fly-driver, blinded by the rain, was compelled to go 
very slowly ; and the fly on one windy eminence was caught by a gust so 
strong that it actually was blown over against a hedge, and only pushed 
back with difficulty. Pole’s first question at the hotel was about the even- 
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ing post from London. He was informed that it had just arrived, and the 
waiter handed a letter to him. It was the one he expected, and he retired 
upstairs to read it. 


‘Dear Mr. Porg,” thus the Canon wrote, ‘‘I was on the point of com- 
municating with you when I received your letter. The additional evidence 
of which I spoke has been just forwarded to me in writing. It is the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of a servant at Laburnum Lawn, who is prepared to 
swear to having seen conduct on your part, which I need not particularise, as 
you will be able to do so for yourself; and which, taken in conjunction 
with your letter, would suffice to prove your guilt before any jury in the 
world. 

‘“*My wish is, however, to temper justice with mercy; and I may inform 
you that I have persuaded my colleagues to leave the matter entirely in my 
own hands, they having given their word that they will be guided implicitly 
by me. The specific object of our League is to purify public life, and not 
primarily to inflict punishment on offenders. I herewith inform you, there- 
fore, on the League’s behalf and my own, that we, without requiring of you 
any protestation of innocence, any admission of guilt, or any promise of 
amendment, will agree to take no further cognisance of your past conduct 
if you on your part will undertake to fulfil one condition. This condition is 
that before Parliament reassembles you apply for the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and engage not to offer yourself, for the next seven 
years, as a parliamentary candidate in any constituency whatsoever. 

‘If you are in earnest in your wish to save a sinful woman’s reputation 
you will not hesitate in accepting these lenient terms; and if you accept 
them I must say I am convinced that you will keep to them. I know you 
to be a liar and an adulterer, but I still believe you to be a gentleman. 

‘‘T trust that what it still remains for me to say may not really be neces- 
sary. In the event of your refusing my mediation, on the terms just men- 
tioned, one of my colleagues at all events—even if we should not act as a 
body—will communicate with the lady’s husband as soon as ever he returns 
from America; and I leave you to yourself to conjecture the probable con- 
sequences. My hope is that I shall see you the day after to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock ; when on receiving the required promise from you, I will hand you 
back your letter.—Yours truly, Ranpat Bunman.” 


To this, without a moment’s hesitation, Pole wrote the following answer :— 





‘“‘ Dear Canon Butman,—I will return you the sole compliment which your 
conscience allows you to pay me. I believe you to be, according to your 
lights, a gentleman, even though you have failed in your original promise 
about my letter; and as such I must ask you to interpret my answer to 
your proposal. My letter, which, innocent as it is, involves the reputation 
of another person, practically represents to me that other person taken 
captive by brigands; and you ask me, on their behalf, to give up my whole 
career as a ransom. I assent to your demands. You shall have your 
ransom in full; and I will call to-morrow and receive my letter at your 
hands. Considering that I am in your eyes what you call a ‘ bestial sen- 
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sualist,’ I will ask you to do human nature the justice to notice that such 
bestiality does not incapacitate a man from sacrificing himself to the interests 
of another, who, I fully believed, when you first approached me in this 
matter, cared for him so little that she would not have shed a tear for 
him if he were dead. You mentioned eleven o'clock as the hour at which 
you would expect me. It will be simpler for me to sleep to-night at Read- 
ing ; so I will call and get the business over as soon after your breakfast as 
possible. —Faithfully yours, R. Poe.” 


This he posted in the mail train by which he travelled, knowing that it 
would be delivered at the Canon’s house next morning an hour or two before 
his own arrival. Tbat it would not by that time reach the Canon himself was 
a possibility he had not considered ; yet, owing to peculiar reasons, such hap- 
pened to be the case. 





CHarTteR XXXIX. 


Ar the very moment that Pole was driving in the gale to the railway 
station from his hotel, the Canon was sitting himself down before a tureen 
of thick ox-tail soup ; and his two parlour-maids, with noiseless and quiet 
dexterity, were busying themselves, one at the sideboard cutting him a 
square of bread, the other holding the tureen-cover while he made use of 
the ladle. For some time past the Canon had been eating little. His 
financial anxiety had tugged so hard at his heart-strings that, even when it 
relaxed on his hearing more hopeful news, his system remained disordered ; 
and even his sermons and the work of his League, instead of making him 
hungry, killed his appetite by excitement. But to-day both his wind and 
body were recovering their normal tone. A highly satisfactory letter in the 
morning had reached him with regard to Dr. Clitheroe, and he confidently 
expected that that evening, or the following morning, his capital, in some 
form or other, would be brought to him by a special messenger. The 
preceding day, moreover, had also brought its triumph—not, indeed, a 
triumph of finance, but a triumph for the cause of righteousness, which had 
been accomplished by his own diplomacy, and a record of which had been 
duly sent forth in the shape of the ultimatum just received by Pole. 
Pole, he felt, had now been completely conquered by the League, and con- 
quered in a manner so adroit that even worldlings could not cavil at it. 

The Canon reflected on this as he drew up his soup between his teeth, 
and experienced a sensation which had by this time become strange to him 
—the grateful sensation of hunger being assuaged by food. His soup and 
his consciousness of conquest together made him generous. ‘‘It is true,” 
he said mentally, “that the man has made a beast of himself, and yet, 
according to his own distorted lights, he has acted like a gentleman. He 
shall see that I can be as good a gentleman as he.” The Canon in his 
speeches was always denouncing gentlemen. It was curious how he clung 
to the thought that he was himself the accursed thing. 

As he drank no wine, he did not sit long over his meals. When he began 
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to peel his apple he turned to his maid Sophie, who was always unob- 
trusively hovering about his chair, and, touching her arm kindly, said, 
‘‘ Poke up the fire in the library. Go now—that’s a good girl. I’m coming 
in directly.” 

Amongst his many growing gentilities he had never introduced a man- 
servant, He was a man who in his own house felt more at ease among 
women, 

He found the girl in his library still busy at the fire. “ That’s right,” he 
said. ‘* That is a famous blaze. I had a touch before dinner of my old 
enemy, the toothache. It’s all right now; but a cold room brings it on 
again.” The girl departed, and the Canon seated himself in the glow. He 
looked about him with a feeling of unutterable relief. If he lost something 
by Dr. Clitheroe, he reflected, the bulk of his fortune, at all events, would 
be saved. His chairs, his expensive bookcases, his books, and his walls 
became his own again. ‘They lately had acquired a habit of becoming, as it 
were, transparent, and he had been chilled by seeing through them a ghastly 
void beyond. 

Presently the door opened, and Sophie reappeared smiling, and bearing 
x letter just come by the evening post. The Canon almost snatched at 
it. He knew by the tint of the envelope that further news had come about 
Dr, Clitheroe ; and this letter would, in all probability, announce the impor- 
tant messenger as due on the following morning. But before he opened 
the envelope the Canon began suddenly to reflect that the amount refunded 
to him might prove less than he had been anticipating. In addition to the ten 
thousand pounds, which the Doctor had spoken of to Pole, the Canon sub- 
sequently, by mortgaging everything he could—even his own clerical income 
—had contrived, as he told his agent, to raise a second ten thousand, which 
he had committed to the Doctor’s care only two months ago. He had 
been calculating that out of twenty thousand pounds he would get back 
seventeen, or at least sixteen, or at the very least fifteen. But now he said 
to himself, ‘‘ Suppose it were even less than that!” 

He put the letter down by him, fearing a disappointment ; and sat for ten 
minutes or so, fencing his apprehensions with his hopes. At last he opened 
the envelope and proceeded to read as follows :— 


‘* REVEREND Sir,— We find—though for certain reasons we much regret the 
discovery—that we had done Dr. Clitheroe a serious injustice. Our information 
as to the matter is exact, as one of our men has just returned from Boulogne, 
where he has interviewed a head clerk of the broker with whom Dr. Clitheroe 
did business; and we know the whole details of the very last of his operations. 
Whatever may have been Dr. C.’s delinquencies, he evidently believed so. 
completely up to the last moment in the success: of his own speculations, 
that instead of putting aside any of the large sums which, as we lately advised 
you, we knew him to have received lately, he has not only thrown the 
whole of this good money after bad, but he has, in a last effort to make 
good his losses, contrived to ruin his mother—a very old lady—whose 
purse he previously had spared, and to whose income he had even contri- 
buted ; for, strange as it may seem, he appears to have been constitution- 
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ally generous. We think it as well to save you needless anxiety, by say- 
ing that Dr. C.’s assets cannot possibly exceed four hundred and fifty 
pounds. His arrest, as you will see in to-morrow’s papers, was effected early 
this morning. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that his fate will be penal 
servitude ; but this will, we fear, be but poor comfort to his creditors, who 
will be fortunate if they receive so much as a farthing in the pound. We 
may mention that we also shall be very considerable losers, as the out-of- 
pocket expenses, which were all that we agreed to charge for, in the event of 
our recovering nothing for you, will only partially cover the actual expendi- 
ture we have incurred.” 


When the Canon had got half through this, he rose trembling from his 
chair ; and he leaned stupidly, as he read on, against the chimney-piece. 
His face meanwhile had turned to an ashy white ; and when he had finished, 
the letter fell fluttering from his hand. A cold sweat broke out all over 
him He stared at the cornice of the room—a cornice with a deep gold 
beading; but he stared blankly. Nor did he think. His mind was 
passive; but his mind, though not his eyes, saw. It was, in fact, all 
eyes; but eyes bewildered like those of a drunken man. And what 
they saw was a series of portentous visions that came tumbling together, 
like scenery drawn across a lurid stage, without any order, and sometimes 
upside down. He saw his house, like a castle of cards, fallen about bis 
ears; he saw his bankruptcy made the heading of paragraphs in newspapers. 
He saw that all his desirable friends were hidden from him by fragments of his 
ruin. Then presently he saw things more appalling yet. He saw a Brocken- 
phantom of himself, enlarged and distorted odiously. He saw himself— 
himself, the self-chosen champion of labour against capital and against the 
rich, caricatured as a man who had run recklessly into debt, in order to 
surround himself with a rich man’s luxuries, and exposed to derision—him, 
who had called all interest robbery, as a man who had beggared him- 
self in an attempt, at once childish and underhand, to secure for himself on 
his own capital interest at fourteen per cent. In this particular matter he 
had up to now justified himself, by arguing that wages were exceptionally 
high in Australia; and that unlike the slave-drivers of Europe, the em- 
ployers of Australian labour enriched their labourers instead of defrauding 
them. He had also told himself that the right to the enjoyment of interest 
depended on who enjoyed it, and on the life which it was used to nourish. 
But these poor pleadings he now could not even remember. ; 

After a time he tottered a little as if he were dizzy ; and for a moment 
there gleamed before him a sunny mirage of cricket-fields, in which he had 
struggled to train young men to healthy exercise. Then he pressed his 
hand to his eyes, glared at the furniture, and sank heavily into a chair. 
Here he lay in a sort of semi-stupor, from which at last he was roused by a 
miserable sense of sickness. Close beside him was a bell. He pulled it with 
spasmodic effort, and presently Sophie entered with a smile of inquiring 
willingness. She had always been singularly attentive to him. Her smile 
was some faint comfort. 

‘‘T am rather ill,” he said, making a faint endeavour to raise himself. 
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‘‘Be quick, and bring me up asmall bottle of Burgundy. And Sophie—stay 
—just see if that is shut.”’ 

“« What, sir?” said the maid, who was now standing close to him. As if 
too feeble to speak, he took hold of her wrist, and pulled her past him 
towards the window. 

“Tt’s shut, is it?’ he said. ‘‘Thank you. I fancied there was a 
draught, which begins to bring back my toothache. And now the wine. Be 
quick, please.” 

The bottle was brought, together with a large wine-glass. At the sight the 
Canon raised himself, and eagerly helped the maid in her struggle with the 
cork and corkscrew. The purple fluid came jerking itself into the glass slowly. 
The fume of the vineyard rose from it to the Canon’s nostrils. He swal- 
lowed it greedily, and sank back as if refreshed. The maid left him with 
the bottle and the glass beside him. His eye followed her figure till the 
closing door hid it. 

The Canon for the last twelve years had rigidly abstained from alcohol, 
with the exception of the sip of sherry he had taken in the lawyer’s office. The 
effect of the wine was, in consequence, all the stronger on him. It was like 
a rousing hand laid suddenly on his shoulders. It gave him a better heart 
for facing the facts of his situation; or was it, he asked himself, actually 
helping him to forget them ? 

He drained a second glass. He rose from his chair and warmed himself. 
The thoughts which had been so lately overwhelming him were still close at 
hand. He could see them as in a ring, all round the circle of his conscious- 
ness, like wild beasts or savages in a midnight forest; but something 
like a ring of fire seemed to be holding them back. They might attack 
him again to-morrow. They were not attacking him now. He took from 
a box one of his best cigars, and smoked it with an epicurean pleasure in 
every whiff of flavour. A quarter of a glass still remained in his bottle. He 
drank this at a gulp; and closing his eyes to circumstances he began, as he 
smoked, to consider what was afoot within him, just as though he had been 
listening toa singing in his ownears. He still was conscious of his life having 
been shrouded in sudden darkness, but his sense grew stronger of a glow, 
half golden, half rosy, which immediately surrounded himself, and which the 
darkness did but beautify. It did not fall from heaven ; it came glowing 
up out of the ground. There seemed to him to be warmth in it—a 
dancing and companionable madness. He rang the bell again, with a brisker 
movement than before. ‘‘Sophie,’’ he said to the maid, ‘‘ another bottle 
of that wine. I shall be better presently, Sophie.” 

She looked at him over her shoulder as she went out of the door. Her 
glance became part of the vague kindliness that seemed to be thickening 
round him, and was almost becoming exhilaration. ‘‘ When will she come 
back ?’’ he thought. ‘‘ She is a very long time.’’ And he welcomed the 
sound of the door-handle, when he heard it touched by her, as though he 
were a wounded man in the desert, who was feeling that his friends had 
abandoned him. 

‘“‘That’s right,” he exclaimed, when she entered bearing the bottle, 
which, as the wine was old, she handled with great care. In this case, 
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also, the cork, when she tugged at it, proved refractory. ‘‘ Dear me,” said 
the Canon, “don’t you try. Give it to me, Sophie. Those little hands of 
yours can hold a plate or a dish, and they can dust my books nicely ; but 
they were never made to uncork bottles of Burgundy. Give me your hand. 
Do you see—you should hold the corkscrew so, and here we are—out at 
last! Did you ever taste Burgundy? Would you like to try a little? 
Here—take a sip.”’ 

The girl’s eyes were at once good-natured and impudent. She did as 
the Canon told her; and meanwhile she half seated herself on the arm of 
the chair from which he had risen. His eyes wandered from her, and 
looked round the room. A little while ago all the furniture had been 
transparent—had been but a shadow interposed between him and desola- 
tion. Now it was once more solid, with the warm firelight playing on it. 
All the friendly physical relations of life were coming nearer to him to 
shelter him, and were offering him—so it seemed to him—a sister’s cheek. 
He looked again on the girl; and his thoughts, with a sudden speed, were 
wheeling round with spangles on them, like riders and horses in a circus. 

‘* Now, sir,” she said, ‘‘ for you,” and held the glass out to him. Her 
eyes had grown brighter than they had been but a few minutes ago. Her 
consciousness was being invaded with various visions and images. Amongst 
these was a vision of increased wages—a vision which glowed before her 
like the crucible of a medieval alchemist. She also liked the Canon, who 
had been always kind to her; and at this crisis of his life she understood 
him better than, till some minutes later, he understood himself.  Self- 
understanding came to him soon ‘enough, when she had rushed from the 
room crying, and left him in his library alone. 

He stood on the hearth-rug, rigid as if he had been turned to ice. He no 
longer knew himself. It is said that a man with his arm between a lion’s 
teeth feels at the time no pain. He only wonders when the pain will 
begin. The Canon had fought with his own nature for years, more savagely 
than Paul fought with beasts at Ephesus; and suddenly his footing had 
betrayed him, and his body had been in the beast’s jaws. Presently he 
moved from his place with the rickety gait of an automaton, and threw him- 
self forwards into one of his arm-chairs, kneeling, and battering his forehead 
with a mad vehemence into the cushions. He drew in his breath as if in 
extreme pain ; and a sound like the Englishman’s convenient monosyllabic 
oath came through his teeth as an involuntary hiss of pain. The un- 
happy man started as though he had shocked himself by some atrocious 
blasphemy ; and, clasping his hands together, and stretching out his 
arms, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh God, I have sinned, and I know not what to 
do with myself. Forgive me my trespasses,” his voice went on almost 
automatically. But then he stopped. He had risen by this time from 
the chair, and a rush of thoughts, sharp and clear as steel, cut their 
way into his convictions. They were not selfish thoughts, though it 
might seem that he had every temptation to selfishness. The moments 
that followed, indeed, were amongst the best and the noblest of his life. 
His thoughts were of his attack on Pole, of the stolen letter, of those 
indirect threats against a woman, and Pole’s own readiness to sacrifice any- 
thing in order to shield that woman against a possibly undeserved 
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menace. “And if it were deserved!” thought the Canon. ‘‘My God— 
what then?’’ His contemplation of his own situation had thrown him 
olf his balance. His glance at the situation of another had restored him, 
for the time at least, to his normal vigour. ‘The proposed proceedings 
of his committee filled him with a kind of moral nausea. He longed, if 
he could, to wash his committee and himself clean. 

He seated himself at his writing-desk, and wrote a short letter, with- 
out hesitating for a word, to the landlord of Laburnum Lawn. 


** Dear sir,” he wrote. ‘‘ Some days may elapse before I can again meet 
you. I write, therefore, to say that I have considered with the most 
intense care the case we have had under consideration ; and I have come 
to the conclusion that we must allow it to drop altogether, as we have 
no sufficient justification; or else the consequences to ourselves may be 
such as we should rue to our dying day. I shall therefore restore the 
letter in question to its owner, whom I shall see to-morrow morning. 
Taken by themselves, the allegations of your female servant are not worth 
the paper on which they are written, and I frankly confess I do not believe 
a word of them.” 


He put this into its envelope, directed it, and fixed the stamp on with 
a bang. But how should he post it? There was a pillar-box on the 
opposite side of the road, but he was shy of going out of the room. He 
was afraid of his own hall. The window, however, was near the ground. 
He could easily get out of that. He threw up one of the sashes. The 
night was clear, but a gale was careering through it, and nobody would 
hear his movements. He had his foot on the window-sill, when suddenly 
he saw that a policeman was standing in the penumbra of a gas-lamp, not 
far off. He whistled to the man, who rapidly approached the window. 
“Will you,” said the Canon, ‘put this in the letter-box?” The man 
touched his helmet, and said, ‘‘ With the greatest pleasure, sir.” And the 
Canon watched him, and saw him commit the letter to the post. 

He pulled the sash down, shutting himself up again in an air heavy with 
calamity. But his thoughts were still clear, and the conviction now burst 
on him that he never could have the courage to face Pole next morning. 
He would enclose the letter in an envelope, accompanied by a few lines 
from himself, and this should be given to him when he called. 

He proceeded to his work. The strokes of his pen had an almost 
vindictive firmness in them. 


‘“‘ My pear Reainavp,”’ he wrote. ‘ I cannot see you to-morrow. Come 
not near me, nor ask why. This shall be given you at the door, or, if you 
do not call, posted to you. I enclose your letter. Need I say I have not 
read it? I returniit freely. We ask nothing of you—no promises—no 
conditions. Go on and prosper in your career according to your conscience. 
No one will molest you, for there is now no shadow of evidence. I dare- 
say there was never more than a shadow. But if any member of the 
League should attempt—though no one will—any molestation, show them 
this—the acknowledgment of my own shame. I am fit to throw a stone 
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at nobody. May God have mercy on all sinners—all vile, hateful, damnable, 
polluted sinners—of whom I am chief.—Ranpat Butmayn, 

‘** P.S.—I shall post this to you in London, not leave it to be given you. 
I might be weak and take it back. I am going to post it now—now, at 
midnight, whilst I am still mad with fortitude.” 


This, with Pole’s own letter, he put into a thick envelope, which he 
stamped and carefully sealed. And now, how should he post it? Outside 
in the road were some drunken men quarrelling. Whilst they were there 
he could not get out of the window. Should he go out through the door? 
He must do so sooner or later, and by this time all his household would 
have retired. He took the letter up, he approached the door, and opened 
it a little way, stealthily. He had no sooner done so than he heard a loud 
sob. The gas in the hall was turned down very low, but he fancied the 
sob to come from somebody sitting on the stairs. He was not equal to 
detecting a certain something that was artificial in it. The sound horrified 
him, but not so much as another sound which he had heard almost simul- 
taneously. ‘This was the sound of some other human beings disappearing 
into a passage behind the dining-room, with a quick rush of petticoats. 

He closed the door sharply. He suddenly felt all over as if he had been 
drenched with icy water, and bis scalp seemed to be telling him that his 
hair was standing straight on end. He had been watched, then, all the 
time! This was the thought that came now on him like a thunder-clap. 
By that time to-morrow his shame would be public property—or, at all 
events, he would be at his servants’ mercy. Not only self-contempt, not only 
sorrow for her he thought his victim, not only financial ruin, but a public 
disgrace, compared to which financial ruin was nothing, was showing its 
face like a monster, gibing at him and preparing to bound upon him. He 
mentally looked round him, with the quickness of a hunted animal, to see 
if there was no escape. He could see none; but just at this juncture an 
accidental relief came to him. This was a sharp, an almost agonizing 
twinge of toothache, doubtless brought on by his exposing himself at the 
open window. This, at any rate, prevented his thinking clearly. He dropped 
his letter to Pole helplessly on his writing-table, and paced up and down 
the room, pressing his hand against his cheek. At last he took from the 
chimney-piece some medicine, which he had used that morning, and with 
some success, to assuage the pain. But he hesitated whether to use it 
now. He felt that pain was a species of protection to him. Then he touched 
his gum, feeling for the tender place, meanwhile mechanically reading the 
directions on the label. He knew them very well. There seemed only 
one choice before him—the choice between pain and his thoughts. His 
thoughts for the present were congested, they were inert and dark; but he 
felt them to be like gunpowder. If once his consciousness touched them they 
would ignite, explode and annihilate him. Yet he still fidgeted with his 
gum, and his eyes still fixed themselves on the label. The liquid was to 
be applied with a small camel’s-hair brush. He determined at last to take it, 
but to take it in a different way—a way which would affect him he neither 
knew how nor cared to know. He applied the bottle to his mouth and 
emptied it at a single swallow. Its contents, so taken, were calculated to 
sooth other pains besides toothache. 
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Caapter XL. 


From an early hour next morning—a bright morning, such as succeeds 
stormy weather—the brass bell-pull at the Canon’s front door was busy. 
A doctor arrived, and various other persons. The house was pervaded by 
a sort of subdued bustle, when, shortly before ten, a station cab drove up 
and « youngish man, with a grave and rather sad face, emerged from it, and 
added yet another pull to those that already had been received by the 
burnished handle. 

In answer to the summons, with an aspect of genuine consternation, one 
of the parlour-maids—not Sophie—appeared. 

‘*Ts Canon Bulman at home ?” said the caller. 

‘* If—you—please—sir, Canon Bulman,” replied the maid in gasping 
accents, ‘‘Canon Bulman—there has been an accident—Canon Bulman 
died last night.” 

‘* Died!” echoed the other. 

“He was suffering, sir,” said the maid, “terrible bad from toothache. 
Sophie took some wine to him, and she came out half hys* vical to see him 
suffer so bad. He had some stuff—some' laudanum, and 1, accident took 
too much of it. I think, sir, you’re Mr. Pole. There was a letter left for 
you on his desk, stamped, ready to be posted to you. I'll give it to you 
if you'll please to step inside.” 

“No,” said Pole. ‘I will wait here.” And a moment later the large 
thick envelope was handed to him, which bore the writing of a hand that 
would never hold pen again. He asked the servant a few ordinary ques- 
tions, and then told the cabman to drive back to the station. From the 
feel of the envelope, as well as from its being sealed so carefully, he felt 
convinced that his own letter was in it, returned to him; but it was not 
till he was in the London train that he found himself in a mood to open it. 
When he had read it, he drew a long breath of relief. He was like a man 
who, struggling with the sea, should suddenly find himself on land. 
Before long, however, he began to think with wonder—a pitying wonder 
which had no malice or triumph in it—of what could be the shame or sin 
to which the Canon alluded. His first conjecture was not very wide of 
the mark; and yet for some reason he refused to believe it true. Then 
he bethought him of Dr. Clitheroe, about whom for some days he had 
himself heard nothing. Then he leaped to the conclusion that some bad 
news had reached the Canon; and that the shame with which he taxed 
himself was that of having taken part with the usurers, seeing that usury 
had betrayed him. A vague suspicion, too, that his death might not have 
been wholly accidental, crossed Pole’s mind, though he did not give it 
harbour. 

But the news of the day were not by any means yet exhausted for him. 
Having reached Paddington, he was following a porter to a cab, when a 
hand, amongst the crowd, was laid unexpectedly on his ‘arm, and some- 
body was saying to him, “ My dear Reginald, how are you?” He turned 
and looked, and close to him was a white knitted comforter, and a tall silk 
hat, very much the worse for wear ; and between the two were the eyes and 
nose of Lord Wargrave. 
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“ Where are you going, and how ?”’ he said. ‘‘ Have you any luggage?” 

Pole mentioned the address, and the fact that he had two small bags, 
**Humph!”’ said Lord Wargrave. “In that case I'll come with you.” 

As they went to the hansom Pole mentioned what he had learned that 
morning. Lord Wargrave’s first feeling—though it lasted for a moment 
only—was the wish that he himself had been the first to hear of so shocking 
and so sensational an event. Though his own life was unclerical, he had 
always liked the clergy, especially any scandal connected with them. But, 
all the same, no part of his personality was more easily moved than his 
kindness, and the Canon’s death touched him like a real tragedy. He had 
not been in the cab five minutes before he had several times exclaimed, in 
a tone audible to Pole above the rattling of the doors, ‘‘ God bless my 
soul—God bless my soul—how shocking !"’ adding at last, with a grimace 
which he could not repress, ‘‘ When I met him last, at your house, I felt 
certain he was made to be a bishop.”” Then, with a change of tone, and 
something more of his usual manner, ‘“‘ But this,’’ he said, ‘‘is nothing to 
your other friend, Dr. Clitheroe. He, I consider, is really a very remarkable 
man. I wish I had had an opportunity of becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with him. If you’ve got his autograph, my dear Reginald, I wish 
you'd give it to me, to put in my book of criminals.” 

‘“« J,” replied Pole, “ have heard nothing of the case lately. During the 
last two days I have hardly seen a paper.” 

‘** The man,” said Lord Wargrave, ‘“‘ was a genius. Of course you know 
he is in prison. They wouldn't accept bail. Invalid ladies, to whom he 
administered the sacraments, were his principal clients. No one else, that 
I know, has managed ‘to live of the Gospel’ in precisely the same way. 
He is known to have got possession of ninety thousand pounds at least— 
and every penny is gone.” 

Pole, being prepared for the worst, received this news stoically. Indeed, 
his chief feeling was a certain renewal of the amusement which had already 
been excited in him by the incongruous criminality of this genial, respect- 
able, and hardworking little mouse of a man. Presently he mentioned to 
Lord Wargrave that he had been in South Wales yesterday. To this Lord 
Wargrave responded by grunting ‘“‘ Much damage there ?”’ 

“How do you mean ?”’ asked Pole, perplexed by this cabalistic question. 

“ How do I mean?’”’ repeated Lord Wargrave. ‘ Why, trees—trees— 
trees. Every single elm in my best avenue is down. I've just been to 
look at it. It’s ruined my place completely. In the north whole woods 
have gone. Wales must have suffered too. Haven’t you seen that a 
South Wales collier has collided with an Atlantic liner ?—that is, at least, 
the telegram ; and a Dover packet has run into Calais pier. Hi! ”’ exclaimed 
Lord Wargrave, throwing up the door in the roof, and transferring to the 
driver some of his indignation against the storm. ‘“ Brook Street ! Brook 
Street! Which way are you going?” 

During the rest of his drive with his companion, Pole was absolutely 
silent. Having deposited Lord Wargrave at his door—the well-known 
door round which a memory of Countess Shimna clung like stale scent to a 
handkerchief—he drove to his own lodgings, where he found a letter from 
his mother. He read it while he changed his clothes. ‘“ Who would have 
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thought,” it began, “that that poor little man could have been so wicked ? 
But, dearest Reginald, to you it shall make no difference. All that I have 
is yours and mine. Indeed it is yours a great deal more than mine. Miss 
Drake had hysterics when ske saw about the Doctor in the newspaper ; 
and for the first time since I have known her, I saw her front detach itself 
from her forehead. It is lucky he didu’t get her little all also. And yet I 
can’t help being sorry for him; and I would send him if I could, some of 
his own patent soups in his prison.” 

It was a considerable relief to him that his mother took the matter thus. 
He dressed quickly and hurried off to his club, eager to see the papers 
and latest telegrams, and also to get letters which he felt sure would be 
awaiting him there. But the porter, as he entered, handed him two only. 
One was from his lawyer; the other from Miss De Souza. He looked at 
both with a certain kind of indifference, and at Miss De Souza’s with a 
feeling not far from shame. He tore it open; but the first words he saw 
touched him immediately, and he went into an empty writing-room in 
order to read it quietly. 


“Dear Mr. Pore,” it ran. ‘‘I write to you very humbly, for perhaps you 
will think that any sympathy from me is a mockery. Indeed I am sure 
you must despise me, or else I think I should have had a line from you. | 
feel how wrong I was—I don’t mean in refusing you—but in giving you 
grounds to think—and I see now that I did that—to think that I would do 
anything else. Try, for the sake of all our old happy friendship, to believe 
in me enough to believe how profoundly sorry I am to learn that the friend 
who was entrusted with so much belonging to you has really betrayed his 
trust. I think I feel about it far more than you do. Yours, asking your 
forgiveness,—E, Dr 8.” 


Before doing anything else—before even glancing at a paper—he felt 
himself constrained to make some reply to this. ‘‘I did,” he wrote, ‘‘ begin 
an answer to you, the moment I got yours; but I thought it was not a fair 
one, and I therefore tore it up. At first I thought of you as one who had 
great possessions, and who would do any kindness except the last—that of 
selling them and giving to the poor. But I feel now that I have nothing 
for which to blame you. I know myself better than I did some days since. 
It is not that I did not mean all that I said to you. But you were correct. 
{ did not mean, and could not mean, all that you had a right to ask. 
You never pained me but once, and that was when, in my time of sorrow, 
you taught me this piece of wisdom. It was I who was selfish, trying to 
snatch at a happiness which, for many reasons, I ought not even to have 
tried for. I am much touched by the way in which you allude to my losses. 
{ have hardly had time to think of them; but I accept your sympathy grate- 
fully as an earnest of its continuance. Your old friend,—R. P.” 

He had just firished writing when he heard behind him a waiter’s foot- 
step. Post this, will you?” he said, turning round to the man. ‘The 
waiter took the letter, and at the same time tendered to Pole another. 
When he looked at it, he was aware that something was happening to his 
cheeks, but whether they were getting pale or red he knew not, As he 
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opened this letter his hands trembled visibly. The direction was scrawled 
and blotted. It was, indeed, hardly legible. But one thing was plain 
to him. It was the writing of Pansy Masters. The contents were written 
in a manner no less disordered. They were as follows :— 


‘* Of course you have heard of the collision. I have had a telegram from 
Milford. A hundred people saved but no names. Is there not a place 
called Lloyd’s, where they know everything ? Could you go when you get 
this, and inquire and then send me telegram ? You will know that I 
must be—it could not be otherwise—anxious. It seems all so dreadful. 
Be kind and go; and telegraph to your friend P.” 


Without losing a second’s time he obeyed her; various feelings and im- 
pulses gave wings to his movements. He did not even attempt to realise 
what they were. He wished no evil to anybody. How could he wish death ? 
He happened to know at Lloyd’s one of the principal people, and learned 
from him all that up to the moment there was to learn. ‘‘ Of course,”’ said 
his friend to him, ‘‘ there may be other survivors, but here are the names 
of those that were picked up in the boat.’’ Pole read it through carefully ; 
and then telegraphed thus: ‘‘ Information as yet very imperfect, but name 
not amongst those who are known positively to have been saved. Will 
inquire again here to-morrow, before starting for Glenlynn.’’ A few hours 
later an answer to this reached him: ‘‘ Please do not trouble further. Have 
had telegram saying it is known that he was not saved. Will write to you 
at Glenlynn, but not for few days.” 


Cnaprer XLI. 


Most of the trees round the house at Glenlynn were evergreen; and 
except for the want of flowers, a bright winter's morning showed through 
the windows a prospect not unlike summer, The silver on the breakfast-table 
was twinkling like a summer sea; and the ivory-handled tap of the old 
Georgian urn was awaiting the mittened fingers of Miss Drake, who had not 
yet descended. : 

‘* My dear Reginald,” said Mrs. Pole, to her son, who had come down the 
night before, “ what a pleasure it is to have you back again. I hope you are 
not troubled about Dr. Clitheroe’s mischief. One comfort is that it was your 
aunt’s doing, not yours; and you could not—so far as I see—have with- 
drawn the money, had you wished to. Besides, 1 shall always say this— 
if one wasn’t to trust a man like the Doctor, whom could one trust ?” 

Pole smiled, and put his hand on his mother’s shoulder. 

‘** Look,” she continued, pointing to a local paper, at which she had been 
glancing before her son appeared, ‘‘ there is along account of poor Canon 
Bulman’s funeral. He was always an ambitious man—at least so I thought 
him. I am sure he would be pleased, could he read of all those wreaths 
and carriages, And to think that so short a time ago they were both at this 
breakfast-table, and that the Doctor was pattering with his little black legs 
in the garden! By the way,” she went on, with a faint laugh in her eyes, 
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as she touched a certain thin volume, which lay on the table like a large 
piece of sticking-plaster, ‘‘ who is to read prayers? Will you ? I think you 
ought to. Miss Drake used to do so in Miss Pole’s time, when there was no 
clergyman here.”’ 

‘Then by all means,” said Pole, ‘‘ let her do so still. It will make me 
feel that the old life here has never been broken. I will efface myself in 
the library till she comes and has well begun, or else perhaps she will force 
me to take the Levite’s place.” 

Glenlynn from his earliest days had seemed an abode of peace to him, 
until during the three months that he had spent there after Miss Pole’s death, 
all the sorrows of life had, as it seemed, assailed him there; and its unreal 
solaces been offered to him, and its rewards dropped into his life, whilst the 
sorrows, as he knew now, had remained with him all the time. But now 
everything was changed. The pain at his heart—the perpetual secret aching 
—this at last was ended. His eyes roamed along the shelves, with their 
faded and gilded volumes ; and from them a spirit was exhaled on him as 
though from souls at rest. He heard through the door, that was ajar, 
the waddle of Miss Drake’s footsteps. A moment later the murmur of 
prayers began. Then he followed her, and knelt before one of the mahogany 
chairs, his heart full of a thankfulness which, though it hardly followed 
exactly in the steps of Miss Drake’s orisons, he felt, whatever its nature, it 
was necessary to express, kneeling. 

His peace, however, had yet enough of trouble in it to show him that it 
was not a dream, but belonged to the world of fact. He had to con- 
sider, in consultation with his mother, how far the loss of his own private 
means would affect the completion of his buildings, and the work that was 
to be carried on in them. With regard to this matter Mr. Godolphin’s 
advice was sought, and the details of Dr. Clitheroe’s dealings with Miss 
Pole and her great-nephew were for the first time confided to his astonished 
ears. No human being could have been more deeply moved than he was 
by the thought, thus brought home afresh to him, of a brother's fall; and 
yet Mrs. Pole, whose sense of humour was keen, was unable to help smil- 
ing to herself at the solemn magnificence of his grief, which made him, 
with his beard, as she said to her son afterwards, look something like the 
Deity, in an old picture, creating Eve, or contemplating the fall of Adam. 
Of the genuineness of Mr. Godolphin’s character Mrs. Pole and her son 
had, of all people, least reason to doubt. ‘For alittle property of my own,” 
he said, “not far from London, I have just been offered by a builder a rent 
which, I confess, astounds me. Allow me to consecrate this piece of unearned 
increment by applying to your good work the first year’s rent at all events. 
Come, Mrs. Pole and Reginald,’ he continued, as he laid his hand on his 
heart, and showed the glitter of his large Apostolic ring, ‘‘ I have never yet 
asked a favour of you, though you have shown me so many kindnesses. 
Do not refuse this. To this small extent let me be a humble sharer in 
your benevolence.” 

It was impossible to refuse such an offer. The day after it was made a 
letter arrived for Pole, deeply edged with black. ‘‘I know,” it said, ‘‘ you 
will forgive me for not having written to you before. It was not that I did 
not want to. But this has been so sad—so terrible. It has frightened me 
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—you know. I daresay you will be kind, by-and-by, and find some means 
to come and see me, for I have nobody to ask advice of. My little ones—and 
especially my darling little boy—have been suffering these last few days. 
This house is so cold now, and there are draughts everywhere, and I can- 
not keep him warm enough. I think in a day or two we shall have to go 
to Tenby, which is not very far off, and take some lodgings, I don’t fancy 
that we shall be at all rich. It would be easy for you to come there, for 
there are hotels.”’ 

That day at luncheon Pole said to his mother, ‘“‘ Did I ever mention to 
you a friend of mine whom I knew in Germany? She was Mrs. Price 
Masters then. She is Lady Price Masters now.”’ 

‘‘T think you did,” said Mrs. Pole; ‘“ that is five years ago. You said, 
if I remember, that she was a very nice pleasant woman.” 

‘‘T mention her,’’ said Pole, “for this reason. She has lost her husband, 
He went down inthe .... It was a very unhappy marriage, so we need 
not pity her for her loss. But I had a letter from her this morning, and 
she tells me that her children are ill. Her home is over there in Wales, in 
an odd old ruinous castle, and she talks of taking them to Tenby, so as to 
give them a warm lodging. I thought if you liked the idea we might ask her 
to bring them here.” 

The idea of the children touched Mrs. Pole at once; and after some dis- 
cussion of the matter between her and her son, it was agreed that she 
should herself write to Lady Masters and ask her to share at Glenlynn the 
warmth and the shelter of a house in which many little children had thriven 
in years gone by, and which was now too quiet to jar on the most recent 
sorrow. Pole also wrote himself, adding his own plea. 

Each letter duly received its answer—answers whose artless wording was 
tremulous with shyness and acceptance. ‘For my children’s sake,” said 
the writer to Mrs. Pole, ‘‘I cannot refuse your kindness. Your son once 
was very kind to me when I was in very great difficulties ; and for your 
own kindness, I believe I shall thank you best by believing that you mean 
it. Iam very grateful. I hope you will not dislike me. My little boy is 
so ailing. Would vou let us come on Friday, and we would not trespass 
on your goodness for very long ?”’ 

‘*‘T am sure, my dear Reginald,” said Mrs. Pole when she read this, ‘‘ that 
your friend must be a nice woman. I shall like her better than Shimna, 
though she, as you know, quite captivated me. But she—I can’t help 
thinking now—was more or less of a little minx. Friday——”’ she continued. 
‘*Lady Masters says Friday. Mr. and Mrs. Godolphin dine with us that 
evening. Do you think that she would mind meeting them? At all events 
I will tell her that a clergyman and his wife are coming; so if she likes it, 
she can put off her arrival till Saturday.” 

Lady Masters, however, expressed no such wish. She arrived on Friday 
as she had proposed, and Pole met her and her party at the Lyncombe 
station. It was dark when the train arrived, and during the long drive the 
moorland grew wild with moonlight, showing through the windows of the 
carriage its headlands and tracts of wilderness. Lady Masters, who had a 
young step-daughter opposite to her, could say little to Pole, her other com- 
panion, except to exclaim at the aspect of the strange country they were 
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traversing ; and when they began to descend the zig-zag carriage-drive to 
Glenlynn, the step-daughter and she, both of them, yielded to the same 
excitement. ‘ To-morrow,” said Pole to the girl, ‘I will take you for a 
walk in the woods, and will lend you Grimms’ Tales, which will tell you 
about the dwarfs who live in them.”’ 

Till they reached the house and entered the lighted hall, where a peat 
fire glimmered on the busts and china and filled the air with a subtle smell of 
the moorland, Pole had not had an opportunity of seeing his friend clearly, 
and he could hardly restrain some expression of admiration when he saw 
her black-gloved hands lifting her black veil, and the rose of her face became 
visible, soft and fresh and tender, with its fringe of curling hair ruffled 
childishly by her journey. Just at this minute Mrs. Pole came downstairs 
quickly ; and Pole saw her start, touched by its unexpected beauty. He 
had never heard his mother’s voice more musical than it was when she 
greeted the young and half-shrinking widow. There presently came a 
small cry from somewhere, and a little boy was seen clinging to his mother’s 
dress, and asking her with his eyes where he was and what had happened 
to him. ‘ You beautiful little boy!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pole with enthu- 
siasm, and, stooping down, took him up in her arms, which had not forgotten 
the skill taught to them by her own son. 

An hour and a half later the front-door bell jangled, and the old butler 
was announcing Mr. and Mrs. Godolphin, whom Pole had intercepted in the 
hall, in order to tell them that they were about to meet the widow of one of 
the victims of the last collision in the Atlantic, and that it would be well 
for them to avoid, if possible, the subject of accidents at sea. The result 
of this caution was not exactly what Pole intended; for though it had the 
result of keeping them from the forbidden subject, it made Mr. Godolphin 
say, ‘‘ How do you do?” to Lady Masters with an intonation precisely 
similar to that which he would have used had he been breaking to her the 
news of her husband’s death; and his wife also endeavoured with con- 
scientious care to render her accents lacrymose with unworded sympathy. 
Of all results this was the last that Pole desired. He accordingly did more 
than he would have thought of doing otherwise to give the conversation a 
light and cheerful tone ; and in this at last he sueceeded. Mr. and Mrs, Godol- 
phin had both of them a fountain of gaiety, the source of which lay deep in 
their guileless consciences, and was always ready to well up and display 
itself whenever they felt themselves in a sufficiently intimate circle. Their 
humour was possibly not in the best of taste, but for this very reason it was 
calculated to excite in others a deeper sense of amusement than even its own 
merits justified. Dinner had accordingly not proceeded very far before Mrs. 
Godolphin, having discarded her tearful accents, was informing Mrs. Pole 
that her husband slept not infrequently in his chair, by declaring that 
‘‘ dear Sunderland owed her five pairs of gloves”’ ; and she intimated that her 
son was approaching marriageable age by declaring that very soon “he 
would be looking out for Mrs. Suitable” ; whilst Mr. Godolphin, despite the 
majesty of his decorum, showed that his consort’s humour was by no means. 
uncongenial to his own. Lady Masters, whose hilarity was naturally not 
remarkable, could not forbear smiling at some of these simple sallies; and 
Mr, Godolphin, as he drove home with his wife, declared her to be ‘‘ even 
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more fascinating than the beautiful Countess Shimna.’’ He had indeed at 
parting been successful with a witticism of his own. Lady Masters had 
accompanied Mrs. Pole and her son to the front door when the two guests 
were departing, so as to see the wonderful brilliance of the moonlight that 
was to light them home—an attention which Mr. Godolphin had artfully 
encouraged them to bestow on him, in order that Lady Masters might be 
impressed with the beauty of his horses. ‘This one,” he said to Mrs, 
Pole, ‘‘does all the work uphill. Mrs. Godolphin declares that the off- 
horse is much too fat. Do you know, Lady Masters,” he said, turning 
to her, “what we call them? We call them Flesh and Spirit. Good 
night—good night. Now, wife, you must get in, please.” And out of the 
depths of the carriage had come Mrs. Godolphin’s voice, exlaiming, “ I tell 
dear Sunderland that he’s growing dreadfully naughty.” 

“Pansy,” said Pole next day, ‘I have many things to tell you, but I will 
tell them to you by-and-by. To-day let us take the children and wander 
about the gardens—gardens which even now are as much yours as mine ; 
and to-morrow morning we will go to Mr. Godolphin’s church.”’ 

He was too full of the new life that was dawning for him to do more 
than glance at the newspapers, which generally he read with care. Had 
he done so, he would have known, as he went along the roseless walks, 
which now for him had roses brighter than those of any visible garden—as 
he went along the walks with the one woman by his side who had made him 
feel that life without her was nothing, and as he watched the delighted 
movements of the little boy who accompanied them, he would have known 
that the day previous had been the day of the trial of Dr. Clitheroe, and 
that the sentence pronounced on him had been seven years’ penal servitude. 
Mr. Godolphin knew this. He had read the trial at breakfast; and 
throughout all the rest of the day tears, which were not unmanly and not 
idly sentimental, had been taking the liberty, at intervals, of mounting to 
his sacerdotal eyes. 

The results of his sorrowful meditations showed themselves the following 
day, when he mounted his pulpit, and with an audible tremor in his voice, 
not unlike that which had distinguished it during his sermon after Miss 
Pole’s death, he chose for his text the parable of the Pharisee and the 
Publican, and warned his hearers against judging others hardly. In his 
arguments and his language there was nothing that could be called original, 
except one thing only; and that was the manner in which they were 
uttered. There was a passion, an unconscious pathos, in them, which 
carried them to his hearers’ hearts ; and amongst his hearers not the least 
moved was Pole, when he heard the sermon conclude with a certain 
memorable saying which he himself had once quoted to Canon Bulman. 

“T will not,” said Mr. Godolphin, with a certain logical perspicuity 
which is frequently wanting in exhortations on the same subject, ‘‘I will 
not ask you to tell yourselves, when you witness a brother’s fall, that had 
you been subject to his temptation you would necessarily have fallen like- 
wise, for that would be fatalism and a denial of man’s free will; but I will 
ask you first to remember that in your sinful brother’s life there may be 
many secret virtues of which you yourselves know nothing—gentleness and 
forbearance, acts of kindness and self-denial, or devotion, perhaps, to some 
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one near and dear to him; and that these will plead for him before the 
throne of God and before the Lamb; secondly, I will ask you to examine 
your own hearts, whether you cannot find some weakness there which may 
well suggest to you that you might—had you been tried equally—have 
fallen lower even than your brother fell; and, lastly, I will ask you, should 
your hearts tell you that this is impossible, to attribute the confidence solely 
to a Power above yourselves, and to say, as was said about a criminal by 
the author of The Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘if it had not been for the mercy of 
God, I might myself be where that man is.’”’ 

Whilst Mr. Godolphin was engaged in giving the blessing, and in stalking 
back to his vestry to the sound of a most elaborate voluntary, Pole’s 
thoughts strayed from Dr. Clitheroe to Canon Bulman, and the scorn with 
which he had rejected so abject a view of the human character; anda 
suspicion recurred to his mind, which had more than once suggested itself, 
that the Canon’s sin and shame were not wholly connected with money 
matters, and that his death was of the very kind which, on the platform at 
Thames Wickham, he had denounced as an impossible thing for any but 
the most brutalised or the most degraded. 

Mrs. Pole that day had been kept indoors by a cold. He and Lady 
Masters had gone to the church alone together. 

‘“‘] want to ask you,” he said to her, as they were driving home, ‘‘ to do 
for me what Mr. Godolphin has informed us a generous-minded Higher 
Power r 

But she interrupted him, laying her hand upon his arm. ‘ Oh,” she 
said, ‘‘ please don’t laugh. Don’t put it like that.”’ 

“Tam not laughing,” he answered her. ‘I am speaking to you very 
seriously. I want to tell you that I have many sins to confess to you— 
not now, but by-and-by; and it was, I daresay, no merit of mine that 
I did not bring into your life real and great disaster. And all that time. 
when | thought you were hard and cruel, and had quite cut me adrift, I did 
my best to cut myself adrift from you. But through all this I have still 
remained devoted to you. I think you must see that now; and when you 
know all, as you shall, let this fact plead for me.”’ 

She laid her hand upon his, and tried in vain to answer him. But pre- 
sently she found her voice and said to him with a dawning smile: ‘‘And was 
I very hard and cruel? Do you mean because I would not write to you ? 
The reason was that I really did not dare. Had I done so at all, I should 
have been tempted to say too much. I thought you would understand. 
But,’ she went on, “I want to tell you this: your only rival was the old 
simplicity of my life. I feared that, if I went to you or saw you, I should 
never recover that.” 

A man who is accustomed to philosophic reflections will sometimes find 
philosophy intruding itself amongst his deepest feelings. Pole, for a moment, 
was silent, whilst the following thoughts flashed across him. ‘‘ How little 
women knew of the pain they are capable of inflicting! Physical pain they 
understand, and will give up their own health to watch by a sick man’s bed ; 
but they are almost as selfish in seeking their spiritual welfare as men are 
in seeking their material comfort.”” There was no bitterness in the thought 
as applied to the woman at his side. The selfishness he imputed to her 
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seemed to him merely like a form of weakness, hardly to be distinguished 
from the single-hearted simplicity of a child. 

‘‘Never mind,” he said presently. ‘ At last I have recovered you.” 
Then in his mind another thought shaped itself, which it was on his lips to 
utter, but he hesitated and did not do so. ‘‘ We must not forget that our 
reunion is not of our own making, and that the new simplicity of our lives 

springs from an accidental grave.” 

But the feminine nature is less given to reflection. His philosophy was 
interrupted by a sudden question on her part, which she put to him with 
eyes shining with tears and eagerness. ‘‘ Who put that money in the 
bank? Did you? Oh, Reggie—did you ?”’ 

‘“* Yes,” he answered; ‘‘I did so, Pansy. I can tell you now.” 

She moved close to him, and for a moment leaned her head against his 
shoulder. Then almost humbly, she said to him: ‘‘I want you to tell me, 
dear, what passed about Canon Bulman. What would you have done, 
Reggie, supposing he had not died ?”’ 

‘‘He and his friends,’ Pole answered, “could have proved nothing 
against me; but they might have caused you great trouble, and dragged 
your name before the public; so I had arranged to buy their silence at the 
price they asked for it—to give up Parliament for—I think it was—seven 
years. I could have given it up for life in order to save you pain.” 

A little to his surprise she received these words in silence. Presently 
he looked and saw that she was looking straight before her, with all her 
features rigid. Then her hands moved nervously about her jacket, and 
snatching her pocket-handkerchief, she buried her face in it and sobved. 

In the afternoon she said to him, ‘I want to be by myself for a time. 
I have so much—so much to think over.”’ 

He respected her wish, and did not see her again till he went to dress 
for dinner, and passed, on his way, what now was the child’s nursery. 
She had heard his footstep; she stood waiting for him in the doorway, and 
putting her finger on her lips beckoned him to come in. ‘There is no one 
else here,’’ she whispered. ‘‘ He is going to say his prayers. I want you 
to listen.” She lifted the little child upon her lap, and supported him there, 
as he knelt with his diminutive hands folded, and half like an angel, half 
like a talking toy, he faltered, as best he could, his miniature Lord’s 
Prayer. 

When the little sound was ended, Pole bent down and kissed the mother 
on her forehead, and the child on his shining hair. ‘‘ Do you think,” he 
said to her, *‘ that he knows whai the words mean ?” 

‘* Perhaps not,” she answered ; “ but he feels it.” 

** And so do I,” said Pole. ‘* Which of us can say more? Let us, at all 
events, do our best for his sake ; and we perhaps—or his generation—shall 
one day again know.” 


THE END, 
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